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“When you're after Canada geese, they're all “A driving rainstorm had us wetter than the 
long shots. I was all set with extra long range geese. Water ran down our gun barrels. Our shells 
Nitro Express with No. 2 shot, and my long barreled were soaked .. . lucky they were Wet-Proof! Sud- 


Remington autoloader. But no geese came near. denly we saw a small flock passing low. 


“lt? was the only chance we'd had all day—and “It was the longest shot I'd ever made—farther 
I'd sure have hated to miss. They were in range even than I'd realized! But it sure proved one 





for barely a moment. I took a long lead on the thing to me—that Nitro Express has more power 


first one and let fly. He came down like a rock! than I'd ever believed could be loaded in a shell!” 


V us want power to spare when you're YF, DOUBLE ‘’WET-PROOF’”’ 
after ducks or geese. That's why so many Reminaton shells 
shooters use Nitro Express shells. They've got a have been soaked in 
water tor hours, 

, “<i 


Kleanbore priming, corrugated bodies, ; 

; , ‘ ~ # frozen in ice for days 
progressive burning powder and gas-tight ow ae sutinam shes without 
wadding to keep every ounce of power behind : > Je = = a single malfunction. 
the shot. Write Dept. D-11 for literature. 

Remington Arms Co., Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. 









SEE “GUN PLAY”... The new all-shooting sound pic- 


126a. Renin gion 2 ture. Produced by Pathe. Distributed by RKO. See 


a. f 
ps ig Frank Kelly, All-American Skeet Team Captain, Bob 
a” KLEAN#ORE emin Q Nichols and Eltinge Warner show how guns should 
N EXPRESS te —_—_ be handled on five ranges simulating bird shooting 
TR a, ge 


Be sure to have your local theatre book this picture. 


SMOKELESS POWDER 
Nitro Express, Arrow kxpress, Wet-Proof and Kle 
are Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. by Remington Arms Compatr 
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© FAMOUS DUXBAK QUALITY 


The famous DUXBAK quality will be found in the new 
line of DUXBAK hunting clothes. New designs and 
new improvements make them more desirable than ever. 
In addition to the all-wool plaid hunting suits, DUXBAK 
designs are available in olive brown and green DUX- 
BAK and in airplane cloth, army duck, sail cloth, doe- 
skin, moleskin, corduroy, and suede. Heavyweight — 
lightweight—any style or fit. For real hunting comfort, 
choose DUXBAK. 


® NEW LOW PRICE NUMBERS 


In addition to the DUXBAK line, there are the UTICA 
and MOHAWK lines of low and medium priced hunt- 
ing clothes for all types of shooting or fishing. Write for 
our new four color catalog or ask to see the new UTICA 
line at your dealer’s, 
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@® ALL WOOL, PLAID 


HUNTING CLOTHES 


For upland bird or big game hunting, DUX- 
BAK all-wool plaid hunting clothes offer the 
greatest comfort and warmth. They are made 
of two woolen fabrics specially selected for 
wearing qualities and are full lined with a 
strong moleskin fabric. There are many special 
features such as hand warmers and patch pock- 
ets. They are comfortable, durable, and water- 
proofed. 


@ NEW DESIGNS... 
WORSTED CUFF PANTS 








Among the many new 
features are pants with 
worsted cuffs which fit 
practically any length of 
leg and provide greater 
comfort. They are taper- 
ed to fit easily and com- 
fortably in any type of 
hunting boot. It will pay 
you to investigate this 
new feature. 


NEW STYLE PANTS 
with WORSTED CUFF 














UTICA-DUXBAK CORPORATION 
822 Noyes Street, Utica, N.Y. 

Send me the new DUXBAK four color catalog. 
Name ; Ty ree er ee 
Address 
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**High Velocity’ shells wrapped 
that pheasant up in a 
hailstorm of lead!” 





1. “YOU MAY THINK I’m braggin’, gettin’ my day’s 
4 ares quota in the first half hour’s shootin’. But providin’ 
you can spot ‘em, you can get ’em... with High 
Velocity. Those powerful blue shells have such terrific 
reach and packed-in wallop that you’re bound to have 
good huntin’ no matter where they fly. Say... 








2. “EACH ONE OF THOSE PELLETS is a miniature cannon bal! travel- 
ing at the rate of 500 mph at 40 yards from your gun. At this dis- 
tance and speed, each pellet from a 12 ga. 334—114—6ch. load has 
enough energy to hoist a pound of de@dWeight almost 214 feet! 
That’s why Peters packs the power! Moreover, each pellet is per- 
ectly round and as true as this 200-times enlargement . . . sorted, 
polished, inspected and tested over a battery of machifies that give 
t the third degree! But that’s the story of just one pellet. Think . .. 





4. REMINGTON MODEL 11 “AUTOLOADER" shoots hard and fast 
with the minimum of recoil. Available in 12, 16 and 20 gauge. 
Supplied with three-shot magazine plug. Try it at your dealer’s! 


OCTOBER, 1939 





3. “WHAT HITTING POWER all 279 peliets havel 
When I say that those pheasants were wrapped in a 
hailstorm of lead I’m not exaggerating. No wonder 
High Velocity smacks ’em down! And more regularly, 
too... for it takes the charge less than 4 of a second 
to travel 40 yards. You can hit your bird close in, 
or "way out... there’s plenty of time with High 
Velotity.” 


ETERS PACKS THE POWER 


PETERS CARTRIDGE DIVISION, Remington Arms Co., inc., Bridgeport, Conn. 
Member American Wildlife Institute, ‘For A More Abundant Game Supply” 
High Veloctty ts a Peters Cartridge Dio. trade mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. 











Outdoor Lifers 


Side lights on some of the men who contribute to this issue 


OR MOST of his 

life Maurice H. 
Decker has been 
wondering if his 
father was right. 

“At the age of 
nine,” our Camping 
and Woodcraft edi- 
tor tells us, “I 
abandoned my cher- 
ished ambition to 
become a railroad 
engineer, and de- 
cided I would be a second Daniel Boone 
instead. My father, a conservative grain 
and stock farmer in the Middle West, 
told me bluntly I was headed wrong and 
would never amount to shucks.” 

But OvurTpoor Lire readers who follow 
Decker’s monthly advice on how to 
make camp life easy, safe, and com- 
fortable will beg to differ, for Decker is 
one of the nation’s leading authorities 
on his specialty. Even the Encyclopedia 
Britannica beat a pathway to his door 
for an article on camping, and his out- 
door fiction graces many a magazine. 
He's also written two books: “Practical 
Home Tanning” and “Working With 
Leather.” 

How did Decker come to his safe-and- 
sane policy on camping? Here's his own 
explanation: 

“I learned how to camp with tough 
old sourdoughs who believed hardships 
were a part of the game. If grub was 
scarce, they tightened the old belt a 
notch. If it rained a week solid, they 
just hunched their shoulders so the wa- 
ter would run off. After being blown 
out, rained out, frozen out, and starved 
out of numerous camps in their com- 
pany, I began to wonder if it mightn’t 
be possible to camp without risking 
colds and rheumatism, frostbite and 
famine. So I began to figure out ways 
to live comfortably in the woods. And 
I've been doing it ever since.” 

To return to Decker’s youth, he 
swears he ran his first trapline at the 
tender age of ten. Ever since, he has 
stuck to professions that would give him 
as much time outdoors as possible. They 
have included ranching, timbering, farm- 
ing, guiding, and writing, with dark in- 
terludes as a mechanic and auto dealer. 

Once, says Decker, he got together a 
fair-sized stake of cash, and couldn't de- 
cide whether to use it for a hunting trip 
to Africa or a “jookin’” cruise among 
the Florida keys. It was a devil of a job 
making up his mind whether he'd rather 
be called “Bwana” by fifty dusky por- 
ters or “Commodore” by his yachting 
friends. But along came a bond pro- 
moter with his wares. Decker bit. “So 
I didn’t shoot in Africa,” he explains, 
“and neither did I buy the boat. If any- 
body did, it was the fellow who sold me 
the bonds.” 





UR Angling editor, Ray Bergman, 

is off on another of his phenomenal 
swings around the country. This time, 
he’s spending September looking into 
the bass, pike, muskie, and lake-trout 
situation in Wisconsin and the stream- 
fishing set-up in obscure parts of Mon- 
tana. October will find him in California, 
for a few duels with both bass and trout, 
then in Nevada, and finally in Texas for 
more bass. For November he plans a 
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jaunt into Arkansas, “looking into new 
country,” and over to Mississippi. And 
by Thanksgiving you'll find him in Flor- 
ida, still fishing. 

This little trek is typical of the Berg- 
man zeal for complete information on all 
waters, which he eagerly passes on to 
OvutTpoor Lire readers. He’s friendly and 
approachable, and if you meet him on 
his jaunt he'll be highly pleased to pass 
the time of day. If you're at a loss how 
to open the conversation, try fishing. 


HIRTY years as a reporter and editor 

made Dick Smith the combination of 
detective, explorer, and scribe every 
good newspaperman must be. And it 
took all his ingenuity to dig out the his- 
tory of Old Drum, “Forgotten Dog,” for 
the readers of this month’s issue. We 
can't resist passing on his story of the 
hunt. 

Until 3 years ago, Smith was manag- 
ing editor and an officer of the Kansas 
City, (Mo.), Journal-Post. “During my 
career,” he says, “I saw Vest’s eulogy 
printed—in fact, printed it myself— 
many times. But my interest in the 
background of the case was never 
aroused until ill health forced me to 
abandon newspaper work and turn to 
amateur farming and free-lance writ- 
ing. 

Pursuing this new career, Smith re- 
tired to a quiet corner of Jackson Coun- 
ty, Missouri, close to the scene of the 
Old Drum case. He found hunting for 
foxes, ’coons, possums, skunks, and even 
wolves going on just as it had back in 
the '70’s. And by joining some of these 
excursions, he came to know the broth- 
ers Jack, Sam, and Walker Boswell. 
The legend of Old Drum was famous in 
the district, and the Boswell family had 
handed down parts of it from father to 
son. From the brothers, Smith learned 


the more intimate details of the affair-— 
stories of Drum’s abilities and the char- 
acters of his owner and of Hornsby, the 
alleged slayer. 

That wakened Smith's interest, but it 
left him a long way from the full story 
Newspapers in the days of the trial were 
mostly struggling weeklies, he explains, 
and their files are now incomplete. How- 
ever, he went to Warrensburg and 
picked up detail after detail, from the 
scrappy court records, from old em 
ployes of the Warrensburg Star-Journal 
and from files of the paper. Later h: 
looked through ancient copies of th 
Kansas City papers as well, and a friend 
in the Crittenden family gave him val 
uable help. 

All in all, the search took months, bu 
it resulted in a complete and accuraté 
account of the case—to the best of ou: 
knowledge the first ever published. 

Smith has regained his health and i 
now living in Independence, Mo., stick 
ing to his new free-lance writing career 


MONG THE old 

favorites you'll 
be glad to see re 
turning this month 
is Major M. E. Bar 
ker, who tells you 
about “Bringing 
Home the Buck 
That “Major” isn’t 
one of those hon 


orary titles, inci 
dentally 3arker 
joined the Army 





during the unpleas- 
antness of 1917, and 
has stayed on since as an important fig- 
ure in the Chemical Warfare Service. 
He’s been shifted from Fort Sam 
Houston, Texas, to Washington, D. C., 
where the deer have long since been 
frightened away by Congressmen. But 
after a lifetime of hunting from Maine 
to the Philippines and from Mexico to 
the Canadian northwest, he’ll probably 
find game somewhere within range. In 
fact, he had a month’s leave while shift- 
ing stations and managed a quick trip 
to Mexico, which we hope you'll hear 
about from Barker himself in due time. 








HEN Russell Annabel tells you 

“With Moose You Never Know,” 
you can be sartin-sure he’s only re- 
vealing a fraction of his experience 
in the wilds. Indeed, Annabel’s out- 
door thrills started as a child in the 
mining camp of Valdez, Alaska. The 
Indian kids there used to smuggle 
their fathers’ guns out of camp for 
target practice, and they let the white 
boy come along, too. 

One day, Annabel relates, four of 
them lined up with shotguns and be- 
gan blazing away at a box standing 
beside a newly constructed road. 
That box contained dynamite and a 
box of caps! When they'd picked 
themselves up from the blast and 





things had stopped falling around 
them, one of the young savages lit 
out for home in tears. 

“Dai-tlin ee-nah!” he bawled 
too strong!” 

What with this and other things, 
Annabel’s family moved “Outside” so 
that he could go to school, and by the 
same token the youngster began 
scheming to return. At fifteen he 
saw his chance and ran away to the 
Yukon. There he has trapped, trad- 
ed, prospected, guided sportsmen, and 
at times hunted seals for the gov- 
ernment bounty. And just to keep 
busy, he took a crack at writing—to 
have the satisfaction of seeing the 
first piece he wrote appear in OvurT- 
poor Lire for March, 1933. He’s been 
writing ever since, and even edited a 
newspaper for a while. 

We suspect Annabel gets as much 
kick out of his everyday life as most 
people do from their hobbies, but he 
has hobbies too: pistol shooting, out- 
door photography, collecting fact 
yarns of the early north, and getting 
the Athapascan Indian language 
down on paper. Also: fishing for 
king salmon in fresh water with trout 
gear—a sport he highly recommends. 


“Gun 
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HUNT DEER 


BLACK BEAR—PARTRIDGE—in one of the 
ver best hunting regions anywhere in North 
America. We will guide you in the Squa Pan Lake 


country and guarantee you shots at deer and 
good chance af getting bear. Enjoy new log 
cabins, best of food, expert guides at our north- 
woods camps. We've got what it takes for a 
grand fall hunt. Make reservations early. Write 
George Winslow Ashland, Maine 











Foster’s Wilderness Camps 


In Northern Maine 


Open te hunters: October 1. Hanters who wish to get back in 
wilderne where game is plentiful and one is sure of 

ion will enjoy this remote region where there are no other 
or yt am Over 90% of my old hunting parties have 
for this season. This fact alone tells the whole 

s and game conditions. Reliable references. 





A.C. FOSTER PATTEN, MAINE 


Camps easily reached! 

















The Sportsman’s Paradise 


AMP OTTER 


On First Connecticut Lake, PITTSBURG, N. H. 

Without question one of the best 
equipped all-around fishing, hunt- 
ing and vacation camps in northern 
New Hampshire. Licensed Guides. 
Main house and individual cabins. 
Also outlying camps on Diamond, 


A. H. CURRIER, Proprietor 











EASY SHOTS GUARANTEED 


Game Very Plentiful 


Deer, Bear & Birds Sept.15 


Good hunting around streams and ponds first of season; 


later ridges be (Hundreds of sq. mi. of virgin country 
inder lease). Canoe trips. Expert guides. Best of cabins, 
bed and food. Easy to reach. Satisfied sportsmen my 
best ad. References and folder on request 


PARADISE FISH & GAME CLUB 


E. F. Fox, Box 1, Riley Brook, New Brunswick, Can. 














YOUR HUNTING TRIP 


in 


New Brunswick 
CANADA 


Offers the variety you've always 
wanted in the time you can afford 
to take. You'll find our license fees 
reasonable and our reliable 
companions. Just look at these open 


dates: 


guides 


ee Sept 15—Nov. 30 
ag, ES Sept. 15— Nov. 30 
Ducks, geese....Sept. 15 — Nov. 30 
WV oodcock oneuuauil Oct 1— Nov. 15 
Partridge.......... Oct. 1—Oct. 31 
For full details and minor excep- 


tions write: 


N. B. TOURIST BUREAU 


King St., 
Fredericton, N. B., Canada 
39-M 
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All Over the Map 


WITH 
PA PARSONS 


USKIES are caught in Indiana. 
Reported to be in many streams 
in southern part of state. The 

Little Blue River, south of English, said 
to be one of the best. The Big Blue also 
has them, as.has Guthrie Creek in Law- 
rence County... Last California grizzly 
bear of record was killed in Los Angeles 
County, in lower part of Tujunga Can- 
yon, on Oct. 27, 1916. This species of 
grizzly now believed to be extinct 
Scientists say it takes 10 lb. of food to 
produce 1 lb. of game fish in the wild 
state. 

Jack Miner, 
vationist of Kingsville, 
first wild duck in 1909. Since then has 
tagged and liberated 20,000 Canada 
geese According to Huntington, 
W. Va., Herald-Advertiser, good fishing 
streams in that state are the Kanawha, 
Poca, Elk, New, South Branch, Lost, 
and Cacapon. Mediocre are the Tug, 
Coal, and Greenbrier. Poor are the 
Gauley, Meadow, Muddlety, and Guyan 
... Bearse Lake, near Meddybemps, Me., 
has produced some large bass this sea- 


pioneer waterfowl conser- 
Ont., tagged his 






son. This is away from the crowded 
centers and not so much fished as better- 
known waters. 
HAUNTS ?, AH-Wwoo- { 
4 AH! 


100 elk 
state, 
Both 
. Some 


about 


has 
running wild in the 
according to conservation officers. 


New 
and 30 


Hampshire 
moose 


species protected at all times . 


of the best muskie fishing in Quebec is 
easily accessible. St. Lawrence River 
opposite Verdun, the Lake of the Two 


Mountains near Ste. Anne-de-Bellevue, 
the Back River, and the St. Lawrence 
near Dundee in the Eastern Townships 


catches 
govern- 


section, have all yielded good 
for many years Provincial 
ment of Quebec has created a new hunt- 
ing and fishing reserve containing about 
3,200 sq. miles, and located northwest of 
Mt. Laurier. Hitherto inaccessible ex- 
cept by airplane or arduous canoe trips, 
it contains abundance of fish and game 
Reached by the new highway No. 58, 
now nearing completion. Reserve will 
be administered under conditions similar 
to those governing use of Laurentides 
National Park. 


A few bears remain in Texas and 
those chiefly in the Trans-Pecos section, 
where it is estimated there are less than 
200 Alligators have been thought 
by some to prey largely on fish, but 
there is little evidence that they do. 








MORE FUN TO GUN 


IN MAINE 





Maine has 15 million acres of honest- 
woodland where game 
It’s wonderful country with lakes, 
and streams. 

more partridge and woodcock 


ee 


can roam. 
mountains 
“There are 


to-goodness 


in Maine than anywhere in the east. More 
bear than all other eastern states combined. 
Plenty of deer, fox, rabbits, lynx, coons. 
Maine’s beautiful coast offers all kinds of 
migratory birds — ducks and geese galore! 
“Wild, rugged country means more game. 
And more game means more fun in Maine. 


Good camp-sites, comfortable inns, hotels and 
sporting camps. License 
and complete arrangements 
can be secured in advance, 


Mail the coupon, i ) 


GET MORE FOR YOUR MONEY 










IN MAINE 


FREE BOOKLET 


MAINE DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 
Tourist Service, Dept. 285 
St. John Street, Portland, Maine 


Please send me the new, illustrated Official 
Maine Hunting Guide for 1939 
Name ——— 
Address 
City State 











CUT ME OUT 


e out, paste me on a postcard and mall to Outdoor Life, 
Desk 109 i yuurth Ave., New York ll bring you 
complete ipplies and instructions on how to make easily 
1 week in your spare time. 


Hi U NT PARTRIDGES 


@ UPPER WATERS MOOSE RIVER REGION 


Outside camps on river and other camps in best 
location at Attean Mountain. Open woods, good 
trails, mountains on every side. Rate $2.50 per 
day. Write for information and map. 


ATTEAN LAKE CAMPS Jackman, Maine 


ROWE LAKE CAMPS "ox 


NORTHERN 
MAINE 
DEER, BEAR, PARTRIDGE, SMALL GAME 
17 Miles new highway into Maine's unspoiled 
hunting grounds. Leave your car at end of road. 
6 miles in to home camps. 10 days hunting 
trip for $35. Good cabins, good eats. No other 
hunting camps here but mine. Haven't a book- 
let, but will send full information upon request. 


FRED McGOWAN ASHLAND, MAINE 
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mighty fine FIS H- 
ING in Jennessee. 


@From Reelfoot on the Missis- 
sippi where fish are so plentiful 
there is no closed season—to 
Norris Lake, famous for wall- 
eyed pike, in the shadows of 
the Smokies, you'll find Ten- 
nessee a fisherman's paradise. 
Over three 
and lakes, almost every kind of 
fish 
in a beautiful 
friendly where friendly 
people will feel at 
home. Start your plans to visit 
Tennessee by writing for free 
illustrated booklet, “Happy 
Hunting Grounds in Tennessee.” 


thousand streams 


existence. 
and 


water in 
And 
land 


make 


fresh 


you 


DEPARTMENT OF CONSERVATION 
f * Tennessee 
Room 92 


TENN ESSEE 





Hotel Wachapreague 


Sportsmen Family Fishing Recreation Resort 


rep Ga Fp 


Booklets 


CHANNEL BASS 
Strike Best Sept. and early Oct. 


All salt water varieties inland ocean 
Wachapreague, Eastern Shore, Va. 
A. H. G. Mears (Ownership Manet.) 
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DEER HUNTERS 


Be sure of getting that ‘‘longed 
for’’ deer head trophy. Oil up 
your gun and come to Bear 
Mt. Camp Plenty of buck 


will be running and there'll be 
a fine hunt. We're in the midst 
of 50,000 acres of State forest, 


justly famous for deer hunting 
Guides equipment. *omfort- 
ble accommodations and REAL SPORT assured 


M. Balderson Cranberry Lake, N. Y. 














ELK LAKE CAMPS 
For Deer & Bear 


A sportsman’s paradise awaits you at Elk 
Lake Camps, the Southern Gateway to the 
Adirondack Peaks. Located in 40,000- 
acre private tract. One of the best hunt- 
ing grounds in the Adirondacks for deer 
and bear. Competent guides can always be 
obtained. Modern conveniences, bountiful 
meals and reasonable rates. For rates and 
reservations write: 


ELK LAKE CAMPS 
Cc. D. Davis, Prop. 
Blue Ridge P.O. Essex County, N. Y. 











12-ft. specimen killed in Caddo Lake, 
Tex., recently, was found to contain six 
turtles but no fish. As turtles prey on 
fish, this ’gator’s feeding habits seem to 
have been beneficial .. .Another fallacy 
exploded. Armadillos have been reputed 
to feed on quail’s eggs. Several of strange 
creatures were captured in southern 
Texas, and repeated attempts were made 
to feed them eggs. Eggs were refused, 
but animals ate heartily of moths, bugs, 
earthworms, and cornbread. They do 
great good by destroying ants, one of 
their main foods. Ants destroy many 
quail eggs by piercing them just before 
they hatch, and eating them, says Texas 
Game, Fish, and Oyster Commission. 
The Paint River is one of the best 
bass waters in northern Michigan 
One of the best bass lakes in Maine is 
Damariscotta, in town of Jefferson. The 
The Narraguagus River, same state, had 
nice run of Atlantic salmon at town of 
Cherryfield this season. 50 miles long, 
plans are under discussion to develop 
it as a first-class, salmon river. Indian 
Pond, reached by car from Rockwood, 
Me., is good for salmon and trout. 
Spencer Pond, in Jackman region, is 
hard to reach but a fine trout water. 
Cross Attean Lake, go up Moose River 
12 miles to Spencer Rips, and then to 
lake 6 miles by wagon trail. Some good 
small ponds, also streams, in same sec- 
not 


tion. Hopkins Pond at Clifton, Me., 

far from Bangor, has lots of trout and 
some big ones. Takes 2-mile hike to 
reach it. 


Quebec Moose Territory 


URING THE EARLY PART of the 
hunting season in Quebec, the rut is 
which enables the hunter to call the 


on, 
bull moose to the water’s edge, or into 
an open burn. Later on, the bulls go 
back to the hard-wood ridges. Then 


light, early snowfalls make tracking 
possible. 

Among the good sections for moose 
within the province are the following: 
Kipawa, where some very good heads 
have been brought out; Maniwaki, where 
you go north from Bark Lake; Upper 
Kiamika, where Fox Lake and Klock 
River districts offer excellent opportu- 
nities; north of Sainte Jovite, where you 
go into the good moose territory either 
by canoe, afoot, or by plane; north of 
Sainte Marguerite, where you get into 
country that has been little hunted, by 
taking a plane; and the Mattawin and 
Boule river region, reached from Sainte 
Michel. Experienced outfitting service 
and guides are available at each of these 
points.—D. H. 


THE HEEL - 
SQUAT TING 
SEASON !S 





West Virginia Deer 


OR deer hunting in West Virginia, I 
would suggest a number of different 


localities. The Dry Trough section is 
reached out of Moorfield, in Hardy Coun- 
ty, and is 8 or 10 miles northeast of that 
place. Part of that hunting area is in 
Hampshire County. Then there is the 
Stony River and Beaver Creek section, 
which is about 30 miles out of Peterburg, 
in Grant County. Hunting that section 


You'll Get Good Hunting Here 


in Arizona’s evergreen 


White Mountains 


Plenty of fine DEER, BEAR, TURKEY. Lior 
hunting with trained hounds is exciting sport 
too Excellent horses, experienced guides 
modern log cabins, good meals, fishing ar 
pack trips for your pleasure and comfort 
Hunts to Old Mexico Also Arranged 
We'll gladly send you further details. Just writ 


WIESPERING PINES RANCH 


ev. 6,200 ft.) 


Ed Bowman Alpine, Arizon 


WILEY SHIRLEY 
BIG GAME HUNTER 


Lion and Bob-cats the year round 
3ear, Deer, Turkey, Quail, Ducks 

















Geese and all other game in sea- 

son. Good pack of dogs and saddle horses. |} 

merly Government Hunter. Address mail te 

Fleur-de-lis Ranch 
79 No. Stone Ave. Tucson, Arizona. 
Phone 966 
ARIZONA — 
Hunt the high ranges where it is always cool 
summer. Good trout fishing. Comfortable hor 
ranch. Reliable pack of hounds. Lion and bob 
throughout the year, bear, elk, deer, turks 
quail, and ducks in season 
Mule packtrain, saddle mules, covered truck 





cooks 


Cottonwood, Arizona 


good camps, real Dutch oven 
Spring Creek Ranch, Box 40!, 


KAIBAB DEER HUNT 


Come to the Kaibab and get your 
head. Twenty years experience on the 


LION HUNTING 


Game guaranteed. Excellent dogs 
arranged. Write for information 


Bob Vaughn Fredonia, Arizona 








self a b 
Kaiba! 


Partie 











BIG GAME HUNTING 


Old Mexico—Bear, Lion, Turkey, Jaguar, Cats 
Deer, Wild Hogs. With membership in Acuna 
Hunting -_ Fishing Club, Mexican License 
No. 6-3-15289 

New Mexico—Bear, Lion, Turkey, Cats, Deer 

Experienced guides and well trained hounds 

Game guaranteed. For full information, writ: 


W. L. HENDRICK RALLS, TEXAS 


In Montana’s Gallatin Nat'l Forestamm 


ELK Over 650 Elk Taken Last Year 


in this district—one of the best 
B this country. You’ll have a good h 
Ea with us—fine horses, expert guides 
R good accommodations and food. Se 
son opens Oct. 15, so write NOW for 
details. 














JOHNNIE BRYAN 
neem TOD 11 Ranch, 


ht Eldridge, |! Montana 


IDAHO BIG GAME AND FISH 


In the Heart of the Salmon River Mountains 
30 years outfitting 


Old Time Western Ranch 
and guiding experience. In one of the best 
spoiled game territories in North America 


ELK — DEER — GOAT — SHEEP — BEAR — COUGAR 
BOYLE RANCH 





Loon Creek, Stanley P. O. Idaho 
Read thrilling tales and authoritative fact articles 
Alaskans about this great, romantic territory. Alaska 
magazine describes big-game hunts, mining, industrie 
scenery, flora and fauna; attractive, well-illustrat 
Send $1.50 for year’s subscription or l5c for single « 


THE ALASKA SPORTSMAN 











Box A-118 Ketchikan, Alaska 
| MOOSE....DEER 
Hunt in virgin territory never before 
shot over commercially. Adjoining t 
White Shell game preserve, from w! 
the overtlow of MOOSE and DEER 
plentiful. No other camp within f« 
mile radius. Also BE AR, DUCKS and 
O PARTRIDGE. For the fisherman MlU5 
KIES and TROUT. Experienced gui 
Up-to-date equipment. Convenient t! 
4 and plane service. Season opens S¢ 
15 to Nov. 25. For rates, etc., write 
H. R. Escott, P.O. Box 405, Winnipes, 
Canada. 
Ee ESCOTTS’ HUNTING CAMPS, ingolf, Ontario 
(Lake of Woods) 


OUTDOOR LIF! 
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| mail boat leaves Atlantic daily, except 





you are in the western part of Grant 
County, and the eastern part of Tucker 
County. 

With your headquarters in Marlinton, 
Pocahontas County, you can hunt in the 
vicinity of Seneca State Park, and the 
Watoga State Park, 15 to 20 miles out of 
Marlinton. 

Your hunting in Hardy and Pocahon- 
tas counties will be on lower hard-wood 


tains, and hunters can drive to the imme- 
diate section they wish to hunt. Hunting 
in Grant and Tucker counties is at a 
higher elevation, with hard-wood ridges 
and open barrens, and will require an 


into the best hunting. This would be the 
only section where you might expect to 
see a bear. 

The towns are all small, running from 
1,500 to 2,000 population. Game pro- 
tectors and local residents are obliging 
in the matter of giving information as 
to hunting locations, trails, and the like. 
+. C. Hamilton. 
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THEY TOLD ME TO 

LEAD'EM. HOW 

CAN | NOW ? 
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Two Good Tips in Florida 


ITHER DUNELLON or Ft. Fanning, 

Fla., are to be recommended for bass 
fishing. There are accommodations at 
both places. 

Ft. Fanning is on the Suwanee River, 
which gives good bass fishing. There 
are a number of lakes within 15 miles 
of the place which are also good. Then, 
30 miles away or the Gulf of 
Mexico where youcan get some nice salt- 
water fishing. There is good quail 
shooting in the woods on both sides of 
| the river. 


so, is 


Dunellon is on the Withlacoochee 
River, and there is good bass fishing 
both above and below the town. The 


best bass fishing that I know of is be- 
tween the town and the gulf. There is 
quail shooting here, also, on both sides 
of the river. This town is about 20 miles 
from the gulf where the_ salt-water 
fishing is excellent. Blue River joins 
the Withlacoochee at Dunellon, and it 
also has good bass, but those fish are 
hard to catch as the water is very clear. 
The outsider should have a local guide 
for a day or two to show him the fishing 
The bass season is at its best 
from the time the season is open until 
about July 1st.—F. D. Irwin. 


spots. 


Carolina Surf Fishing 


CRACOKE ISLAND, 60 miles north- 

east of Beaufort, N. C., is a good 
place for surf fishing. It can be reached 
by the daily mail boat or a chartered 
boat. The average boat takes about four 
hours to make the trip from the main- 
land, at Atlantic, to Ocracoke. Atlantic 
3 the eastern terminus of U. S. Route 
0, about 30 miles from Beaufort. The 


Sundays, at 1 o’clock. Returning, the 
oat leaves Ocracoke at 7 a.m. 
Drum Inlet, near Atlantic, also affords 
me good surf fishing. Near Beaufort 
are Cape Lookout and Bogue Island, with 
good surf fishing for channel bass. Good 
guides are available-—Aycock Brown. 
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ridges, leading back into higher moun- | 


hour or two of walking before getting | 









Experts of a nationally known laboratory observing the com- 
pletely automatic finding and printing of pipe-smoke tem- 
peratures on Micromax, the scientific heat-recording device 


The world’s best-liked Tobacco 


SMOKES COOLER 
BY 86 DEGREES 


than the average of the 30 
other of the largest-selling 
brands tested-coolest of all! 


CIENTISTS who smoke a pipe feel 

as millions of men do about tobacco. 
They don’t want hot-burning, “bitey” 
smokes, low in flavor. So a leading in- 
dependent laboratory made impartial 
smoking-heat tests on 31 of the largest- 
selling brands. Completely automatic 
heat-recording equipment printed the 
results: PRINCE ALBERT SMOKED 
86 DEGREES COOLER than the aver- 
age of the others tested—coolest of all! 


pipefuls of 














JUDGE ROBBINS 
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TRY PRA‘S 






Copyright, 1939, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., 


COOL- SMOKING 
CRIMP CUT. ENJOY 
ALL THE PLEASURE 
OF RIPE, FULL-BODIED, 
MELLOW SMOKING 
TOBACCO! 


Winston-Salem, N.C. 


Just imagine what a difference of 86° 
can make in your smoking—in mildness, 
fragrance, grand taste...in MOUTH 
COMFORT! P.A.’s secret of cool smok- 
ing joy is in its choice, rich tobaccos 
...its famous “crimp cut” and “no-bite” 
process. Full-bodied smoking, yet SO 
MILD, because free from the effects on 
your mouth of excess heat. Put your 
pipe in the cool, mellow joy-circle of the 
world’s largest-selling tobacco...today! 


fragrant tobacco in 


every handy tin of Prince Albert 





THE NATIONAL 
JOY SMOKE 








‘Here's to you 
and yours, 
No forgettin’ us 


an’ oors a 





Any toast with Teacher's 


Scotch 1s a two-way blessing. 
Touch your lips to Teacher's 
and you're Ae tor good 
intention...in whole hearted 
enjoyment of ‘Teacher’s 


smooth, full-bodied quality. 


There is a reason tor ‘Teacher’s 


popularity ‘ 


YA the 


TEACHER'S 


Perfection of Blended 
SCOTCH WHISKY 


LE U.S. AGENTS: Schieffelin & Co 
IMPORTERS SINCE 17 


NEW YORK TY 

















Pennsylvania Deer 


OR DEER HUNTING in Clearfield 

County, Pa., I prefer Huston and 
Goshen townships. That particular sec- 
tion is a part of the Allegheny plateau, 
and your hunting is done on top, with 
no hills to climb over. It is a flat, roll- 
ing country, with second-growth timber. 
Good roads traverse it, and many fine 
deer are killed there each season. 

Board can be obtained at Clearfield, at 
the southern end of the section, and at 
Penfield, in the northern part, on Route 
555. 

If you like a more 
with mountains that go 
up, where it takes a lot 
iveness to get your deer, my recom- 
mendation would be around the towns 
of Wharton, Conrad, or Cherry Springs, 
in Potter County. Board and guide can 
be obtained at Conrad. 

The Kettle Creek section of Potter 
County is about the wildest country east 
of the Rockies. Guide and board can be 
got at Cross Forks.—C. R. Anderson. 


rugged country, 
almost straight 
of stick-to-it- 


Hawaiian Small Game 


Cre IS TAKING STEPS to make 
the islands attractive to the hunter. 
Forty thousand pheasants were released 
early in the year, followed by the stock- 
ing of 15,000 guinea hens, several thou- 
sand wild red jungle fowl, wild doves, 
and other game birds. 

Frank H. Locey, president of the ter- 
ritorial board of ‘agriculture and forest- 
ry, saw that Hawaii's native game birds 
were fast vanishing, with some varieties 
already extinct. With federal funds, a 
large game farm, covering about 100 
acres, was established, with incubators, 


brooders, and everything else necessary 
for heavy game-bird production. 

The birds which have been produced 
have been released in all eight of the 


WHAT 1S IT ~> 
A AM AIRPLANE : 








islands comprising the group. The pheas- 
ants bred and released include golden, 
silver, ringnecks, Reeves, Lady Amherst, 
and mutants. Should all become estab- 
lished, as expected, hunters will find 
there a variety of pheasants such as no 
single state can show. 

Experiments are being made at the 
game farm with such exotics as the 
“bleeding heart” dove of the Philippines 
and the Australian crested dove. 


On the Wisconsin Border 


URNETT COUNTY, on the north- 

western border of Wisconsin, has 
lakes that have been very good fishing 
for the last 3 years. You can make your 
headquarters at Webster, Wis. Yellow 
Lake is perhaps the best wall-eye lake in 
the State, and has ample accommoda- 
tions as well as boats. This same lake 
has Northerns up to 30 Ib. 

You should also fish the Saint Croix 
River and the Yellow River above the 
dam at Danbury. Connors Lake has ex- 
cellent bass fishing. A guide is almost 
necessary for a day or two, in order to 
learn the location of the weedy bars and 
gravel ledges.—Joe F. Masik. 
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| for Sale or Lease 











QUAIL 
HUNTERS!! 


Here is the place near Jac} 
one day from Chicago by 
steam heated log cabin with 1200 





Mile river front. Ideal gentler 

or for club. Will make money as plant 
tion Growing timber wi I for 
Finest quail and small game sect 
Mid South. Few miles Pi I 
T.V.A. development on a sides. Pri 
to sell and the terms will s ( 


to show it. 


REALTY TRUST COMPANY 


Jackson, Tennessee 


Z— a 
@ A SPORTSMAN’S PARADISE 6 











Houseboat, fully equipped. 8-r« 
garder great variety of fr 
necessary equipment. In midst of 
& fishing. Quail, turkey, sr 
‘coon, cat, possum, deer. Long |! ting 
Superb fishing, big mouth bass. Perfect 


one able to appreciate it. Rid s s 
price. DRAYTON ISLAND, FLORIDA. 
James R. Murphy, 217 Broadway, New York, N. Y 


Own 
Auto Trouble Shooter 


NEW SIMPLE HANDBOOK MAKES IT EASY 


Be Your 





Now you can cut 
down monthly repair 
bills and keep 


car in A-1 conditi 
by doing yourse 
many easy task 


completely explains 
in this practica 
manual. 


Anyone can foll 
the non-technical 
language in AUTO 
KINKS fully ill 
trated with drawir 
and simple diagrams, and find out just 
what to do no matter what goes wrong— 
how to make temporary or permanent 
pairs to the motor, carburetor, fuel line, 
ignition, lights, starter, radiator, chassis, 
running gear, body, fender, top, and ever 
the garage. 


AUTO KINKS is a complete serv 
manual which will save you many times 
cost. Besides cutting your repair bills, \ 
will get a lot of fun out of doing these si 
ple jobs yourself. 192 pages, full strong 
cloth binding, pictures on every page, o1 
$1.00 C.O.D. plus a few cents postag« 


A reduced drawing from 


= 


AUTO KINKS showing 

how te repair hole in gaso- 

line tank without solder- 

ing. Complete explanation 
in book. 


> « 


~ 


OUTDOOR LIFE, Dept. 109 


353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Send me AUTO KINKS. I agree 
postman $1.00 plus a few cents postage 
book arrives. If I am not entirely satisfied 
the book, I will return it to you within 
of receipt and you will refund my money ir 
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LASKA 


IXED BAG HUNTS: 


Hunt world record trophies! Ko- 
diak, grizzly, black bear; cari- - 
bou; mountain sheep and goat; 
Kenai_ moose. Individually ¥ 
planned parties. No extras; 
Zz horses, planes, boats 
cluded. 14th successful year. 


ra 
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CAGLE ADOREES 40 7TA* BOR L 
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“Where to 


September—the fisherman's month, BASS, MUSKY, 

PIKE, TROUT are full of fight then. 

Don't miss grouse season in October. It will be grand! 

MOOSE, DEER, BEAR, DUCK hunting promises to 

be the best ever this fall. Write or wire reservations. 

CAMP CHAMPLAIN, 
Trout Mills, 


ND HUNT 


Ask us 


Len Hughes Ont., Canada 





© 
Deer—Bear—Partridge 
Plentiful and Big Here In Ontario’s 
Famous Parry Sound Disirict 

You'll surely get game here. And we'll enjoy 
showing you a good time, giving you the best 
in accommodations, guides, food. We insist 
on making your yearly hunt a success. Write 
or wire for folder. 


Lingeriong Lodge Ardbeg Ardbeg, ¢ Ont., C: Canada 


MOOSE MOOSE MOOSE 


Deer, bear and small game. Sixty black bears 
and over one hundred bull moose shot at Meta- 
gama in the past few seasons. General refer- 











ence: Canadian Pacific Railway Co., Montreal, 
Que. Descriptive folder. 
BATES CAMPS 

Camp 2 Metagama Via (C.P.R.), Ont., Can. 
‘TEN 
vay MOOSE HUNT—$100, 
Individually planned, all-expense trip. Hunt bear, 
deer, Mallards, same time same license no extra cost 

last Moose in killing range for 








sth year in 6000-square-mile 
‘day north of Michigan). Sea- 
Rates include guides, packing 
food, and transportation of 
ep for details and references. 


OSCAR BOYER, Licensed Guide 
Pangis, Mile 68 A. C.R. via s Sault S Ste. Marie, Ont., Canada 


pom PAL FISHING & HUNTING GREAT=——q 
In Ontario's Highlands of Haliburton 
555 LAKES—only 3 hours 
you get best TROUT & 
tember and early October 
Your Deer Guaranteed . . . Or No Pay! 
Deer plentiful this year, and I’ve never 
failed, in my 15 years of hunting parties, to send 
home with deer Fine accommodations, 
boats, guides, food Your satisfaction our spe- 
cialt Write 
Windover's Camps, 





from 
ASS 


Toronto—and 
fishing in Sep- 
very 


a man 


Minden, Ontario, Canada 





MEESE—MOUSE— MOOSE 


Hunt ’em and Get ’em Here! 
Also Grand Muskie, Small Mouthed Bass, and 
Salmon Trout—in Ontario’s finest fishing and 
hunting territory. Good sport, accommoda- 
tions, food and fun assured. Write—MIKE 
AMENT—at his NEW INN or at the LODGE 
& CAMPS, Address: 


Mike Ament Sioux Lookout, Ont., Canada 

















SOMETHING DIFFERENT 


Located alongside of game preserve. Boats 
from railway station to camps. Moose, deer, 
bear, ducks, fishing 


WE SPECIALIZE IN MOOSE 

cient guides. Newly equipped log cabin 

Gov't licensed and best of refer- 

Investigate 

GOODWIN’S CAMPS 
nt., 


Effi 
Camps 
ence 


Nicholson Canada 


Extra Dollars | 
FOR YOu 


. t ¢ a ver the yur now 
rs every week by 
mr Over 





are making 
ting Outdoor Life in 

1 are reading 
and e list is growing steadily month 
ir share of this We send 
“2 pplies and instructions absolutely FREE. No 
< schemes ust nd commission 
Clip tt ad, paste it on a 


represer 
300.000 
th 





easy 


OUTDOOR LIFE, Desk 109 
353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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Sport in Mexico 


OME OF THE FINEST hunting 

grounds in Mexico are within a 100- 
mile radius of Caborca, Sonora. There 
are mule deer, white-tailed deer, ante- 
lope, mountain sheep, mountain lion, 
javelina, and quail in abundance. There 
is no open season on antelope and sheep. 
To top it off, there is the finest salt-water 
fishing in the world within 3 or 4 hours’ 
drive from Caborca. For that fishing, the 
winter months are the best. 

The cost of a 30-day hunting and fish- 
ing permit is about $40, and for a 6-month 
permit, $50. At the present time, the rate 
of exchange is about five to one, and the 
purchasing power of the peso in Mexico 
very nearly equals that of our dollar. 

Horses and saddles may be easily rent- 
ed, and guides obtained, in Caborca. Ca- 
borca has one first-class hotel, with sev- 
eral good restaurants and several good 
stores. As yet they don’t know what 
tourists are, and visitors are not over- 
charged.—George Cranstoun. 


New York's Deer Kill 


HE 1938 OPEN SEASON for deer in 
New York State was the most produc- 
tive in 19 years. Hunters were successful 
in bagging 11,489 white-tailed deer. This 
was an increase of about 2,500 over 1937. 

Counties showing the largest kills are 
as follows: Hamilton, 1,496; Saint Law- 
rence, 1,181; Franklin, 1,175; Steuben, 
1,023; Essex, 963; Herkimer, 838; Sulli- 
van, 618; Warren, 424; Lewis, 446; 
Orange, 313; Delaware, 311; and Ulster, 
304. 

Of the above, all counties mentioned 
are Adirondack counties with the excep- 
tion of Steuben, in the southwestern part 
of the State, and Sullivan, Orange, 
Ulster, and Delaware, which are Catskill 
counties 








New Mexico Big Game 


AME, during the last few years, has 
shown a decided tendency to gather 
in limited areas here in the Southwest. 
Deer can be found all over the moun- 


tain area of New Mexico, west of the 
Pecos River. Turkeys are found to 
some extent in the White and Sacra- 
mento Mountains, west of Roswell, and 
to a limited extent in the Gila River 
country, in the southwestern part of the 
State. The only part of the State where 
they can be found in considerable num- 
bers is in the Sangre de Cristo Moun- 
tains, near Santa Fe. 

There may be an open season on ante- 
lope in the whole of Catron County, 
and in three different sections of Chaves 
County. A special permit is required, 
and the number will be limited. Any- 
one interested should write the Game 
and Fish Commission, Santa Fe, at 
once. The antelope is a fine trophy and 
greatly appreciated by sportsmen, due 
to the fact that the season has been 
closed so long. 

My idea of the best location for a hunt 


would be the Gila River country, and 
next the Sangre de Cristo Mountains, 
north of Santa Fe—James M. H. Cul- 


lender. 
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Go and get ‘em 
in old Quebec 





Come up to this bit of France in 
America and try your luck with the 
fightin’est devils you ever threw a 
line at. They have a bit of the French 
in them too... you’ve got to show 
them you’re good ... but it’s the thrill 
of a lifetime when you do. 

Stay and hunt big bull moose, white- 
tailed deer, big black bear, fat wild 
fowl... in wild Québec. 

An autumn vacation in old Québec 
is a new adventure. Best of accommo- 
dations. English-speaking guides. Ex- 
cellent transportation facilities. Write 
for two new booklets containing full 
information. 


LA PROVINCE DE 


QUEBEC 


For FISHING and HUNTING 


Province of Québee Tourist Bureau 

Parliament Buildings 

Dept. St-3, Québee City, Québec 
FREE—Please send me official road 
maps, guide books, and complete hunt- 
ing and fishing information on Québec. 











Name 


Address 








Northwest Quebec Guides 


“a awaiting outdoor people. 
ng, excellent fishing, 


vast vir 


Big 





gam canoe 
cruising ‘A personal equipment supplied. 
Minimum p 10 days, $150 per person. 
Aeroplanes more inaccessible sections 
extra Ever consideration to individual 
wishes Personal, experienced management. 
A. O. Sinclair Senneterre, Que., Canada 











NORTHERN QUEBEC ““o.cict™ 


Speckied Trout — Ouananiche 
Moose Bear 


This year come to Club Panache—200 square miles of 
leased territory! Finest speckled trout fishing and hunt- 
ing in Northern Quebec. Comfortable cabins—Compe- 
tent guides. Ouananiche fishing trips north of Lake St. 
John arranged—gamest of fresh water fish. Your en- 
quiry invited. References and descriptive folder on re- 
quest. Write or wire 


J. Leonce Hamel, Roberval, Que., Canada 








The old-time 
Cowboy’s 


Pride and Joy 
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ENDLEJON 


VIRGIN woot _f7 





No. $46—One-eighth inch check. 10-oz. virgin 
wool flannel. Red and black, green and black, 
brown and black, blue and black, black and white. 


Now worn with pride and comfort 
by red-blooded sportsmen for 
all outdoor adventure 


For many years Pendletons have been 
‘‘at home on the range’’—now their 
striking patterns are seen everywhere 

along trout streams, ski trails, at the 
gun club. Wherever sports are enjoyed, 
you'll find these famous western shirts. 
The soft virgin wool fabrics protect 
against rain and cold—against blister- 
ing sun. They're designed for action 
freedom. 


Select Your Pendleton Now 


Slip into a Pendleton at your sports, 
or department store. Then 
it’s the one right 


clothing, 
you'll realize why 
shirt for both 
and leisure wear. Choose 
from gabardines or flan- 
nels in solid colors, bold 
and shadow plaids, or 
checks. $5 to $8.50. 
Sample fabrics, litera- 
ture upon request. 


PENDLETON 


sports 





VIRG " WOOL 
Su mt: S 
PENDLETON WOOLEN MILLS OL-O 
Portland, Oregon 


Please send me free literature, sample fabrics, name of nearest 





dealer 
My Name____ —_ — — 
My Address . = — — 


City 
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The Olympic Peninsula 


HE OLYMPIC PENINSULA in Wash- 

ington, located in the extreme north- 
west corner of the United States, is still 
an unspoiled and uncrowded land, ac- 
cording to the State Progress Commis- 
sion. Until a few years ago, this vast 
area, 6,000 square miles, was isolated and 
shrouded in mystery. Today fine high- 
ways, convenient camp grounds, and ex- 
cellent resorts make it a delightful vaca- 
tion land. There are deep evergreen 
forests, cool trout streams, clear lakes, 


| flowering mountain meadows, and jagged 





TO GET GOOD FISHING, 
WORK FOR | T! 








There are also blue 
and the rugged 


mountain peaks. 
glaciers, snow fields, 
coast of the Pacific. 

Lake Crescent is the best-known of 
the many lakes. From tip to tip it 
stretches more than 14 miles, and is the 
home of the Beardsley trout, a species 
peculiar to the lake. This fish reaches a 
large size. The lake is now skirted with 
the Olympic Highway, and has several 
resorts. Lakes Quinault, Sutherland, 
Cushman, Ozette, and many smaller 
lakes dot the peninsula. 

Lake Quinault is the starting place for 
thrilling canoe trips down the Quinault 
River to the Pacific. From it, pack- 
train trips may be taken to the Low 
Divide, the Enchanted Valley, and other 
points of interest. Steelhead-trout fish- 
ing is found in Lake Quinault, the Qui- 
nault River, and other lakes and rivers 
of the peninsula. 

At the mouths of the swift mountain 
rivers, and in snug coves sheltered from 
the sea, are Indian villages. There canoes 
are dug out of great cedar logs. The 
Hood Canal, a long arm of the sea, 
bounds the eastern side of the peninsula, 
and offers fine salt-water fishing as well 
as scenery. 

Wildlife is plentiful on the peninsula, 
with many bands of Roosevelt elk, as 
well as deer, bear, cougar, and many 
other animals and birds. Ferries connect 
the Olympic Highway with Seattle, the 
eastern shores of Puget Sound, and Van- 
couver Island. 


Deer on Abandoned Farms 


PECULIAR FACT about the deer in 

the southern part of Somerset Coun- 
ty, Maine, is that they are concentrated 
around the old abandoned-farm lands, 
in the organized townships, south of the 
big forests. Last fall, as game inspector, 
I tagged 55 deer in a small town of less 
than 1,000 inhabitants. That will give 
you an idea of the abundance of deer in 
such locations. It is true of some other 
parts of the State as well. 

There are no hunting camps in the 
particular section of which I speak, but 
good accommodations may be found at 
hotels and tourist homes. A good local 
guide could surely help a hunter get 
his deer in a few days of favorable 
hunting. The success of a nonresident 
hunter depends almost wholly upon his 
guide. Most hunters enjoy the big woods 
for hunting; but some of them are pass- 
ing up good hunting in organized towns. 
I got my 200-lb. buck within 5 miles of 
my home last fall.—Kendall Cross. 


Big Game in New Mexico 


HERE ARE NEARLY 10,000,000 acres 

of National Forest land in New Mex- 
ico, all open to public hunting except o: 
the game refuges. There are also many) 
other areas that are open to free publi 
hunting, such as public domain, Stat: 
lands, and privately owned lands. 

I would suggest the Pecos primitiv« 
area, lying north of the town of Cowle 
on the Pecos River, as being a good sec 
tion to hunt this season, going in with 
pack outfit. There are plenty of dee: 
a considerable number of bears, and 
few turkeys in that area, all of whic! 
may be hunted with a regular big gam: 
hunting license, costing, for a nonresi 
dent, $25.25. Also within that area ar: 
quite a number of elk. Each year 100 
elk permits are issued for $10 additional 
to the regular big game hunting licens 
Applications for elk permits should }t 
on file not later than September 3) 
There is plenty of water all through that 
mountainous section, with many good 
trout streams. The nonresident fishing 
license costs $3. 

Another recommended section would 
be the Mogollon Mountains and the 
Black Range in the southwestern part 
of the State—Elliott S. Barker, State 
Game Warden. 


California's Big Game 


ALIFORNIA ranked third in a na 

tional inventory of big game animals 
made by the U. S. Department of Agri 
culture. In that estimate the State was 
credited with 482,000 head of big game, 
of which in the number of mule deer 
black-tailed deer, and desert bighorns 
the State had top position in the nation 
It was second in the number of black 
bears. 

Figures for the State showed 304,000 
mule deer, 149,000 black-tailed deer, 
11,700 black bears, 12,800 antelopes, 2,700 
desert bighorns, 700 elk, 200 Rocky 
Mountain bighorns, 150 European wild 
boars, and 59 buffalo. 








Boating Down the Rogue 


NE of the last of our unspoiled for 

ests, with good fishing, is along the 
famous Rogue River, in Oregon. There, 
from a point a few miles below Grants 
Pass, down to the Pacific, 100 miles 
below, is a deep canyon which holds a 
wilderness yet undestroyed. In that wil 
derness are fish and game. When the 
water is clear, the steelhead and trout 
fishing is very fine. Let us be grateful 
that no one can drive through this re 
maining outpost of the primitive. 

The best way to see this fragment of 
yesterday is to go down the Rogue in 4 
flat-bottomed boat, handled by expert 
guides. You can start at Grants Pass 
Rough water, boiling rapids, projecting 
rocks, precipitous cliffs, and such haz 
ards make it a thrilling voyage. Thé 
trip can be made in about 5 days, but 
you'll want to stop along the way and 
fish, so plan to take longer. So, if you! 
heart is strong, your backbone has plenty 
of iron in it, and you want to “get away 
from it all,” go down the Rogue.—L. D 
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British Columbia's Kootenay 


URING September, all big game is in 
season in the East Kootenay of 
British Columbia; sheep, goat, bear, 
from the Ist, elk, moose, and deer from 
the 15th, and continuing on through Oc- 
tober, when everything closes with the 
| exception of goat, deer, and bear. 
| The East Kootenay is full of game. 
| Goat, elk, deer, bear, and sheep are our 
long suits. There are plenty of moose, 
though big heads are not common. In 
the Mt. Assinboine region there is very 
good trout fishing, and cutthroats up to 
6 lb. are taken. 

There is good hunting country within 
one day’s pack-train travel of Radium 
Hot Springs. You should plan on a trip 
of at least three weeks’ duration after 
leaving Radium. In that length of time 
you should get goat, moose, elk, bear, 
and quite possibly sheep. The sheep are 
in the country, but the hunting is hard. 
A lot depends on the stamina and will- 
ingness of the hunters. 

Hunters supply their own rifles, sleep- 
ing bags, licenses, and personal dun- 
nage. A good eiderdown sleeping bag is 
almost a necessity, and an air mattress 
is highly recommended. In the fall, 
though as a rule the days are beautiful, 
| the nights can be cold. Outfitters sup- 
ply horses, food, camp equipment, 
guides, cook, ete. All outfitters ask a 
deposit when booking a trip, which is 
deducted from the cost of the trip when 
completed, but is forfeited if the trip is 
cancelled after the contract is signed. 

we We 
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MY NEXT HUNT I'M 
GOING TO WALK! 














Oregon Mule Deer 


HE FREMONT National Forest area 

in Oregon is good mule-deer country. 
Hunters going in there should provide 
themselves with a map of the forest, if 
they wish to locate the places herein 
mentioned. There are plenty of big 
bucks in that section, and the country 
is pretty rough. 

The Shoestring forest lookout, reached 
from Lakeview, is in the heart of good 
country, and has a good road all the 
way. Gearhart Mountain is the home 
of big bucks, and is accessible through 
Ely. There are good camping sites on 
the road from Bly to Finley Corrals, 
this road skirting the base of the moun- 
tair Rangers at the checking station 
located in Ely, or any local business 
man, will give directions as how best to 
get into that country. 

Cougar Mountain is reached out of 
Lakeview via the Dairy Creek road, and 
then over the road up Cottonwood Creek 
to its headwaters. That puts you up 
high on the mountain. This is a new 
road, built only three years ago. Watch 
that you do not, in hunting the Fre- 
mont Forest, hunt in the game refuge, 

Any good hunter should get a fine 
buck without too much difficulty. A 
map of the Fremont Forest is free, and 





can be obtained on request from the 
office of the forest at Lakeview. A 
bucket, ax, and shovel are absolutely 


necessary, and you will not be allowed 
in the woods without them. Also, you 
must obtain a fire permit at the forest 


office in Lakeview.—Dr. J. P. Bray. 
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LAIRD & COMPANY in buying over 
twenty million pounds of apples this 
year, are again brought close to the 
farmer's problem. 


True sportsmen agree that we are 
deeply indebted to the farmer for 
some of our best hunting. 


This year let's exercise greater care 
than ever to see that no harm comes 
to his property or live stock. 











Please 
cl 


SEND FoR 
YOUR COPY 
OF THE | 
SPORTSMANS 
RECORD 
BOOK 


e . 
osed find th 
Name — 
Addré 5° 


City—— 





J. 


<. LAIRD, Pres. 


America’s Oldest Family of Brandy Distillers 


Each season brings a greater under- 
standing between the sportsmen and 
the farmer, a great deal off€which can 
be attributed to the fine attitude shown 
by the hunters themselves. 


If we can be a part of any plan to 
further cement a real understanding 
between the hunters and the farmer 
our purpose has been served. 






(Signed) 
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ISSOURI was at time a nat- 
tural wild-turkey state. From 
the low swamp land to the high 
peaks of the Ozark Mountains 


one 


the gallant bird roamed the free range. 
But its fate was that of most of the 
state’s game hunters’ guns almost 


Finally the state 
a law making 
month a 


wiped out the flocks 
found it necessary to pass 
an open season of only 
year. 

But this 


one 


didn't the slaughter. 
Even with a one-month open season, it 
became evident that wild turkeys were 
just about a thing of the past. So the 
next steps were vigorous prosecution of 
out-of-season killers, establishment of a 
short season and a bag limit of one bird, 


stop 


and finally, restocking the ranges with 
birds raised in captivity. 

The state organized its own wild- 
turkey farms in state parks. Birds were 
bred from tame hens and such wild 


toms as could be captured and placed in 
the pens. That venture was more or 
less a failure, because turkeys are among 


the hardest birds in the world to raise 
successfully in captivity. Still, the farms 
turned out hundreds of tame poults 
which were liberated in areas where 
some protection was guaranteed by 
hunters and farmers. 


A serious mistake was made in plac- 
ing the birds in areas unsuited to their 
preservation and propagation. Many of 
the tamed wild turkeys were drowned 
by flood waters, for they hadn’t learned 
to take care of themselves. Then B. K. 
Leach, of St. Louis, Mo., developed a 
method that has worked out much bet- 
ter. Leach owned a ranch of several 
thousand acres, the Lost Trail Ranch, 
deep in the Black River region of the 
Ozarks. Noticing several flocks of wild 
turkeys on his holdings, he was inspired 
to raise more of the wild birds to re- 
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his own land. 


stock He did just that 
with considerable success. 

The state learned of Leach’s work and 
arranged with him to raise birds for 
the state at a figure that would warrant 
an expenditure of several thousand dol- 
lars for equipment. 

A row of modern brooders was built 
on the south side of a ridge near the 
large log ranch house. A water system 
was already pumping water from Black 
River, nearly a mile away, and this pro- 
vided plenty of fresh water. Holstein 
cows were purchased to furnish milk 
products, and a balanced ration for the 
poults was worked out by a large grain 
mill. An outdoor furnace was built to 
provide boiling water in which to wash 
all drinking and feeding vessels and to 
sterilize equipment. 

Each house, which cares for about 100 
birds, is warm and dry, and has a porch 


with a wire mesh floor, thus insuring 
fresh air and sunshine. The houses are 


about 12 ft. square. An oil brooder stove 
is used, as it can be refueled without 
going inside the brooder house. 

A cloth covering is placed on the floors 
for the first few days of the bird’s life. 





As turkeys are ex- 
tremely susceptible 
to disease, care is 
taken to keep them 
germ-free. The pots 
and pans, left, are 
sterilized daily 
the big wash boiler 


in 


Rubbers, at right, 
must be worn each 
time the attendant 
enters the brooder 


Theweek-old poults, 
below, walk on wire 
meshwhich provides 
a clean, airy floor 









This gives him a chan 





to stand up withou 
straddling. As soon as |! 
finds his legs, the clot! 
are taken out and rs 
placed with fresh sa 
from Black River. Clea 
sand is put on the floor 
each morning and tl 
used sand carried aw 
from the ranging grour 
When cloths are us¢ 
. they are sterilized da 
aa in boiling water. 

a Lest germs be tracks 
from house to house, one 
man is’ given certa 

houses to care for and no one else 
permitted to enter them. Also, a pair 


shoe rubbers is kept at the door of ea 


house. Every time the attendant ente 
he must put on the rubbers, and r 
move them when he comes out. 
Earthen jars and crocks, used f 
feeding purposes, are taken to the ou 
door furnace every morning and boils 
When a flock is old enough to be trar 
ferred from the house to a pen t 


house is given a thorough cleaning a! 
a blowtorch is used in every crack a! 
not allows 


corner. In short, germs ar‘ 
to thrive in Leach’s brooder houses 
When the _ breeding ison con 
around, the hens (wild-strain bluehead 
are taken to fence-inclosed pens s« 
tered through various counties in t 
wild Ozarks. The fences are high, 
the hens’ wings are clipped frequent 
to prevent them from flying out. A ] 


of trash or poles leans against the fer 
on the outside, giving wild toms «¢ 
access to the hens, as they can walk 
well as fly over the barrier, and fly « 
at will. 
A man is stationed at each pen duri! 
(Continued on page 13) 
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Missouri Rescues the Gobbler 


(Continued from page 


the laying season. He feeds the hens, 
collects the eggs 2 or 3 times a day; and 
keeps wolves, foxes, and vermin away. 
Eggs are taken to a cool place and kept 
there until they are picked up, once a 
day, and rushed to a hatchery. 

By these methods a wild strain is 
maintained which helps the birds to 
take care of themselves after they are 
beyond the danger age of poults. As 
soon as they are big enough to hustle 
for themselves, they are all put to- 
gether in a large pen covering several 
acres, near the ranch house. There 
they stay until the state truck picks 
them up and carries them away to be 
liberated. They soon revert to wildness 
and are as hard to kill as wood-bred 
birds. 

The Leach ranch turns out from 1,500 
to 2,000 turkeys each year. Two men 
are kept busy all the time, and in spring 
and summer 4 or 5 are employed. 

In time, perhaps, much of Missouri 
will be restocked with this sturdy Leach 
strain. It will take years to bring Mis- 
souri’s turkey crop up to even a frac- 
tion of its former size, but with the help 
of B. K. Leach, and the natural process 
of reproduction, the state has at least a 
fair start.—Vic Russell. 


Fertilizer For Bigger Fish 


DDING MORE FISH to ponds pre- 

viously stocked will not permanently 
increase the number of pounds of fish in 
an acre of water; but increasing the 
food supply will do it. Adding to the 
stock without adding to the food merely 
results in decreasing the average size 
of the fish. For food, fish are mainly 
dependent upon microscopic plants and 
animals, called plankton. Fertilization 
increases plankton. 

Pond fertilizers are similar to those 
used by a farmer. Unfertilized ponds 
stocked with such fish as catfish, bass, 
and crappies, have been found to pro- 
duce from 100 to 200 lb. of fish an acre. 
Properly fertilized, ponds have produced 
from 500 to 600 lb. of the same fish an 
acre. These are the findings of H. S. 
Swingle and E. V. Smith, of the Alabama 
agricultural experiment station at Au- 
burn. 

The following amounts of fertilizer 
should be added to each acre of water at 
each application: 100 lb. of “6-8-4,” and 
10 lb. of nitrate of soda. The “6-5-4” is a 
standard formula, the figures referring 
to proportions of nitrogen, phosphoric 
acid, and potash. Where large amounts 
of fertilizer are to be used, a cheaper 
substitute is: 40 lb. sulphate of ammonia, 
60 lb. superphosphate (16%), 5 lb. muri- 
ate of potash, and 30 lb. of basic slag 
or 15 lb. of finely ground limestone. The 
materials may be applied separately or 
mixed. Basic slag, however, should not 
be mixed, as it causes loss of ammonia. 

The first application of fertilizer should 
be made in the spring, as soon as 
danger from floods is over. If the pond 
has not been previously fertilized, two 
or three applications should then be 
made at weekly intervals. Within a few 
days after application of the fertilizer, 
the water should become murky and 
have a green or brown color, due to the 
growth of plankton. Another applica- 
tion should be made whenever the water 
clears. Ordinarily, this occurs in about 
four weeks. The last application should 
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be made in September, the pond thus 
receiving from 10 to 14 applications a 
year. The annual cost to each acre of 
water varies from $14 to $20, and the 
cost of the fertilizer to the pound of 
fish runs from 3 to 6 cents. Ponds hav- 
ing the least amount of overflow water 
require the least fertilizer, naturally, 
since less of the solution is carried away 
downstream. 

The fertilizer is best applied in water 
from 1 to 5 ft. deep. In small ponds it 
may be applied by walking along the 
edge of the water, and broadcasting 
toward the deeper water. In larger 
ponds, boats may be used. If applied at 
the water’s edge, fertilizer encourages 
the growth of weeds, which is undesir- 
able. It should not be used in water over 
5 ft. in depth, as the fertilizer which falls 
into deep water is very slowly utilized 
by the plankton. 


Arizona Mountain Sheep Refuges 


HE KOFA and Cabeza Prieta game 

refuges in Arizona have now been 
established by executive presidential or- 
der, and add more than one million and 
a half acres to federal areas devoted to 
wildlife conservation, says the U.S. Bu- 
reau of Biological Survey. Set apart pri- 
marily as mountain sheep refuges, the 
two ranges will also afford protection to 
other animal and bird species such as 
antelope, peccaries, mule deer, and Gam- 
bel’s quail. 

This section is the hereditary home of 
the bighorn. Although Yuma County is 
still thought to have more mountain 
sheep than any county in the United 
States, their numbers here have been 
seriously depleted. The need for con- 
serving them is shown by the recently 
completed inventory of big-game ani- 
mals in the United States in 1937. This 
census showed a total of less than 17,000 
bighorns in the entire country. In 1913 
Ernest Thompson Seton estimated the 
national total at 28,000. The 1937 esti- 
mate showed about 1,700 in Arizona, and 
1,000 in Nevada. 

The Kofa range is in Yuma County of 
southwestern Arizona; the Cabeza Prieta 
embraces parts of Yuma and Pima 
Counties, and borders on the Mexican 
state of Sonora. Both ranges lie in some 
of the most arid country of the United 
States—desert land, with rugged moun- 
tains reaching to heights of more than 
4,000 feet. Negotiations are pending with 
the Mexican government for the estab- 
lishment of a similar game refuge ad- 
joining and south of the border. 

A few years ago this section abounded 
in game, but indiscriminate hunting and 
poaching have almost eliminated some 
of the most valuable species. There is 
only one other federal refuge maintained 
primarily for bighorns, and that is the 
Desert Game Range surrounding the 
Dixie National Forest in Clark and Lin- 
coln Counties in Nevada. That area of 
over 2,000,000 acres was established in 
1936. 
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v 7,000 PHEASANTS 


Special prices to State Departments, 
Shooting Preserves, Field Trial and 
Sportsmen's Clubs. 


RANGE RAISED 


No Brails-or-Wing Clipping. 


Vv Foundation Stock Our Specialty 


(Beacon Game Bird Feed Used Exclusively) 


The Huntswell Game 


Farms, Ine. 


Route 167, Simsbury, Conn., Phone 76-2 
(A Private Shooting Preserve) 
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Plant Now 


DUCKS 


NO FOOD—NO DUCKS 
No Duck Call ever made will bring 


Wild Ducks to waters devoid of 
j food. Ducks are tremendous eaters, 
4 fly hundreds of miles for good feeding 


WILD CEL- 
SEEDS, ete. 


grounds. Plant WILD RICE, 

ERY, SAGO POND-WEED 
illustrated booklet 
NATURAL FOODS—MORE DUCKS 

tsmal!! expense youcan plant your shooting grounds with the foods 

e. ( powth aqeeaeecs Reseeds and apres ada each year 

yy planting ne are experience, 


Ma 
“Ww ISC ‘ONSIN A UATIC NURSERIES 
BOX 331-B, OSHKOSH, WIS. 


ers in Developing Better Hunting ena Fishing Grounds 









iant Wild Rice 


Wild Celery, Muskgrass, Coon- 
tail, etc. — LEGAL FOODS that 
Ducks love, ready for Fall planting. 
Discount early orders. Describe 
place. Planting suggestions, Folder 
Free. 43 Years’ Success. 


TERRELL’S ofttcshi"its, 





and Other Game Fish 


Fighting sport from Your Own Water. All 
sizes from World’s Largest Fisheries for Fall 
Delivery. Ask for details and prices—Today. 


GRASSYFORK FISHERIES, Inc., 
Dept. G Martinsville, Ind. 
























LOW PRICES 
Send for Catalog 

Complete line of materials 

for Bird ané Animal Pens 


BUSSEY PEN 
PRODUCTS CO. 


GiGi West 65th Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








MINK Ssbes,°" 


Platinum 
All shiy 


betore 


N 
1 


I 


300k 





$2500 


days inspection 


priced on request. 
subject to 5 


fox 
ments made 
acceptance. 
fy pelts have averaged net to me $28.00 each in 
136; $18.25 in 1937 and $14.75 in 1938. 
‘‘Domestic Mink’’ $1.00 


HARRY SAXTON’S neem } RANCH BEMUS POINT, N.Y. 











eet Oe Eastern Mink 

oF 

ail High quality and pelt value. 

‘ty Satisfaction guaranteed. Write 
forprices and terms, Breeding 
pens and kennels priced upon 
request. Polder ’'Mink Raising 
for Profit and Pleasure” 
mailed for 25 cents 





DAVIS FUR FARMS 
R. No. 3, St. Johnsbury, Vt. 





Gusure f3clter 


by pleating our GUARANTEED-to-grow natural foods NOW that will produce IMME- 
ESULTS in attracting and holding ducks this Fall 
Establish permanent feeding beds with our famous GIANT WILD RICE, 
WILD CELERY, MUSKGRASS, NAIAS and all the other favorite foods of wild ducks. 
& your place; we'll send expert planting advice FREE based on many years’ practical experience. FREE 
best prices on market. 
WILD LIFE NURSERIES, Box 711C, Oshkosh, Wis. 


ind plant ye 










One small Fall planting 





Describe 







Why experiment? We produce RESULTS! 







our prices are reasonable 


ir place; 
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Conservation Badly Managed 


EDITOR ARKET gunners of 
Outdoor Life: the past did no 
more than politics and 
commercialism are doing now to profit 
from natural resources. These natural 
resources belonged to all. Each state 
subdivided its share. Some have used 
up theirs or sold them out. The people 
have had little voice in the matter, and 
now have to seek their sport in other 
places, though they could have had even 
better in their own areas if the re- 
sources had been conservatively man- 
aged. When wild areas offering good 
sport are opened up, in order to exploit 
that sport, they are soon exhausted. 
Parking spaces in wild areas? Any log 
in the woods is a good enough parking 
space for any sportsman worth a damn. 
One of our greatest assets should have 
been our ocean front. But where are 
the public beaches? They have been 
sold to private interests, many of them 
closed forever to the public whose money 
pays for the work done to protect them 
from erosion. 

Now that restoration measures have 
been successful in increasing the ducks, 
each state will be ready to kill them off. 
But the ducks have no feeding grounds 
except a few heavily hunted areas owned 
by clubs and private individuals who, 
after the season is over, neglect to carry 
over the birds that are left, so that they 
can go back north in the spring and mul- 
tiply. 

Many state fish and game commissions 
put out a few birds and a few fish with- 
out improving cover and food supply 
one bit. Some sportsmen get a few shots 
or a few fish. But the rest, who pay the 
lion’s share, have no luck and yell for 
more’ stocking. Conservation means 
more than the simple act of putting out 
fish and game in order to impress the 
public. Also, conservation should not be 
used as a cloak to cover management 
of natural resources to benefit a few.— 
L. C. Longstreet, Dunellen, N. J. 


Burglar Catcher 


EDITOR HE LETTER of 
Outdoor Life: C. B. Tune describ- 

ing the fish-and-snake 
fight has interesting possibilities—for 
argument. I've lived in California for 
40 years, and this is the first I’ve heard 
of a water moccasin in the state. The 
incident reminds me of a pet rattler 
that used to sleep in his master’s bed- 
room. One night, while the boss was 
away, a burglar entered the room. The 
snake struck at him, coiled his body 
around the intruder, took hold of the 
bedpost with his teeth, and rattled his 
tail out of the window for the cops.— 
Hal Boyd, Oakland, Calif. 


MAYBE THAT 
MOCCASIN WAS 
IN SOME GOOD 
OLE SOUTHERN 
coRN, Mic! 








Carhart Was Right 


EDITOR URIOUS that Cur- 
Outdoor Life: tis B. Price should 

brand a storyof Arthur 
Hawthorne Carhart’s as fantastic be- 
cause the author said he took 8 shots 
at a running deer with a 303! For Mr. 
Price's information, there are probably 
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a greater number of .303 rifles holding 
more than 8 rounds than any other type. 
John Bull arms his soldiers with the Lee 
Enfield .303, which holds 10 shots. This 
action is used on many sporting rifles, 
with the option of either 5 or 10-round 
capacity.—J. J. Osman, Courtenay, B. C. 


THE REAL QUESTION 
15, WHY WASTE SO , & 
MUCH AMMUNITION £ : 








OW could Mr. Price 

be unaware of the 
Lee Enfield 10-shot 
.303, when he lives in Detroit, Mich., so 
near the Canadian border? It’s avail- 
able in many sporting stocks. And the 
Lee Enfield is very different from the 
Lee straight-pull used years ago by the 
U. S. Navy. The Lee Enfield is a turn- 
bolt, claimed by the late Capt. Crossman 
to be the fastest bolt-action gun made. 
The old Lee is out of the picture. It 
irks me when a person of limited knowl- 
edge decries the work of another man 
who knows what he’s talking about.— 
C. C. Meredith, Streetsville, Ont. 


EDITOR 
Outdoor Life: 


Antelope Horns Again 


EDITOR NDOUBTEDLY the 
Outdoor Life: statement that an- 
telopes shed their 


horns was just a slip on the part of that 
excellent writer Jack O’Connor. But for 
the benefit of youngsters who may never 
have chance to find out at first hand, 
must say emphatically that antelopes 
don’t shed them. 

I was reared in Wyoming when thou- 
sands of antelopes ranged the plains, 
was practically brought up on game, and 
have never taken, or seen, a buck ante- 
lope that had shed his horns, or showed 
any signs of doing so. When mounting 
trophies we always found the horns well- 
anchored. Maybe the Arizona animals 
shed ’em, but not those of Wyoming, 
Texas, and Montana.—Al Yoder, Wald- 
en, Colo. 


IVING in Montana 

Alberta, and Sas- 
katchewan for fifty 
years has given me an opportunity of 
observing antelopes—in fact, I've raised 
them in pens from kids to 7 or 8 years 
of age. And they do shed their horns, 
being unique among hollow-horned ani- 
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ANY SPORTSMAN’S SUBJECT YOU’RE INTERESTED IN? 
WE PRINT AS MANY OF YOUR LETTERS AS WE CAN 


mals in that respect. The bony inner 
spike which grows from the skull is not 
shed, but the shell with the prong is 
pushed off each season as the new 
growth starts. Coyotes and prairie dogs 
carry off the shed horns and chew them; 
I’ve found plenty of the tips around their 
dens.—Lester L. Davison, Bozeman, Mont. 


How to be Popular 


EDITOR ABITS of target 
Outdoor Life: shooters make an 

interesting study 
There's the careless kind, who goes out 
with a rifle and shoots at anything in 
sight—birds, rocks, fence posts, and 
what not. Another type carries a box- 
ful of tin cans, bottles, old electric light 
bulbs, and perhaps a few 25-yd. targets. 
Usually he is rather careless as to where 
he shoots, and generally leaves the place 
littered with broken glass and other 
débris. 

But the fellow who really wants to 
improve his shooting is equipped with a 
target holder, a ground cloth, targets, 
a case to hold his ammunition, spotting 
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*scope, and other equipment. He's care- 
ful where he shoots, learns something 
each time he practices, and cleans up 
every scrap of refuse before he leaves 
the field. No wonder he is welcomed by 
farmers and ranchers who won't allow 
the careless types on their premises. He 
makes friends, just by using common 
sense, but it brings its own rewards. 
E. M. Blades, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Protection for Deer 


N STATES’ where 
deer are fairly plen- 
tiful there are, or 
should be, a fair proportion of real 
sportsmen who would rather pass the 
season without venison than to kill a 
doe. There are others who would let 
does pass rather than face the derision 
of their friends; and still others who 
would seek a buck for a good head or 
a larger carcass. Under such conditions 
the deer herds are likely to be fairly 
well balanced. 

Where the deer population needs a 
little help to maintain its numbers or to 
step them up a little, does should be 
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protected. For example, there could be 
in open season on bucks every year; 
and on does, every other year. If a little 
more protection is needed, there could 
be an open season on does only every 
fourth year. Or, where very few deer 
are to be found, does could be protected 
4 years out of every 5.—Frank T. Wood- 
bury, M.D., Wakefield, Mass. 


Fish and Flavor 


WELL, EL SEGUNDO 
1S AN O1L TOWN! 
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AVE fished a good 

many places along 
the Atlantic Coast, 
from Maine to Havana, Cuba, and have 
put out a few lines on the Pacific, too, 
in spots ranging from the striped-bass 
waters around Martinez to as far south 
as Coronado, Calif. I have found that 
fish with the same name often vary 
much in food value and in flavor between 
two spots. For instance, the flounder 
caught above Boston, Mass., is quite 
different from the fine food fish, bear- 
ing the same name, caught off the New 
Jersey coast. 

One of the best fish dinners I ever ate 
was in Miami, Fla. I had hooked a fish 
(rather small for those waters), and 
while I was reeling it in something else 
hit the line, with a shock that nearly 
pulled the pole out of my hands. It 
took 20 minutes of battling to get the 
line in; on it was a 30-lb. barracuda and, 
on the leader above the hook, a 4-lb. 
mackerel. I left the barracuda on the 
wharf but took the mackerel to my hotel 
and had it for dinner that evening. I’ve 
never tasted better-flavored or whiter 
meat. But off El Segundo, Calif., you 
leave mackerel on the barge, as they are 
an oily, reddish fish. On the other hand, 
a barracuda caught off Coronado is fine 
eating, in contrast to the Florida fish. 
A rose by any other name may smell as 
sweet; but certainly some fish are not 
so sweet as others of the same name.— 
T. B. Austin, Andover, Mass. 


Strange Double 


HILE § shooting 

doves on the rise 
in a cotton field, I 
killed one, and, on my way over to re- 
cover it, a hawk stooped down and 
picked up the bird and started away. 
I dropped the hawk with the other varrel 
before it got out of range. I have never 
heard of anyone’s doing this before and 
neither had the persons that I told.— 
Donald Murfee, Drewryville, Va. 
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Fishing by Sign 

URE GETS me — 

that piece by G. W. 
Von Schriltz about 
catching fish under the proper signs of 
the zodiac. It adds much to the already 
confused ideas which I hold concerning 
what makes fish bite. What does cause 
them to bite? I'll bite. Won’t some one 
who is both a piscator and an astrono- 
mer clarify the matter sufficiently so 
that we all can take advantage of the 
phenomenon whereby “Flat Creek bass 
will hit 2 days when the sign is in the 
Knees, and 2 days when it’s in the Legs” 
‘viz. under the signs of Aquarius and 
Capricorn) ? 
_ I always thought that bass hit when 
it is cool; warm; rainy; dry; the barom- 
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eter high; the barometer low; the fish 
hungry; the fish surfeited; or when they 
just don’t give a hoot—provided they 
haven’t gone to church. Man, oh man, 
wouldn’t I like to get the hang of Pap 
Purdum’s almanac! What reference ma- 
terial I can find seems to indicate that 
the 2 aforementioned signs do not occur 
“every month in hot weather.” In fact, it 
looks like they come along in the winter- 
time. I’m curious to learn how they hap- 
pened to show up on July 6th at the 
time Mr. Von Schriltz was enjoying the 


happy results of Pap’s empirical ob- 
servations—F. O. Wright, Fargo, N. 
Dak. 

Horseshoe Growth 
EDITOR EAR our home, 


when I was a boy, 
there was a large grove 
of eucalyptus trees which supplied us 
with firewood. It was my job to cut 
and split this wood during the summer 
for the following winter. 

A year ago I cut down one of the 
trees and noticed, encircling one of the 
larger branches, a peculiar growth like 
an oversized biceps on a man’s arm. 
When this piece was thrown in the 
fireplace and burned, the coals revealed 
that inside the growth was a horseshoe. 
Then I recalled finding this horseshoe 
when I was a small boy, and hanging 
it on a limb of this tree.— Robert Jewell, 
Glendale, Cal. 
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Making Dad Happy 
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AYIcommend your 

article “Why a 
Girl Needs a Puppy” 
in the August issue, and also the fact 
that you recognize that we women read 
your magazine, too! If it hadn’t been 
for my uncle, who sent Dad a copy last 
summer, I wouldn’t have dreamed of 
giving a subscription to my father for 
Christmas. Since we've come to Texas, 
Dad has little time for anything but his 
office work, and although he always 
keeps his rods and guns in order, he 
never has a chance to use them. Now 
every month the mail brings diversion 
to him, as he reads the stories and com- 
pares notes with his own ideas. I hope 
you'll give us more stories about the 
ladies!—Priscilla M. Williamson, San 
Antonio, Tex. 


Stranger Than Fiction 


EDITOR OW AND then some 
Outdoor Life: of us have experi- 

ences so strange that 
we're called liars when we talk about 
them. Recently I went trout fishing 
along a stream in which the state had 
placed about 6,000 rainbows of legal 
size this spring. Coming around a sharp 
bend, I saw a bird in midstream, swim- 
ming toward the opposite shore. Now, 
this was no ordinary duck of the com- 
mon quack-quack variety. It was what’s 
known around here as the stubble duck. 
It was, in fact, a hen ring-necked pheas- 
ant. 

When I recognized it as such on the 
water I thought it might be a cripple, 
unable to fly. But it took off from the 
water and flew a few yards and alighted 
in the brush. Believe it or not, it’s true! 
—E. P. Hummel, M. D., Sterling, Colo. 


Each With Six Prongs 


EDITOR EING brought up 
Outdoor Life: always to speak the 

truth and to believe 
everything I hear, I’m very trustful. But 
once in a while, when I read some of the 
letters you publish, I think of the old 
engineer on our railroad. He bought 
him a farm and was talking about it to 
his fireman as they were tooling along. 
“The whole farm is eaten up by squir- 
rels,” he said. “Why, the other day I 
went out and shot 25 squirrels in an 
hour.” Just then he sighted a cow on 
the track and put on the air brakes. 
After he had resumed speed he turned 
and said, “And every one of them was 
a mallard!”—C. Elmer Clark, Muskogee, 
Okla. 


Fact or Fancy? 


N HIS article, “Sky- 
ward for Finer 
Heads,” Norman V. 
Wagner stated that, while hunting in 
British Columbia, he shot a deer which 
fell 500 ft. without even scratching a 
horn. Now this sounded far-fetched 
enough. But then he said he shot a 
mountain goat which fell 1,000 ft. and 
was still able to drag its hind quarters. 
That was too much! Here in Texas we 
may ride a jack rabbit now and then; 
or maybe move a house with ants; but 
as for goats falling off 1,000-ft. cliffs and 
living—well, that just isn’t our idea of 
a joke.—Vallie Sorrells, Big Spring, Tex. 


Loves the Humbler Fish 


EDITOR TORIES of trout, 
Outdoor Life: bass, and muskie 

fishing in your maga- 
zine gives me a lot of pleasure, and 
make me want to go and do likewise; 
but I, in common with an army of other 
men who have long hours, skinny 
purses, and a fierce appetite for fishing, 
must get my sport where I may. Liking 
solitude in large gobs, I don't like to fight 
for standing room in one of our popular 
trout rivers; there are no muskies in 
the old Bay State; and where the bass 
fishing is reputed to be good, the line 
forms on the right for boats. 

So I, on a Saturday afternoon, throw a 
rod and some tackle into my venerable 
car, and set out for some small and 
little-known pond where the lily pads 
silver in the breeze. There I borrow a 
leaky tub of a boat from a friendly 
farmer, and pass some pleasant hours 


EDITOR 
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in pickerel and perch fishing. They don’t 
rate high as game fish, but Lord love 
you, you get just as big a thrill in getting 
a slashing strike from a _ lean-jawed 
pickerel as you do from the fierce rise of 
a salmon. Then, if the pickerel are 
coy, I put on a smaller hook and a worm, 


and dreamily watch the dragon flies 
pause to rest upon my float. Then, 
eventually, a perch draws the float 


under. I have my brief moment of bliss. 

Let's have some stories of the humbler 
but well-loved fish such as I’ve men- 
tioned. There are many of us who find 
something in the placid waters of such 
ponds, the croaking of the frogs, and the 
chatter of a stray wild duck that loads 
us up with happiness enough to last a 
week.—James K. Bartlet, Boston, Mass. 
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THE THRILL OF A MARSHLAND DAY 


When autumn air is brisk, there's glorious fun in tramping 
‘ the wide brown marshes after the speeding snipe. You, like 


this gunner, may well be proud if your first shot is a hit 
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N ALL the world there is 

probably no place in the 

hunting season as bonny as 

Scotland. At the moment I 
can think of no other term so 
descriptive as “bonny.” It 
seems to fit that mountainous 
region in the north of Eng- 
land as his shoes fit Mickey 
Mouse. It is large, comfort- 
able, and adequate. 

Scotland in the autumn, with 
the rare sunlight falling on the 
undulating hills, whose rugged 
contours are softened by the 
heather, is something to be 
remembered—or anticipated, 
as the case may be. The lakes 
or lochs lie like mirrors in the peace- 
ful valleys, reflecting the clouds that 
float up from the south. Real English 
clouds these, bluff, domineering in their 
aspect, but pleasing to the eye withal. 

Then there probably are the gillies 
with their sporrans and tartans, mak- 
ing the glens ring with the pibrochs 
of their bagpipes and their quaint 
language, in which “hoot mon” is sup- 
posed to figure. 

I use the term “probably” for the 
reason that, though all the foregoing 
may be true, I have never been to 
Scotland to find out. My case is like 
that of Izaak Walton, who, when asked 
by his village pastor why he did not 
attend the kirk, replied that he had 
intended to but just hadn’t got around 
to it yet. 

I have always felt that I should en- 


The bird is away, but canny Jack Sowdon waits calmly before shooting so that he won't blow the little fellow to atoms 


H ) hl 1| 
his 
reproche., 
tridge is as frequent with him 
as eggs at breakfast. Standing 
six feet, one inch, he traverses 
his native moorlands with a 


joy Scotland in the hunting season. For 
instance, the sensation of hunting in 
spats—or are they gaiters?—-would be 
novel. Then there is the pleasant cus- 
tom the ladies have of lunching with 
the guns. I know of several ladies who 
would far rather lunch with my gun 
than with me when I'm attired for the 
chase. Mayhap the Scottish ladies are 
different. 

Last fall, when a long-awaited invi- 
tation from a certain laird failed to 
materialize, I determined to have my 
own substitute for the Scottish High- 
lands and impressed the mountains of 
the Hudson, in New York, as the 
theater for the chase. Lacking Scot- 
tish grouse, I resolved on American 
woodcock, and neglected the spats alto- 
gether. 

I was in the 


fortunate, however, 





choice of my companions to 
carry out the illusion. Abner 
Harper, though raised in the 
shadow of Storm King Moun- 
tain, is a braw Hieland laddie; 
it is reported on good authori- 
ty that one of his ancestors 
played the harp for the Black 
Douglas himself. Abner is 
reduced to the harmonica, but 
shooting ability is sans 

A double on par- 


long, loping stride that proves 
exhausting to those who fol- 
low in his wake. 

My other companion was Jack Sow- 
don, likewise of Scottish lineage. His 
ancestor was known to his familiars 
merely as Jock o’ the Glen. Jock 
wielded a wicked claymore and dis- 
tinguished himself by shearing off the 
heads of three men who had irritated 
him with one fell stroke. His descend- 
ant’s prowess with the two-shot scat- 
tergun upholds the family reputation 
of skill at arms. 

It was a Friday night, the evening 
before the hunting season opened, that 
this chip of Jock o’ the Glen picked me 
up in his car and transferred me to his 
aneestral manse near Fishkill, N. Y. 
Gone were the rumble of traffic, the 
hooting of automobile horns. In their 
place were the haunting music of a 
brook that ran beneath my window, 


C. BLACKBURN MILLER finds that slogging through the moorlands 
on a timber-doodle expedition can be bonny sport, spats or no spats 
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and the occasional whine of a setter 
from the dog run. 

I stumbled from bed next morning to 
the sense of a dank, drear fog that 
even Scotland would have been hard 
put to duplicate. A hasty breakfast, a 
perilous trip in a ferryboat, and we 
drew up at the abode of Abner Harper. 

A problem now confronted us—-how 
to stow three guns, two dogs, and three 
men in a single-seated car. Back of 
the seat and under the rear window 
was a slight ledge, and upon this the 
dogs were required to perch. Jack was 
at the wheel, while I occupied the 
middle position and, twisting one leg 
about the other, endeavored to make 
room for Harper’s invading shanks. 
He closed the car door before sitting 
down; and when he finally subsided 
onto the seat I knew how the center 
sardine in the can felt when packed for 
shipment. 

The distance to the first cover was 
seventeen miles, over country lanes. 
Leaving the driveway, we set our 
course through the fog as best we 
could. The dogs, stirred to their 
depths in anticipation of the forthcom- 
ing hunt, trembled and panted heavily 
in my ear. One drooled consistently 
down the back of my neck; and I was 
powerless to prevent or reprove. 

As we left the plain and began to 
ascend the mountains the fog grew 
even thicker. A small black object ap- 
peared suddenly in the mists ahead, am- 
bling independently along a rut. Jack 
had no chance to spare the life of the 
beast. There was a slight bump as the 
car passed over it; and in the next 
second an overpowering stench pro- 
claimed the fact that it was, or had 
been, a skunk. 

The fresh aroma of a polecat, inhaled 
shortly after breakfast and in a 
crowded car, is not to be taken lightly. 
I could see in the mirror’s reflection 
that the two setters were visibly af- 
fected. They had closed their mouths, 
drooped their ears, and were swalldw- 
ing rapidly and often. A drear sign, 
especially in view of my proximity. 
Suddenly everything seemed to go 
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Men and dogs taking a breather 
between battles with the brush. 
Their trouble has been rewarded 


"Good morning!" The eager dogs 
know that coat means business 








































































































































round, I felt a strange dryness at the 
angle of the jaw, and I muttered to 
Jack to stop the car. 

This done, we all stumbled out into 
the dank fog. Revived finally by cop- 
ious drafts of pure air, we once more 
poured ourselves into the car and re- 
sumed our way. We twisted and turned 
along the country roads in an indefinite 
sort of way, ever and anon peering out 
to see where we were. There were 
no distinguishing landmarks in evi- 
dence. A patch of discouraged woods, 
a sodden swamp, or a mist-wreathed 
field: that was all. 

Suddenly Harper directed Jack to 
turn in by an old gravel pit. There we 
piled out, the dogs scratching my neck 
with their claws in their eagerness. 





Heading downa lane 
into woodcock cover, 
with a real Highland 
mist for atmosphere 


Guns were assembled, shells placed in 
hunting-coat pockets, and we were off. 
The path led to a bog which was grown 
up with alders. A _ noisome-looking 
place at best. Into it Harper plunged, 
the dogs at his heels. We followed and 
deployed. 

We had proceeded perhaps 100 yards 
through the fog and the bog when I 
heard Jack call point. I set my course 
in a westerly direction and plunged 
blindly through the interlaced alder 
boughs. The wet leaves gave me a 
shower bath that left little dry upon my 
person. I could not see my companion, 
but laid my course as straight as pos- 
sible. 

There was a crashing in the brush 
ahead, and I surmised that Abner was 
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also coming in. Instead, as I leaped a 
bog hole, I all but collided with a spike- 
horn buck. It would be difficult to sur- 
mise who was the more surprised; and 
for a long moment we stood in ardent 
contemplation of each other. 

The report of Jack’s gun ended the 
mutual survey. With a shrill snort the 
buck sailed over some brush and went 
on his way. A few yards brought me 
to where Jack was sternly ordering 
his dog to “hunt dead.” The faithful 
setter looked under several tussocks, 
scanned the bare arboreal arches over 
his head, and then settled down to 
dislodge some errant flea. This was 
followed by a copious draft at the bog 
hole, some more scratching, and a com- 
plete end of my friend’s patience. His 
mouth grew grim, he cut a _ switch, 
strode forward—and stepped squarely 
on the dead woodcock. It was but a 
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An unexpected meet- 
ing begins a day of 
thrills for the high- 
land hunter. These 
blasé deer seemed to 
know the guns were 


loaded with bird shot 


Exciting moment! 
Must be something 
there, all right; but 
to judge by the smell 
it is not woodcock 
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few inches from the dog’s nose. 

We pressed on. Alder boughs scraped 
off our hats, we sank to our shoe tops 
in muck, and smarting sweat ran into 
our eyes. There was sudden thunder 
on the left, and Harper had done for a 
couple of plump timber-doodles. 

I had begun to think that I never 
would have an opportunity of seeing 
one of these long-billed bipeds when, in 
stepping over a bunch of withered 
marsh grass, I heard a sudden twit- 
tering that told me of a woodcock in 
flight. The supreme moment, and I 
was pitiably unprepared! Caught off 
balance, I teetered uncertainly on one 
leg. The vanishing bird appeared for 
a brief second before I sat down heavi- 
ly on the grass clump. Whether the 
shock of sitting down discharged the 
gun, or whether I accidentally pulled 
the trigger, I shall never know, Suffice 


as 
v Number 6—pheasant shot, 
a but woodcock won't wait 


while you go to buy 9's 





to state the 20 gauge cracked out, the 
leaves fell in a generous shower, and 
Jack called: “You got him.” 

The woodcock lay quite dead, his toes 
quivering in a final spasm, and as 
Jack’s setter retrieved him my mouth 
opened to explain the mystery of the 
shot. I closed it, however, without ut- 
tering a sound, pocketed the bird, and 
we floundered over to where Harper 
was enjoying a quiet smoke on an old 
stone wall. 

We crossed a road and climbed a 
wooded slope, bare of underbrush of 
any kind. For some minutes I had 
been aware of a sensation in the air. 
It was a smell, familiar yet strange, as 
difficult to place as a favorite pipe after 
the spring house cleaning. It grew 
ever stronger, and finally the big black- 
and-white setter pointed. All we could 
see on the ground before him was what 
looked like a circular piece of concrete 
some two feet in diameter. 

Jack Sowdon moved in, ready to 
shoot at the first flush. No feather 
flew, and still the dog pointed. The 
hair on his back stood up stiffly, his 
hind legs trembled, and I could see that 
he was visibly affected. 

The smell had increased. Something 
dead, I concluded. Then I heard Sowdon 
exclaim. 

He was staring down at the concrete 
beneath the dog’s nose. He bent down, 
touched it, and arose smelling his hand. 

“Cheese!”’ he announced. 

“Cheese ?"’ I questioned vaguely. 

“Just that. Can’t you smell it?” 

“Smell it? Nothing else but.” 

Abner Harper now approached. His 
setter, seeing ours, backed stanchly, 
though our dog was beginning to sway 
slightly on his legs. Jack Sowdon took 
a knife from his pocket and plunged 
it into the cheese’s aged breast. I 
collapsed weakly, while the groggy 
dogs lay down and closed their eyes. 
To my horror Sowdon ate a large part 
of the cheese which had clung to his 
knife blade. I endeavored to arise— 
and found myself slipping. I had man- 
aged to sit on still another cheese, 
concealed beneath the leaves. 

Where had these 
cheeses come from? 
None of us hazarded 
a guess, but went 
from their general 
vicinity into purer air. 
I, however, remained 
an outcast for the 
rest of the day, for 
the stench of the 
cheese upon which I 
had sat was ever with 
me. 

We came at last to 
a valley that stretched 
away between the en- 
compassing hills. <A 
valley rich in alder, 
and lined with a prom- 
ising growth of young 
birch. It looked good 
to me. I accepted the 
middle position, and 
listened while my 
companions urged on 
their dogs to further 
effort, or sought (Con- 
tinued on page 72) 
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Rocky Mountain Whitey | 





On his first cast George hooked a tough one which he finally landed on the ice shelf 


p= VERY once in a while I feel like 
kicking myself because I fail to 
recognize good fishing right in 
hee MY Own back yard. At the mo- 
ment I have a good swift kick coming 
because I've been overlooking Core- 
gonus williamsoni Girard, or Rocky 
Mountain whitefish. I suppose I never 
would have caught on if it hadn’t been 
for George Ristine, who lives up on the 
White River, near Meeker, Colorado. 
Coregonus has been called everything 
from a son-of-a-witch to a grayling, a 
sucker, a mountain herring, and the 
Great What-is-it. Actually, Corry is a 
blood relation of the trout and the 
salmon; and I've just found out some- 
thing even more important. He’s fun 
to catch, if you take him out of a swift 
mountain river with thirty inches of 
snow on its banks and enough slush 
ice coming down with the current to 
thicken the water to the consistency of 
cold molasses. 
Hereabouts, Corry is called whitefish 
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by everybody except those who think 
he is a squawfish or a chub. He is im- 
portant enough to have a closed season 
and a bag limit, and you fish for him 
at 6,300-foot altitudes when the weath- 
er is so cold you have to wash your 
teeth in Prestone. 

You find him in water that, in sum- 
mer time, harbors the best trout—six- 
foot-deep riffles where the current trav- 
els at a Seabiscuit gait and is strong 
enough to keep the stream from freez- 
ing ail winter. 

In season, his meat is as sweet as a 
honeydew melon, and nearly as juicy. 
Hitting the bait with a purposeful 
bump, when the hook sinks home he 
pulls like the very devil, and his first 


By 
ED M. HUNTER 


rush is as fast as a rainbow’s, thoug! 
he doesn’t last quite so long. All his 
fighting is below the surface; he never 
leaves the water until you drag him 
out onto the ice. 

Corry’s range is wide, extending fro 
British Columbia down through Wy 
oming and Colorado. I first met hi 
back in the summer of 1931, surfac« 
feeding in still water in a Wyoming 
trout stream, and I didn’t give him his 
due. From the way he was dimpling 
that water, I thought I had to do witha 
big trout—one of those oldsters wh 
sometimes come out into the still 
reaches of a stream late in the evening 
and practice taking small insects with- 
out overly disturbing the glassy face 
of the pool. 

I dropped a dry fly down over his 
head, and watched him rise and punt it 
out of the water with his nose, like a 
trained seal punching a rubber ball. I 
tried again and again, with no success, 
until I changed to a No. 18 fly. Then I 
found out why he had missed my first 
casts. His mouth was so small that he 
couldn’t wangle the feather duster I 
had thrown. When I hooked him on the 
No. 18, I thought I’d fastened the Go- 
liath of all the trout in Wyoming 
That whitefish peeled off twenty yards 
of line, and traveled fast enough to 
make the reel put on a cantata, with 
extra emphasis on the high-C parts 
That was his only protest against the 
hook, and I was disappointed when he 
turned out to be no trout. I knew he 
wasn't a sucker, though except for his 
lips he looked the part. I knew he 
wasn’t a grayling; he didn’t sport a tall 
wavy dorsal fin. I didn’t know what he 
was, and cared less. I was hunting for 
trout, and he represented just so much 
lost time to me. I’m ashamed to say I 
killed him and threw him into the wil 
lows for the birds to pick. 

I never considered whitefish fair 
game for a trout fisherman unti 
George called my attention to thé 
winter side of their existence. Ever! 
then I didn’t put too much faith in what 
George said. When I talked to him o! 
the phone on Christmas Day, he sa 
the whitefish were biting, and that he 
saved a good hole; would I like to con 
on over and try them on New Year's 
Day? I said yes, partly because 
wanted to see George. 

“Coming on over’ meant driving 2% 


Call him grayling, sucker, or a great what-is-it, 


this much is certain: he will give you a fight, 
and he makes the tastiest winter dish you can hook 
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miles across the Continental Divide at 
11,000 feet in midwinter, with a slip- 
pery ride through a fantastic snow- 
white world that only needed seven 
dwarfs to make it a fairyland. But 
I've never yet had trouble finding an 
excuse to go fishing; so I went. 

George gave me two long cane poles 
to carry, each fitted with a fixed reel 
and fifty yards of twelve-pound cast- 
ing line. Then he picked up a funny 
contraption—six feet of wire screen 
tacked to two wooden stakes—which he 
called a bait seine. George put this 
catchall under his arm, slung a little 
tackle pouch over his shoulder, and 
said, “Let’s go!” 

He wore a heavy fur-lined cap, a 
sheepskin-lined leather coat, and hip- 
high fishing boots. I sported hunting 
boots, because I hadn’t expected there’d 
be any water to wade in up there at 
that time of year. I also donned a 
hunting cap, a wool sweater, and all 
the leather I could crowd on my back. 
I know we looked ridiculous trekking 
down to the river with fishing poles 
over our shoulders while we broke trail 
through knee-deep snow all the way. 
We should have had a dog sled. 

Surprisingly enough, the river wasn’t 
frozen over. George said the current 
is so fast that ice has no chance to 
form, though thick ice shelves extend 
over the shallows to its edge. It was 
from this shelf that we did our fishing, 
and on its rim, or just under it, that 
we caught our bait. 

The bait is a larvalike thing called 
a “scorpion” by the natives. In truth, 
it does look something like a scorpion, 
having an evil cast of countenance and 
two tail appendages that could be 
stingers. There are two kinds—black 
ones, which resemble hellgramites, and 
pale green ones, which, as near as I 
can make out, are simply a younger 
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generation of the same larve. Both 
kinds live on the underside of rocks on 
the river bottom. They are most plen- 
tiful in the shallows, in sandy or mud- 
dy parts of the stream. 

“The black ones,” said George, ‘‘are 
no good. The fish take the green ones 
better.” 

Unrolling the catchall, he waded out 
into the cold water. He stretched the 
screen across the current, stood the 
stakes to which it was tacked on the 
river bottom, and brought their upper 
ends together, holding them in one 
hand. The current 
rushed through the 
screen, depositing 
slush ice in the mesh. 
With his foot, George 
began to disturb the 
rocks above the screen 
in the bottom of the 
stream. 

“Gosh, this water is 
colder than billy-be- 
damned!” exclaimed 
George. But I couldn’t 
help—I didn’t have 
my waders with me. 

Presently George 
lifted up his catchall, 
disclosing about forty 
pounds of ice mixed 
with a few scorpions 

all black ones. He 
tried again and again. 
After a while he 
caught two green 
ones, and said, “Well, 
this is enough to show 
you how it’s done!” 

On the way to our 
fishing hole he ex- 
plained, “This catch- 
all of mine is just a 
makeshift. Some of 
the boys make them 


George held his catchall 
(below) as he disturbed 
the rocks with his foot, 
to dislodge the larve. 
Raising the seine (right), 
he found slush aplenty— 
and a few bait ''scorps" 
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with iron rods, which they can drive 
into the river bottom. It saves you 
from holding up these wooden things. 
That slush gets heavy.”” We progressed 
a couple of hundred yards through the 
hip-deep snowdrifts along the river 
bank. ‘Here’s the hole I’ve been sav- 
ing for you,” he said. “It hasn’t been 
fished in.” 

We put our gear down on the ice 
shelf and George opened his little tackle 
pouch. Digging out a five-foot leader, 
twelve-pound test, from between the 


pads, he tied ‘Continued on page 99) 


In season, these cousins of the trout are 
as sweet and juicy as a honeydew melon 
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So that we wouldn't lose the whole works in a bad snag, 


the sinker tie-up was made the weakest part of our rig 
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With Moose, You Never Know 


XTRAORDINARY and wholly 
unexpected happenings, it seems 
to me, are the chief character- 
istics of moose hunting in Alaska 
And that, perhaps, is why the moose is 
such popular game among visiting 
American sportsmen. 

Take an incident that occurred one 
blizzard-swept October afternoon at 
the headwaters of Mystery Creek, on 
Alaska’s Kenai Peninsula, during a 
hunt I was making with John and Matt 
Lantis. 

Arriving in the moose country two 
weeks late as the result of a messy 
shipwreck on Cook Inlet, we found the 
moose had yarded up somewhere. I 
knew they were within a few miles of 
camp, but couldn’t locate them. For 
eight days we hunted from dawn till 
dark, scouting valley after valley, with- 
out finding even a track. This, mind 
you, in the heart of the finest moose 
range in the north. 

On the afternoon mentioned, we were 
mushing down Juneau Creek, opposite 
Trout Lake, heading back to camp. A 
raw wind moaned out of the north, 
scooping up the powder-dry snow and 
whirling it in blinding sheets through 
the lean spruces. Matt was trying to 
light a cigarette, and cussing steadily 
as his numbed fingers broke match 
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He leaped to his feet and lunged 
forward, Instinct made me clamp 
on with my knees before | real- 
ized clearly what had happened 


after match. At last he saw it was no go. 

“John and I aren't quitters,’’ he said, 
throwing the cigarette away in disgust. 
“If you say we've still got a chance to 
take a couple of trophies, we'll get 
some snowshoes and stick until Christ- 
mas. But I can’t help thinking, from 
the way things look, that the hunt is 
a bust.” 

“The moose are around here some- 
where,” I told him doggedly. “They 
don’t crawl into holes and they don’t 
migrate. If we keep on hunting, we’re 
bound to find them.” 

We slogged on for another hour 
through the ankle-deep snow, heads 
down, coat collars turned up against 
the cutting wind. Then John halted. 
“Hold everything!” he said. ‘“Isn’t that 
a moose trail over there?” 

It was. A moose had crossed a frozen 
beaver pond and angled up the high 
ridge separating the Juneau Creek and 
Mystery Creek watersheds. The tracks 





were fresh, and I thought its trail 
might lead us to the moose yard we had 
been seeking. 

“All right, we'll follow the critter,” 
Matt announced. “I’ve got a hunch our 
luck has started to turn.” 

The wind was blowing a polar gale 
on the ridge crest, filling the air with 
driving snow and chunks of sharp crust 
ripped from the rock ledges. The moose 
trail, nearly blown over now, went 
down toward a line of jack spruce rim- 
ming a saucer-shaped valley above the 
Mystery Creek headwaters. 

This side of the ridge was studded 
with mountain juniper bushes which 
grew to an average height of four feet 
and then spread out flat to cover an 
area of several square yards. With the 
snow on them, it was almost impossible 
to distinguish between the bushes and 
the hillside bowlders and drifts. 

Part way down to timber, I walked 
out on one of these snow-masked pit- 
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falls, lost my balance as the branches 
sagged under me, and fell sprawling. I 
landed, so help me, squarely on the 
back of a bull moose lying under the 
cavelike overhang of the bush. 

The thundering wind, of course, had 
prevented the bull from hearing our 
upproach. When I came down on his 
back, he heaved to his feet with a 
hoarse bawl and lunged forward. In- 
stinct developed during years in the 
saddle caused me to clamp automatical- 
ly with my knees before I realized 
clearly what had happened. 

A kind of paralysis came over me 
when I saw the brown withers and 
spreading antlers of the bull. I let my- 
self slide back over his rump to the 
snow, just as he reared and jerked his 
head around savagely so that one ant- 
ler blade raked across his back. He 
made another bound forward into a 
drift and whirled, head down, neck hair 
rucked up. 

I had dropped my rifle in the mix-up, 
and didn’t dare take my eyes off the 
bull to look for it. Behind me I heard 
John say, “Shall I shoot?” I wanted 
to reply, “Hell, yes!” but felt that if I 
moved or spoke the bull would be on 
me in a flash. He was less than a dozen 
feet distant, set to charge. 

The tableau probably lasted five sec- 
onds. Then the bull wheeled with a 
loud snort and plowed down through 
the drifts, to go out of sight presently 
around the corner of a rim-rock cliff. 

When we had said a few of the things 
that seemed appropriate to the occa- 
sion, and I had found my rifle and 
knocked the snow from the barrel and 
breech, we went on to timber. At once 
we began seeing moose—bulls, cows, 
and calves. From a vantage point on a 
hummock we counted forty-five bulls 
on one hillside, most of them lying in 
the lee of bowlders and brush clumps. 

We looked them over, made our 
choice, and took a pair of fine trophies. 

On our way back to camp, feeling I 
could now discuss the matter calmly, I 
asked Matt and John why neither of 
them had fired when the bull I had 
fallen on was about to charge me. 

“Well, I asked if you wanted me to 
shoot,” John said, “but you didn’t an- 
swer. I figured you knew what you 
were doing.” 

Matt said, “Sure. I had a bead on 
him all the time. But everybody knows 
a moose won’t charge a man. And be- 
sides, his head wasn’t so hot. The 
palms were dished.” 

With the exception of Indian meat 
hunters, the greatest menace to the 
moose population of Alaska is the ubiq- 
uitous black bear. Finding a moose 
calf cached in a thicket is a black 
bear’s idea of a swell break—and he 
finds plenty of them. But he has to 
work fast and carefully, because a cow 
moose is no respecter of black bear 
when her calf is threatened. 

I was casting flies for jack salmon 
at the forks of Goose Creek one spring 
when I saw a cow moose hide her calf 
on a bit of high ground between the 
forks of the creek. The area had been 
cut over by beavers, but they had left 
me small aspen clump in the center of 
the opening. The cow halted at the 
edge of the thicket and nosed the calf 
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toward it, uttering a low, strongly nasal 
wheaw-w-w, wheaw-w-w. 

She then turned and walked away a 
few paces. When the calf started to 
follow, she whirled as though in anger, 
lowered her head, and shoved the calf 
into the thicket so roughly that it fell 
on its side. She stood over it a moment, 
then trotted across the opening and 
went out of sight into the timber. This 
time the calf made no move to follow. 

I wanted to go over for a close look 
at the little fellow, but couldn’t find a 
place to cross the creek. Snow was 
melting in the hills, and the stream 
was high. So I resumed fishing. I 
hooked a salmon, and was beaching it 
at the rim of an eddy when I saw a 
black bear, coming down the bars 
across the right fork of the creek. 

When he arrived opposite the forks 
he halted, reared up, and began rolling 
his head from side to side as he tried 
the wind. I knew he had got the scent 
of the moose calf, because the wind 


was blowing directly from the thicket 
to him. This was especially interesting 
to me, for I had heard that young 
moose calves had no body scent that a 
predator could detect. 

After a moment the bear plunged 
into the stream and swam across, 
climbing the bank within a few yards 
of me. He shook himself like a dog and 
loped straight across the opening 
toward the thicket. The only weapon I 
had with me was a .22 Woodsman pis- 
tol. I got it out, took a rest over a 
snag, and prepared to give him the full 
clip where it wouldn’t do him any good. 

But before I could fire there was a 
crashing in the aspens across the open- 
ing, and a loud snort that sounded like 
tearing canvas. The cow burst into 
view, galloping—the second time in 
twenty years of more or less intimate 
association with moose that I had seen 
one break out of the swinging trot 
characteristic of the species. Big ears 
laid back, neck outstretched, she 


Read the evidence «his Alaskan has 


to offer, and you will agree that 


the biggest of the deer tribe also 


displays the biggest bag of tricks 


By 


RUSSELL ANNABEL 







| saw the bear lash out with a front paw. Then he 
went down again under the cow's pile-driver hoofs 
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pounded across the open space. The 
bear swiveled around, gazed at her an 
instant, and started back toward the 
creek. 

The cow caught him before he had 
covered twenty feet. She bounded into 
the air and came down striking like a 
wild horse. I saw the bear roll over 
and kick with his hind paws, saw him 
twist around and recover himself and 
lash out with a front paw that raked 
across the cow’s shoulder. Then he 
went down again under her pile-driver 
front hoofs. When she missed him and 
struck the ground, it sounded like hit- 
ting a plank with a sledge. 

A grizzly would have killed the cow, 
I suppose; and a large black bear prob- 
ably could have held his own with her. 
But this bear was a_ two-year-old, 
weighing about 250 pounds, and he 
didn't have a chance. When at last he 
managed to avoid her slashing hoofs 
long enough tc reach the creek bank, 
he leaped into the water without hesi- 
tation, and swam back to the other 
bank. 

The cow stared after him, shaking 
her head angrily and striking the 
ground with a big splay hoof. Present- 
ly she returned to the aspen thicket, 
made the wheaw-w-w sound again. 
The calf stood up, wobbly on its long 
legs, and followed her into the timber. 

On the Chicaloon River one fall, 
Gunn Buckingham and I witnessed a 
bit of primitive drama with a definitely 
modern twist. We were stalking a bull 
and a cow with the intention of photo- 
graphing them if we could get close 
enough. As we crawled on our stomachs 
through a ragged fringe of alders, we 
heard something in the brush off to our 
right. It was another cow, drifting 
like a brown ghost through the dense 
brush. She was young and 
sleek, whereas the other cow 
was old and ribby, almost roan 
in color. 

The bull was standing with 
his head in a brush clump, feet 


spread wide in the truculent, 
half-dopey attitude of bull 
moose during the rut. As the 


young cow emerged from the 
alders into the glade she craned 
her neck out, humped her back, 
and made a curious moaning 
sound. The bull turned and 
started toward her, head down 
and walking with a slow, stiff- 
kneed gait that gave the im- 
pression that his horns were 
too heavy to support comfort- 
ably. 

At once the old cow wheeled 
and drove past him at the new- 
comer, rearing and _ slashing 
with her front hoofs at the 
young cow’s head. The sudden- 
ness of the onslaught smashed 
the young cow off balance; but 
she recovered and jerked around 
with her ears back and front 
hoofs striking like pistons. For 
an instant both cows stood 
straight up, with their noses 
pointed at the sky and their 
forelegs entangled in a sort of 
clinch. 

The bull 


trance at this moment. With a 
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came out of his J. 





windy grunt, he charged headlong at 
the embattled cows. The end of his 
left antler blade caught the old cow in 
the ribs and sent her to her knees. He 
then whirled on the young cow, shak- 
ing his head threateningly. With his 
brow tines jabbing at her flank, he 
hazed her across the glade. 

When the cows were separated by a 
distance of some fifty feet, the bull re- 
turned to his original position, head 
down in the alder clump, legs spread 
wide, ears drooping dopily. The cows 
milled about nervously, then began 
browsing. 

“So now everybody’s happy,” Buck 
observed. “That’s one way to handle a 
triangle situation. Treat ’em rough 
and keep ’em separated.” 

That you never can be certain of a 
big-game trophy, even when you have 
your rifle sights lined on the animal at 
close range, was vividly demonstrated 
in the course of a hunt I made at the 
head of Resurrection Creek in the 
Kenai region. My companion was a 
young chap named Paul Jarvis, who 
had come north for moose in December 
because he wanted to photograph the 
animals in the snow. 

We mushed up Resurrection Valley 
from the village of Hope, and made 
camp at the forks of the creek. 

The first morning we found a band 
of twenty or thirty moose feeding in 
the last timber under American Pass. 
As the wind was right and we each 


One moose started for the bank. The 
Indian struck at the brown head with 
his paddle. But the bull refused to 
turn, and now the other one followed 


CLINTON SHEPARD 








wore a white parka, we had no trouble 
working to a point within fifty yards 
of the animals. Paul exposed a pack of 
film, and was reloading when a bull 
with a tremendous head came out of a 
jack-spruce thicket and stood looking 
suspiciously toward us. His head was 
branchy, heavy, and symmetrical. 

“There’s your trophy,” I said. “It’s 
a seventy-inch head if I ever saw one.” 

Paul handed me the camera and 
eased a cartridge into the chamber of 
his rifle. The bull knew we were there, 
and at the faint click of the rifle bolt 
he turned and fled back into the jack 
spruce before Paul could fire. 

“We'll get him,” I promised. ‘““There’s 
a lot of open country around here, and 
he'll have to cross it. Come on.” 

As we stood up in plain view of the 
other moose, the suddenly frightened 
animals stampeded in all directions, 
rearing high to breast the crusted 
drifts. A long-legged yearling blun- 
dered within a few feet of us, mis- 
judged the height of a snow-plastered 
windfall top, and fell headlong among 
the snowy branches. 

The big bull had crossed an opening 
and was now heading into a line of 
close-packed spruces. Paul knelt on 
his snowshoes, rifle to his shoulder. 

“When he comes out the other side 
of that timber, I'll drop him,” he said. 

I caught glimpses of the bull smash- 
ing his way through the low branches. 
Then he (Continued on page 78) 
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A crow will come in to the right call; 
the wrong one only frightens him away 


Unloading the decoys. A stranger passing 
at that moment might have thought ghosts 
were playing an eerie kind of chess game 


Black wings on the way. It was time to get in the blind 


HE ghost method of crow shoot- 
ing was invented in Michigan one 
morning when Dan Markley was 
gazing idly out of Bryce Denni- 
son’s kitchen window. “Look at that 
flock of crows crossing the river,” re- 
marked Dan. ‘‘Where are they all com- 
ing from—cCanada?”’ 
“Sure; they cross the Detroit River 


every morning like that,” answered 
3ryce. 
“Wonder if a fellow could decoy 


those babies. If so, it ought to make 
some pretty good practice shooting,” 
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thought Dan out loud. 

There was snow 
on the ground, for 
it was winter. The 
boys figured that an ordinary blind 
wouldn't do; nor would their usual 
hunting clothes. They needed some- 
thing that would blend with the snow. 
Thus the plans progressed, and before 
long they had the technique pretty well 
worked out. 

“Grab that white coat and pull it 
over your hunting jacket,” Bryce bade 
me just at daybreak on the morning I 
went along. ‘And here’s a white cap. 
Now come along, and we'll show you 
some screwy shooting.” 

Our equipment was loaded on a sled 





For Crows 


and hauled to the cat-tail marsh near 
the river. On an open spot, sprinkled 
with empty shells that told of previous 
carnage, Bryce pounded iron rods into 
the frozen ground. To these he tied the 
white cloth which was to make the 
blind 

Dan unloaded the wooden decoys and 
began setting them out. If a supersti- 
tious stranger had come along just 
then and seen us fussing around with 
those decoys he’d have run for cover; 
for we must have looked like a trio of 
ghosts playing some eerie kind of chess. 

The decoys were soon set out—all 
seventy-five of them. A few were 
carved realistically, life-size; the rest 
were flat sil- (Continued on page 52) 
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EER HUNTING resolves itself 
into four simple operations. 
First you find the deer. Next 


you shoot him. Then you dress 
And, finally bring him home. In 
theory, that’s all there is to it. But in 
practice, bringing home the buck is 
likely to be a problem, as Griffin, Lee, 
and I found out many times in the 
Maine woods. 

One year we had two tenderfeet in 
our party whom we had promised all 
kinds of shooting. But at the end of a 
week we had failed to produce it. One 
night after supper they reminded us 
pointedly of that fact. 

“You fellows promised us plenty of 
deer,”’ one tenderfoot complained, “and 
so far we haven't seen hide nor horns. 
What are you going to do about it?” 

Lee turned from the dish pan and 
looked with disdain at the speaker. 
“We've been too busy keeping you fel- 
lows from getting lost to have time to 
hunt. Left to ourselves, the major and 
I can kill a deer any two days we hunt.” 

“Twenty bucks says you and the 
major can’t bring in a legal buck in 
the next two days,”’ was the reply. 

“There's no law against a spike or a 
doe. They’re all legal deer here in 
Aroostook County,” Lee replied, spar- 
ring for time. 

“Well, I see you won't take 
it,” the tenderfoot taunted. 
“You fellows have been telling 


him. 


FIRST, YOU FIND THE DEER 


Bringing Home the Buck 


us about bringing in the bucks. But 
twenty of them says you can’t bring 
in one within two days.” 

“And twenty says we can,” 
him up. 

We sealed the bet with a drink all 
around. 

Next morning Lee and I ate breakfast 
by lantern light, with our rucksacks 
already packed, and the rifles stowed in 
the canoe. I broke the skim of ice in 
the landing cove while Lee slipped the 
big shell into the water. 

For the next half hour we drove the 
boat over the glassy surface of Chandler 
Deadwater. We turned right at the 
forks where the half-mile-wide body of 
water narrows to a stream, from fifteen 
to 200 yards wide. As the channel 
twisted and turned through an alder 
and tamarack swamp, the red ball of 
the sun struck us full in the face, or 
threw our shadows far out over the 
water, first to the right, then to the left. 

Mist drifted lazily in a breeze that 
hardly stirred the gleaming frost feath- 
ers of the dead rushes along the shore. 
Occasional muskrats cut through the 
water like miniature submarines leav- 
ing V-shaped ripples behind. It was one 
of those mornings that make one glad 
to be alive—and in such a spot. 


I took 


A flicking ear behind an alder bush 


By MAJOR M. E. BARKER 








on the shore suddenly snapped us out of 
our daydreams. We both saw it at the 
same time and there was no need for 
words. Lee put his paddle away while 
I drove the canoe silently forward 
toward the alder clump. 

Lee had his long-barreled Winchester 
ready for instant action, as we came 
within fifty yards of the thicket. Now 
a brown patch of deerskin became 
plainly visible, but I was much too 
occupied in putting the canoe through 
a maze of logs to have time to investi- 
gate the deer. My whole energy was 
bent on getting Lee into a good shoot- 
ing position—I knew he’d do the rest. 

The Winchester came up to Lee’s 
shoulder and I saw him squint down the 
sights. With that I dug the paddle in 
the water, expecting every second to 
hear old Meat-in-the-Pot speak. In- 
stead, Lee lowered the gun with a dis- 
gusted: “Hell! It’s only a doe.” 

I swung the canoe about, to head 
upstream. As I did so, a huge buck and 
a doe bounded out of the alder patch 
and were lost to view after one jump 
into the swamp. For a brief moment I 
saw the widespread antlers of the buck 
silhouetted against the sky. 

Finding your deer is very simple, 
provided you can see him. 

We beached the canoe and agreed 
that our best chances were on 
the mountain slopes. Lee won 
the toss for the north slope, 
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which left me a fire warden’s trail that 
twisted along a ten-mile bench on the 
south slope. We planned to meet at 
noon at a tumble-down logging camp 
some eight miles to the west, and 
earlier on signal, should either of us 
get a buck. 

With a wave of the hand and a cheery 
“Good luck!” we parted. During the 
morning I hunted back and forth 
across the south slope, resisting the 
temptation to shoot grouse, but I found 
no deer or fresh sign. About 11 o’clock 
I reached the rendezvous and sat down 
to rest. 

In a little while I heard two shots 
fired in rapid succession far away to 
the northeast, followed, after a short 
interval, by a third. 

“Sounds like Lee’s gun,” I said to 
myself. “But that’s too far away for 
him.” 

Half an hour later, however, I again 
heard a shot in the same direction but 
now much closer. I took out my watch. 
Thirty seconds later a second shot 
sounded and, after a similar interval, a 
third. Our signal! I answered with my 
gun, and started out to meet Lee. After 
a brisk half hour of walking, I fired 
again and got an answer from some- 
where near. 

“What kind of deer did you get, 
Lee?” I asked when we had found each 
other. 

“As nice a one as you could want. 
Got a good head, but he’s not very 
heavy. He’ll carry nicely.” 

“How far away is he?” I went on, no- 
ticing that Lee was mighty well blown. 

“Oh, not far! But we'd better get 
going.” 

He swung into the lead and held a 
good stiff pace for an hour as we 
slipped down damp hillsides and skirted 
dense thickets. We were angling away 
from the trail all the while. 

“Where is that deer, Lee?” I asked. 

“Just around the next hill,” was the 
cheerful reply. 

Sure enough, we heard the moose 
birds screeching and in due time sighted 
the carcass. When we got close enough 
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to see clearly I sat down on a bowlder 
and groaned, for there on the ground 
before me lay one of the biggest bucks I 
had ever seen! What a job we had on 
our hands! 

We found a good-sized spruce pole, 
light and straight, which we cut to 
proper length. Then we lashed the 
buck to it in such a manner that it 
couldn’t sway. We padded the two ends 
and shouldered our burden. 

In the first hour that we carried the 
buck, we rested five minutes every 
quarter of an hour. But as the sun 
dropped lower and spitting flakes of 
snow drifted out of the north, we 
pressed on harder—and made poorer 
time. Sundown found us still three 
miles from the canoe. 

We sat down to talk the situation 
over. Leave the deer and come back 
the next day? Or camp with him? We 
decided on the latter for the simple 
reason that we were too tired to go 
on even without him. 

Selecting a deep, sheltered valley, we 
cut plenty of spruce boughs for our 
beds and for a windbreak, dragged in a 
liberal supply of wood, and prepared 
for the night. Supper was a pot of 
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He may have been a lightweight 


heavy as a horse to tote to camp 





scalding tea, broiled deer liver and 
heart, with sweet chocolate for dessert. 
Presently we slept the sleep of the ex- 
hausted. We woke stiff and cold in the 
early morning hours. Our fire was out 
and a crisp snow was falling. Waiting 
for dawn, we took turns tending the 
fire, and with the first streak of light 
we forced our stiff shoulders under the 
ends of the tote pole. Up steep banks 
and over snow-covered bowlders we 
fought our way, and all the while the 
snow kept sifting down. About 9 o’clock 
we reached the canoe, loaded it, and 
started downstream. 

We found the cabin deserted, but the 
key was in its accustomed place.In a 
short while we had a roaring fire going, 
and prepared a hot breakfast of flap- 
jacks and sirup, bacon, oatmeal, eggs, 
and a pot of strong black coffee. There 
was meat in camp, and horns too. We 
had won our bet but earned our money, 
and when our tenderfeet returned they 
paid up cheerfully. 

On another occasion Lee and I 
tracked a buck all day in the snow. 
Late in the afternoon the deer tired; 
and as he was just a little ahead of us, 
fading fast, (Continued on page 109) 
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Newell considers that meal practically 
in the pot, but it's still much too near 
for a shot. Lady, less patient, watches 
the bird as it keeps moving to her right 


No, that second shot which has 
been pumped into place will not 
be needed; so downcomes the gun 
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When you nail them like that 
the next move is your dog's; 
Newell waits while his wise 
partner speeds out to re- 
trieve from the high grass 



























































ONTY MONTGOMERY told 
me about this craziest way of taking 
trout in Colorado’s Rocky Mountains. 
It sounded lunatic. But gosh, I was 
ready to try it. 

“There's a screwy bunch of sports- 
men at Gunnison,” Monty said, “who 
canoe the canyon and fish as they go.” 

Traveling maybe a thousand miles 
by canoe through the Quetico—Lake 
Superior country, I've ridden some 
stretches of white water. But the idea 
of running the Gunnison River, a moun- 
tain stream, appeared to be about as 
reasonable as putting on a fancy rope- 
spinning act in a roller coaster, or play- 
ing a harp on a bucking bronc. If you 
know the way those mountain rivers 
race, you can conjure up the picture. 

Just below Gunnison town the river 
“canyons up,” as Westerners say. At 
several places, hay-wire roads snake 
down side gulches to the river's edge. 
Water between these occasional trails is 
hard to reach. There are gorges, spots 
where waters run like a mill race, deep 
pools, and long slides ending where the 
river bangs into granite cliffs. In those 
sections less easily reached by usual 
methods, there is a heap of good fishing 
water that rarely is worked. But these 
Rocky Mountain canoe wranglers get 
in there; sometimes they get in with a 
splash and a yell. 

Below the tiny town of Sapinero the 
canyon becomes really colossal; there 
lies the famous Black Canyon of the 
Gunnison. By the records, only one 
party has ever gone through that gorge. 
But before the river reaches the maw of 
this deadly stretch, there is a prelude of 
lesser canyon guaranteed to satisfy any 
“daring young man in a flying canoe.” 
To me, the idea wasn't so screwy; it was 
challenging. 

Monty saw he had me hooked. He be- 
gan feeding me hair raisers. George 
Eastman capsized, lost his tackle, saved 
his life, narrowly escaped drowning. 
Eastman’'s canoe, a ninety-dollar job, 
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Kayaking lhe Canyon 


Tearing through treacherous white 
water may be a crazy way to fish, 
but it’s a trip you never forget 


By 
ARTHUR 
HAWTHORNE 
CARHART 





After catching them on the fly, you wondered how the chap in waders got any kick at all 


smashed on into the Black Canyon and 
never was heard of thereafter. Monty 
assured me that every season there 
were cases like this, and cited names. 
Being pitched into ice water running 
wild is no warm prospect; but every 
time Monty gave a name, I had it jotted 
down. Within an hour after landing in 
Gunnison I had a date with Ralph Por- 
ter, treasurer at the Western State 
College, to shoot the canyon—and to 
fish as we went. 

Ralph's wife, who seems resigned to 
letting her husband risk his neck if he 
thinks it’s fun, agreed to drive the car, 
drop us up canyon, and later pick us up 
down canyon, if we got there. It was 
while we loaded the car that I met the 
Shitepoke. 

Some of the canyon busters own fac- 
tory-made canoes; Ralph built the 


Shitepoke. A canvas-covered kayak 
with aluminum ribs, it looks about as 
seaworthy as a paper hat. Ralph de- 
clares it is just the thing to skim the 
rapids. He has an ingenious device for 
carrying it atop the auto—cross clamps 
that fit at the ends of the cockpit, 
sponge-rubber cushions to rest on the 
car top—and after the lash ropes are 
tied at either end, it rides perfectly. 

We reached an old highway bridge, 
the clamps were removed, and Ralph 
made a date to meet Mrs. Porter at 
5:30, designating the point we'd reac! 
at that time. These fellows who run th« 
river can time arrival at a certain point 
within a matter of minutes. Provided 
of course, they don’t end up in the river 
meanwhile. 

“I always wait until he’s started, 
remarked Mrs. Porter, as we lifted the 
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kayak into the edge of swift water. I 
thought for a moment that perhaps she 
always took this last look because it 
really might be the last. 

“Down we go,” said Ralph. He waded 
into the stream after I had squaw- 
squatted in the bottom of the little boat. 
“See you at 5:30,” he added, waving to 
his wife, and the current took us. 

The Gunnison is a world-famous trout 
stream. Fishing it in the orthodox man- 
ner, wading, you feel the mighty force 
of the rushing water. There are no 
really quiet spots in that stretch of the 
Gunnison; it is a hustler, going places. 
It has power. 

It is entirely different in the kayak. 
You float, lightly, skipping along with 
the dancing riffies. Riding along, you 
cast first on one side, then on the other, 
spotting the fly into likely lies. The 
little craft dances like a bubble. There 
is no appreciation of the speed you 
travel while you look only at the flow- 
ing water. 

But look at the bank, and you get a 
strained feeling around your shoulder 
blades. You are standing still, but the 
crazy shore is running, like a wild thing, 
back upstream toward the Continental 
Divide, forty miles away. 

“There’s a likely spot,’’ Ralph said 
from the stern. He gave a twist with 
the double-ended paddle, and we slipped 
toward a willow-curtained bank. “Pitch 
one in there.” 

A two-pound trout slammed at my fly 
but missed, and before I could cast 
again the current carried me out of 
range. Ralph shot his line from the 
rear of the boat. Apparently the same 
trout bounced from under the brush and 
smacked at the fly. Another miss. Not 
a chance in the world to give him a 
third try. Everything calls for fast 
action in this canoeing down the Gun- 


nison; even the misses happen in high- 
geared seconds. 

“There’s the first rapids,” Ralph an- 
nounced. “Better stow your rod!” 

From where we had put in, the river 
slides down grade so steadily that it all 
should be classified as rapids. But di- 
rectly ahead was a sharp-pitched ramp, 
where the river stepped down maybe 
ten or fifteen feet within a distance of 
a city block. In the channel are bowl- 
ders as large as an office desk. Waters 
spout up against them, fraying madly. 
But there is one clear chute in the cen- 
ter where the powerful river has 
scoured through. 

“Sit tight; we’re going to travel,” re- 
marked Ralph. 

There was no need for such advice. 
Being in the Shitepoke at that moment 
was like riding a spring freshet on a 
corn husk; but it was the Shitepoke or 
nothing. In we went, waves curling 
around us. Ralph dipped his double- 
bladed paddle. I glanced at the shore 


The kayak took us to a seldom- 
fished hole, far out of reach of 
the wading fisherman's best cast 


~ 


lines. Those crazy banks of the Gun- 
nison, they run! Occasionally Ralph 
paddled to keep the Shitepoke headed 
into the center of the trough. For the 
most part, we sat tight and left it to its 
own devices. 

Strangely enough, I felt no touch of 
anxiety in the shooting of that first 
rapids. I've been through white water 
with some of the best canoemen up on 
the Ontario boundary. But this was a 
new experience, exciting, exhilarating, 
novel. The drop of the river was great- 
er, the speed greater, the plunge more 
fierce than any water I'd shot in the 
Lake country. All the way it roars and 
tumbles; in some places it leaps. 

Below the chute we began fishing 
again. Ralph even fished the lies back 
of bowlders through part of that rapids. 
I suppose there is a technique to be fol- 
lowed if one should tie into a five- 
pounder while running a mill race in a 
kayak. I should like to see it demon- 
strated. But if (Continued on page 84) 





The double-ended paddle proved indispensable in bringing the kayak through swift water where split-second shifts were called for 
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RDINARILY, any man fool- 

hardy enough to ring my 

doorbell at 3 o'clock of a 

black October morning would 

get a cold welcome. But it was no or- 

dinary occasion when Allison and Earl 

rang. In a scant four hours the bars 

of yearlong restraint would be dropped, 

and once again we could swing a shot- 

gun barrel after the swift-winged ducks 
of our pond. 

It wasn’t really our pond at all. It 
didn’t seem to belong to anyone. - But 
we considered it ours by right of dis- 
covery. And we knew that ducks would 
be there. No matter how windless the 
day, mallard and teal would still come 
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Still another flock of birds 
hurled over us, and our gun 
barrels grew hot; Earl, left, 
waded out to get a pair while 
his new pup looked on sleepily 


swinging over on set wings, with necks 
outstretched and eyes fixed on our de- 
coys. 

We loaded our gear in the car, and 
were soon rushing over the highway be- 
hind the white beams of our headlights. 
We three sat in the front seat, the 
dogs in back. 

Sparks, my English springer, was a 
tried-and-true veteran of field and 
marsh, but Earl's five-month-old pup, 
also a springer, was making his first 
trip. It was also to be the tryout of 
my new gun, a 12 gauge double with 
28-inch barrels. Up to then I had used 
an 814-pound pump gun, and my new 
weapon felt considerably lighter. Earl 





























was anxious to show off his new dog, I 
was anxious to show off my new gun, 
and Allison was just plain anxious to 
start shooting. The highway whipped 
under us at obliging speed. 

We stopped for breakfast in Everett, 
Wash., about thirty miles from Seattle, 
and then resumed our northward trek 
in a growing stream of traffic. It looked 
as if 50,000 other fellows were going 
hunting, too. That caused no worry. 
We always had our pond to ourselves, 
and the more shooting there was on the 
tide flats, the more ducks came in to us. 

At last we turned off the highway 
and followed a dirt road for a mile, 
crossed a slough, and parked our car. 
An alder swamp lay just beyond the 
slough. Here was our secret: near the 
middle of the swamp there lay a good- 
sized pond, covered at this season with 
a floating scum of alder seeds. And 
how the ducks did like those seeds! 

Loaded down with decoys, guns, 
lunches, vacuum bottles, and flash- 
lights, we started plowing through the 
dense thicket. We traveled several hun- 
dred feet, and then were brought to an 
abrupt halt. Barring our way was a 
ditch we’d never seen before. It was a 
fine ditch, wide and deep, and running 
straight as a surveyor’s line from our 
pond to the slough. 3ut its botton 
was dry and cracked, telling us plain 
ly that every drop of water in our pond 
had long since drained away. 

“Well, of all the Allison howled 
The rest of his remark was obscured 
by pale blue flames and the pungent 
odor of brimstone. 

We did not bother to trace the ditch 
or try to find the reason for it, bu 
scrambled back to the car. 
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“Half an hour to shooting time,’’ Earl 
said grimly. ‘“Let’s roll! It’s only five 
or six miles to the tide flats.” 

We rolled. Earl’s new pup was the 
only one of us to accept conditions 
gracefully—he simply curled up again 
in the back seat and went to sleep. Earl 
watched him doubtfully. And I was be- 
ginning to wonder if I’d get to shoot 
my new gun at all. 

We knew what we’d find on the flats, 
of course, but that didn’t keep us from 
feeling worse when we drove past end- 
less white signs, each bearing the la- 
conic legend, POSTED. We saw men 
straggling across harvested grainfields 
toward the dikes, and men standing 
half outlined against the water in the 
thin light of dawn, eagerly waiting for 
the zero hour. We drove hard, and 
searched in vain for a patch of un- 
claimed marsh grass big enough to hide 
a sandpiper. But the bay curved in, 
and we found ourselves on the main 
highway again, pounding northward. 

“No use going any farther,” I pro- 
tested. ‘“‘This is the end of the flats. 
The road climbs into the hills, and from 
now on the shore line is nothing but 
cliffs.”’ 

Allison slowed the car and swung off 
the road, preparatory to turning back. 
There was a stubble field between the 
highway and the dike, and a flock of 
mallards erupted out of it when we 
stopped. They weren’t a hundred yards 
away from us. 

“Let’s get out there on the dike and 
try it,” Allison suggested, more in de- 
spair than in hope. 

“Too close to the highway,” Earl ob- 
jected. “In another hour the traffic 
will be whooping through here like the 
floodgates of hell. No sane duck will 
come within a mile.” 

“I’m not so sure about that,” Allison 
argued. “A dozen cars have passed 
here in the last ten minutes, but those 
mallards never budged until we stopped.” 
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“It’s better than rid- 


Coming alive, 


Earl's 


ing around, anyway,” dog finally made a re- 


I put in. “And we have 
it all to ourselves.” 

Earl was gentleman 
enough not to mention 
the obvious reason for 
the absence of gunners 
—no one else was fool 
enough to go hunting 
within 300 yards of the 
Pacific Highway. We 
piled out of the car and 
across the field, to take 
up stations behind a 
wooden bulkhead that 
protected the dike. At 
last I could slip a pair 
of loads into my new 
gun. Sparks perked up 
wisely and watched the 
sky. 

Earl's pup, I noticed, 
sniffed around a minute 
or two, and then curled 
up sleepily in a clump 
of grass. Earl glanced 
at him suspiciously. 

Those last creeping 
minutes before 7 o’clock 
are interminably long, 
with daylight growing 
stronger and high grass 
rustling about your 
shoulders as you crouch 
and wait, dreading that the whistle of 
wings will come too soon, but praying 
that they will come when it’s time. Gun 
barrels lie cold against your fingers, 
your thumb searches a dozen times to 
test the safety, and you feel your dog’s 
flank hard against your boot, trembling 
with sheer excitement. 

“Mark!” 

It was Earl who called the sharp, 
low-pitched warning. An unbelievable 
stillness possessed the dike as I watched 
a black speck growing larger over the 
water. A single was coming head-on 





trieve, dragging in a 
drake he couldn't carry 


A ready-made blind 300 yards from 


ahighway didn‘t promise much, but a 


brisk wind sometimes works wonders 


By 


CHESTER CHATFIELD 


toward us, and flying as if the devil 
rode on his tail. Allison, seventy yards 
to my left, pulled up his gun. 

The teal flared suddenly skyward like 
a feather caught in a burst of wind, but 
his flight ended as he smashed into a 
driven spray of chilled 6’s. He came 
whirling down to the wet seaweed that 
lined the flat. 

Sparks cleared the bulkhead in one 
long leap, and a minute later was trot- 
ting back with the duck. He brought 
it to me, of course. As far as Sparks 
was concerned, I was the man who 

killed all the ducks. He 
was very proud of me, 
even if I did have such 
poor sense as to give the 
duck to Allison. 

Earl’s pup had raised 
his head at the shot, but 
now he curled up again 
and went back to sleep. 
Obviously, he was not 
gun-shy. He seemed to be 
shy of sleep. Earl gave 
the pup a worried stare. 

The sound of gunshots 
hammered steadily across 
the calm surface of the 
bay, as hunters to the 
south of us began pound- 
ing the ducks. For a few 
minutes there were thou- 
sands and tens of thou- 
sands of waterfowl in the 
air over the bay. Gradual- 
ly they settled down in 
huge rafts, apparently 
quite content to stay out 
of range until we went 
home. But during the 
flurry off excitement we 
had had a bit of luck. A 
flock of pintails hurled, in 
streamline flight, between 
(Continued on page 68) 
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Forgotten Dog 


By DICK SMITH 


EORGE GRAHAM VEST repre- 
sented the state of Missouri in 
the United States Senate for 

four six-year terms—1879 to 1903-——yet 
today his chief claim to fame rests on 
the peroration of a court-room plea 
made nine years before he became a 
member of that august body. 

Vest’s eulogy on the dog has been 
printed and reprinted times without 
number. It has been read and reread 
by countless thousands. School children 
have been taught to recite it along with 
Lincoln's Gettysburg address. For near- 
ly seventy years it has been considered 
an American classic. 

Yes, millions have read Vest’s speech. 
But how many ever heard of Drum, the 
dog responsible for it, or read the de- 
tails of the lawsuit over the killing of 
Drum in the course of which Vest gave 
utterance to the words that made him 
famous? 

Even the people of Warrensburg, 
county seat of Johnson County, Mis- 
souri, where the lawsuit was tried, 
unwittingly have been party to the 
conspiracy of silence» against Drum. 
They forgot him completely when they 
installed a bronze plaque in the wall of 
the courthouse where the case was 
heard. The plaque may still be seen in 
the wall of the structure, long since 
abandoned as a courthouse and turned 
into a private dwelling. On it one reads: 
WITHIN THESE WALLS ON SEPT. 23, 1870 
SENATOR GEORGE GRAHAM VEST 

DELIVERED HIS FAMOUS 
EULOGY ON THE DOG 
HE DIED AUG. 14, 1904 AND WAS BURIED IN 

BELLEFONTAINE CEMETERY, ST. LOUIS 

Every one of the six attorneys as- 
sociated with Drum’s case after it 
reached the higher courts rose to dis- 
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tinction. Francis M. Cockrell, like Vest, 
was sent to the United States Senate, 
serving his state there for thirty years. 
Cockrell’s partner, Thomas T. Critten- 
den, became governor of Missouri, while 
Vest’s partner, John F. Philips, was first 
a commissioner of the supreme court of 
Missouri and then a federal district 
judge. And associated with Vest and 
Philips in presenting Drum’s case was 
the firm of Elliott and Blodgett. G. N. 
Elliott was later elected judge of the 
court in which the case was tried, while 
Wells H. Blodgett became vice president 
and general counsel of the Wabash 
Railroad after serving as state senator. 

One of the three lawyers who handled 
the case before a justice of the peace 
even attained fame of a vicarious sort. 
He was David Nation, the husband of 
Carry Nation, whose anti-saloon ac- 
tivities with a hatchet won her national 
publicity. 

But of the case itself, even the trial 
records have disappeared. All that re- 
mains is the journal of the court of 
common pleas in which were noted the 
various steps in the case from its in- 
ception in 1869 to its final disposition 
in Drum’s favor by the supreme court 
of Missouri, three years later. 

The rest of Drum’s story must be 
pieced together from snatches found 
here and there—mostly old newspaper 
clippings of interviews with this or 
that person who had, or claimed, first- 
hand knowledge, and whose statements 
were used as a peg on which to hang 
the reprinting once more of Vest’s 
eulogy. In only one of the clippings re- 
vealed by a somewhat exhaustive search 
was Drum’s name so much as mentioned. 

Old Drum—for so the dog of Vest’s 
eulogy was called, though he was but 
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five years old—would never have been 
admitted to a bench show or a field 
trial where a pedigree was required 
with the entry fee. He was all hound. 
But beyond that there was nothing 
more to be said about his lineage, for 
he was not all one particular breed of 
hound. There was something of the 
foxhound in the big black-and-tan dog; 
but a trace of the bloodhound was re- 
vealed also by a suggestion of square- 
ness about his muzzle and the rudi- 
ments of a dewlap. 

The thing above all else that endeared 
Old Drum to his master, Charles 
Burden, was that the dog “never lied” 
when on a hunt. Burden knew in- 
stantly from his baying what sort of 
game he was trailing. And when he 
opened on a scent his voice was like the 
drums of the bush telegraph of a 
jungle tribe. It was from this that he 
got his name. Other dogs could be 
heard a mile and a half away—possibly 
two miles when the weather was right 

but Charles Burden declared that a 
quarry had never led Old Drum so far 
that his voice could not be heard. And 
he would trail anything from a man to 
a deer. In hunting ‘“varmints’’—’coons, 
possums, skunks, foxes, wolves—he was 
without a peer. He was the one dog in 
all the two western tiers of Missouri 
counties who showed no sign of fear 
when a wolf was at bay. While other 
dogs pranced about, barking, Old Drum 
rushed in and dispatched the enemy. 

To quote the late Thomas T. Critten- 
den after he retired as governor of 
Missouri: “The dog was known far and 
near in that part of Missouri as one of 
the fastest, best-nosed, least uncertain, 
and as having the most singular and 
regular bark. No hunt of any im- 
portance was had in Johnson, Cass 
Jackson, or Henry Counties that Drum 
was not a prominent figure. He seldo 
opened on a trail that he did not run 
down the game.” 

Drum’s master held him as priceles 
A hunter who had crossed the plains 
many times, Charles Burden lived in 
two-room log cabin in Big Creek b« 
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tom six miles southwest of Kingsville, a 
village in western Johnson County. 

A mile north of Burden lived Leonidas 
Hornsby. In appearance and ideas the 
two were as different as any men could 
well be. Life, by and large, was just 
one long hunt for Burden. Six feet tall, 
with blue eyes and light hair, he boasted 
an iron constitution and was known as 
a man of determination. Hornsby was 
small and wiry, with flaming red hair. 
He was essentially a farmer, tilling the 
soil, raising sheep, cattle, hogs, and 
horses; and his neighbors said of him 
that he was “sot in his ways.” 

In the summer and early fall of 1869 
Hornsby lost a number of sheep, and 
attributed their death to dogs. Charles 
Burden said it was more likely that 
wolves were responsible. But Hornsby, 
though he had hunted with Old Drum 
and other dogs of the neighborhood 
himself, vowed that he would kill the 
first dog he found on his place. 

Then came the fatal day, October 28, 
1869. Business took Burden to Kings- 
ville that day, and he passed Hornsby’s 
home both going and coming, exchang- 
ing a friendly greeting with his neigh- 
bor each time. In the evening he stayed 
home, but Old Drum and the rest of the 
Burden pack started out to hunt on 
their own. 

The crisp fall weather was ideal, and 
a late afternoon shower had caused a 
red fox that ventured near the Burden 
hen house to leave a trail rich with its 
musky odor. Burden and a brother-in- 
law sat in front of the Burden cabin, 
smoking and enjoying the fox race as 
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VEST'S EULOGY ON THE DOG 


GENTLEMEN OF THE JURY: The best friend a man has in this world may 
turn against him and become his enemy. His son or daughter that he has 
reared with loving care may prove ungrateful. Those who are nearest and 
dearest to us, those whom we trust with our happiness and our good name, 
may become traitors to their faith. The money that a man has he may lose. 
It flies away from him perhaps when he needs it most. A man's reputation 
may be sacrificed in a moment of ill-considered action. The people who are 
prone to fall on their knees to do us honor when success is with us, may be 
the first to throw the stones of malice when failure settles its cloud upon our 
heads. The one absolutely unselfish friend that a man can have in this selfish 
world, the one that never deserts him, the one that never proves ungrateful 
or treacherous, is his dog. 

Gentlemen of the jury, a man's dog stands by him in prosperity and in 
poverty, in health and in sickness. He will sleep on the cold ground where 
the wintry winds blow and the snow drives fierce, if only he may be near his 
master's side. He will kiss the hand that has no food to offer; he will lick 
the wounds and sores that come from encounter with the roughness of the 
world. He guards the sleep of his pauper master as if he were a prince. 
When all other friends desert, he remains. When riches take wing and repu- 
tation falls to pieces, he is as constant in his love as the sun in its journey 
through the heavens. 

lf fortune drives the master forth an outcast in the world, friendless and 
homeless, the faithful dog asks no higher privilege than that of his company 
to guard against danger, to fight against his enemies. And when the last 
scene of all comes, and death takes the master in its embrace and his body 
is laid away in the cold ground, no matter if all other friends pursue their 
way, there by his graveside will the noble dog be found, his head between 
his paws, his eyes sad but open in alert watchfulness, faithful and true even 
in death. 


It was as perfect a piece of oratory 
as was ever heard from pulpit or bar. 
Jury and spectators were entranced 
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Drum would trail anything 
from a man to a deer. He 
never ‘‘lied,"" and seldom 
opened on a scent that he 
did not run down the game 


news of its progress was brought back 
to them by the “drumming” of Old 
Drum and the baying of the rest of the 
hounds. The men, knowing every foot 
of the surrounding country, could tell at 
any given moment where the dogs were. 

At last Burden said: ‘“They’re circling 
north toward Hornsby’s. Old Drum’s 
out there in front as usual. He'll lose 
them all in a few minutes if they don’t 
quit trailing by scent and cut across by 
ear to catch up with him.” 

There was silence for a time between 
the two men. Then the report of a gun 
was heard from the direction of the 
Hornsby home. Neither thought any- 
thing of it until they missed Old Drum’s 
voice among those of the other hounds. 

The brother-in-law was the first to 
recall Hornsby’s threat. “Do you think 
he could have shot Drum?” he asked. 

Burden, knowing Hornsby had hunted 
with Drum himself, couldn't believe it, 
but he got his hunting horn and blew a 
blast on it. Shortly all the dogs put in 
their appearance—all but Old Drum. 
Again and again Burden sounded the 
horn without result. But he still didn’t 
dream there was any connection be- 
tween the shot and Old Drum’s absence. 
He went to bed supposing that the 
hound had merely run beyond earshot 
of the horn. 


OWEVER, the next morning Old 
|| Drum was still away, so his master 
started out to look for him. Remember- 
ing the shot and his conversation with 
his brother-in-law, he went directly to 
the Hornsby farm. There he found the 
little red-haired man and a farm hand, 
Dick Ferguson. 

Yes, Hornsby told Burden, a shot had 
been fired at his home the night before. 
It had been fired by Ferguson, on his 
order, at a dog that had entered the 
yard. But while the dog had been 
peppered, it had not been killed, Horns- 
by said, because the gun was lIdaded 
with grains of corn instead of shot. 
The intruder had merely run away 
howling. Besides, the dog did not look 
like Drum but like one belonging to a 
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neighbor whose name was Davenport. 

“It may have been my dog you shot,” 
Burden said. “If it was and he’s hurt or 
dead, I'll have satisfaction one way or 
another or know the reason why.” 

That same morning Old Drum was 
found dead near a ford on Big Creek, a 
considerable distance from the Hornsby 
home. His head was in the water and 
his left side was filled with shot. Ap- 
parently the dog had been carried or 
dragged to the point where he was 
found. The hair on his underside was 
matted with mud, and in it were hairs 
thought to be from a sorrel horse. 
Hornsby owned a sorrel mule. The body 
of Old Drum might have been carried 
there flung across the mule’s back. 

To support this theory, there were 
plenty of people who would have heard 
the report if the fatal shot had been 
fired in the vicinity where Drum was 
found. They had heard no such report. 

So, although Burden could find no 
traces of blood in Hornsby’s yard, he 
was convinced that Ferguson, on orders 
from Hornsby, had killed Drum. Bur- 
den’s friends restrained his first impulse 
toward violence. They urged that the 
way to avenge the dog was to resort to 
the law. So Burden went to Kings- 
ville and hired a lawyer, one Thomas 
S. Jones, better known as Buffalo Jones 
because of a concoction called “buffalo 
bitters’ which he recommended for all 
the ills of man or beast. 

Buffalo Jones thought $100 ought to 
be about right for a dog like Drum and 
filed suit for that sum before Justice of 
the Peace George Monroe. Thereby he 
showed that his knowledge of the law 
was on a par with his knowledge of 
medicine. For when the case came up 
for trial November 25, 1869, Dave 
Nation, Hornsby’s lawyer, moved for 
dismissal on the ground that a justice of 
the peace had no jurisdiction in suits in- 
volving more than fifty dollars. 

Before the case could be dismissed, 
however, Buffalo Jones moved to amend 
his petition, reducing the sum sought to 
fifty dollars. This Justice Monroe per- 
mitted over the protest of Nation and 






his partner Allen, who then demanded 
a jury trial. This was agreed to, but a 
hung jury resulted. In January, 1870, a 
second trial was held. This time a jury 
found in favor of Old Drum’s owner in 
the amount of twenty-five dollars. 

But this was only the beginning. 
Hornsby’s lawyers immediately ap- 
pealed to the Johnson County court of 
common pleas. The case was set down 
for trial in March at Warrensburg. And 
now four big guns of the Warrensburg 
bar made their appearance in the case 
replacing Jones, Nation, and Allen 
Crittenden, later governor, and Cockrell 
later senator, represented Hornsby 
while Elliott and Blodgett appeared for 
Old Drum’s master, Burden. 

Feeling was running high between 
the partisans of the litigants by this 
time, and deputy sheriffs were stationed 
in the throng that jammed the court 
room ready to quell any trouble that 
might break out. But the case pro- 
ceeded uneventfully to a verdict. The 
jury found for Hornsby. 

Charles Burden’s friends never saw 
a grimmer look on his face than when 
the foreman announced the outcome 
3urden went into conference with 
Elliott and Blodgett and authorized 
them to call into consultation George 
Graham Vest and John F. Philips, who 
were making names for themselves at 
the bar in Sedalia, county seat of Pettis 
County, Missouri. 


HE four lawyers, aided by Burden 

and his friends, set to strengthen- 
ing Old Drum’s case. They found new 
witnesses. They gathered additional 
evidence. And on May 22 the court, 
presided over by Judge Foster P 
Wright, granted a motion for a new 
trial because of the new evidence 
alleged, thereby setting aside the 
verdict in Hornsby’s favor. 

The trial began September 22, 1870 
On Burden’s side of the counsel table 


this time appeared Elliott, Blodgett, 
Vest, and Philips. Crittenden and 
Cockrell represented Hornsby again, 


unaided. By midafternoon the testimony 
was all in and Judge Wright granted 
four hours for arguments—two hours to 
a side and each side to be limited to 
two speeches. 

Crittenden told the story of what 
followed in an interview in 1901: 

“Col. Blodgett made the opening 
speech for Drum. I followed next, and 
my partner Cockrell followed me. 
Cockrell and I thought we had the jury 
on our side politically and sympa- 
thetically, and that we were sure to get 
a verdict as we had in March. But I 
reckoned without Vest, who was to 
close for the plaintiff, Burden, the first 
thing in the morning. 

“When Vest stood up before that jury 
I realized that he had a deep blue eye 
that was irresistible, that was winning, 
that was fascinating; and when he 
began to speak his voice was as musical 
as cathedral chimes and as sweet as 
distant murmurs of flowing waters. 
Never have I heard from the lips of any 
other man as graceful, as impetuous, 
and as eloquent a speech. 

“In leading up to his peroration, 
which everywhere is now considered 4 
masterpiece (Continued on page 104) 
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Sketching with a handgun is one 
of the captain's neatest stunts 


Right—Hardy and his daughter 


did the fancy shooting in "Annie 
Oakley,"’ doubling for the stars 


Hardy— 


Top Man of Shooting 


By FRANKLIN REYNOLDS 


HIS is the story of a boy who 
mounted a horse and rode 135 
miles from a frontier cow town to 
recognition as America’s best man 
with revolver, rifle, and shotgun. It is 
the story of Albert Howard Hardy. 
The place was Hyannis, Nebr.—a 
dusty settlement on the edge of things 
and the year was 1896. Colorful post- 
ers proclaimed to the town that Buffalo 
Bill and his Wild West Show, just re- 
turned from Europe, were exhibiting in 
North Platte, 135 miles away. Hardy 
and a companion stood gazing at the 
announcement. 
“I'd like to see that show,” said his 
friend. 
“Then let’s go!” suggested Hardy. 
They saw the great Western scout 
and his performers—saw the show 
twice, in the afternoon and again that 
evening. And all through the long 
journey back to Hyannis young Hardy 
was bemused by memories of what he 
had seen: the marvelous shooting of 
Cody, of Johnnie Baker, and of the peer- 
less Annie Oakley, who only a year be- 
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fore had won international fame by out- 
shooting (and marrying) the great 
Frank Butler, until then Remington's 
undefeated exhibition shooter. As Har- 
dy’s ride continued his determination 
grew: some day he would take his place 
among these immortals. 

As a matter of fact, Albert had al- 
ready tasted more than a small measure 
of fame. He hadn’t lived in Hyannis 
long, but the circumstances of his com- 
ing had attracted attention not only in 
Nebraska but 
throughout the 
country. Although 
just out of his teens 
he was a surpass- 
ingly expert shot. 
At twelve he had 
come into posses- 
sion of an old Flo- 
bert single-shot 
rifle, and he then 
and there fell in 
love with firearms 


Samples of the leatherwork that Hardy 
now turns out for exacting customers 


and shooting. Every five-cent piece that 
came his way went for ammunition, and 
most of his spare time was spent in 
shooting it. Now that he had a steady 
job in a Hyannis saddle shop, much of 
his earnings went into his hobby. 

A little while after the Buffalo Bill 
show, a sympathetic friend gave him a 
Colt .32/20 repeating rifle. He took to 
loading his own ammunition, making 
bullets by melting tea lead acquired 
from the local grocer for three cents a 
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Hardy in his underground target range, 
where he goes just to keep his hand in. 
That motor operates the target carrier 


pound. His hours of practice increased, 
for he was now shooting at something 
more than mere bottles, tin cans, and 
paper targets: he was aiming at the 
exhibition championship... . 

It all started in Elk Creek, Nev., be- 
fore Albert Hardy had come to Hyannis. 
He was working in a shop, but early 
spring was in the air and pioneer blood 
surged in his veins. When his brother 
Elmer dropped in one day with the news 
that he was hoboing his way West, the 
youth needed no urging to join him. Al- 
bert was clinging to an iron ladder on 
the end of a moving freight car when a 
brakeman suddenly appeared and swung 
at his head with a lantern. In self-de- 
fense the lad drew his six-shooter and 
fired a warning shot past each of the 
brakeman’'s ears. The brakey ran back 
to the locomotive, and the brothers 
dropped off the train. 

Arrested before the night was out, 
they were charged with attempted mur- 
der and taken to Hyannis for trial. Sher- 
iff Hooks had no jail but solved his 
problem by putting the boys to work in 
his blacksmith shop. In a short time 
everyone in the community was their 
friend. At the trial three months later, 
their lawyer, Billy Mitchell, didn’t waste 
much time on the testimony—-he had 
planned a bold move. There was a hush 
over the crowded court room as he ad- 
dressed the judge: 

“Your Honor, the request I am about 
to make is unusual, but in fairness to 
my clients I must make it. I request 
that Your Honor and the jury adjourn 
to the street. There Albert Hardy will 
show that he is a highly accomplished 
marksman, and that if he had really in- 
tended to kill—why, that brakey 
wouldn't be here today to testify!” 

The prosecutor and the special rail- 
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Even if you've never handled a gun, 
you ll marvel at the feats of this 
shooter who had the experts gasping 





Now he likes nothing better than to coach his grandson Jimmy, who at seven is no slouch 


road lawyers were indignant, but Judge 
Thompson brushed their objections 
aside. With a wild clatter the spec- 
tators and jurors rushed from the build- 
ing. They were Westerners and they 
knew and loved good shooting; when 
had there been such a show—a free 
show—as this promised to be? Jostling 
and pushing, they finally got settled, 
with the jury in the forefront. Elmer 
and Albert Hardy took their places in 
the dusty street. 

Never before had Hyannis seen such 
shooting. The breathless crowd saw Al- 
bert shoot a bit of chalk from the 
brother’s fingers, a cigarette from his 
lips. They gasped as he shot over his 
shoulder, using a mirror to sight, and 
split playing cards turned edgewise to 
him. Men who thought it pretty good 


shooting to put a bullet in a playing 
card saw him shoot over his shoulder 
and put six holes in a card fifteen feet 
away—with only the mirror to sight 
with. He fired with equal accuracy from 
either hand and just as well with the 
gun held upside down. He juggled re- 
volvers till eyes began to pop. 

When court reconvened, Billy Mitchell 
rested his case. What use words after 
what had just been done? The judge 
charged the jury, and they were back in 
jig time with their verdict: Not guilty! 

Newspapers the nation over printed 
accounts of the colorful frontier trial. 
And when a short time later Hardy saw 
Buffalo Bill and Annie Oakley his am- 
bition broke into flame. He was invited 
to shoot at an exhibition at Deadwood, 
S. D., and at another in Broken Bow, 
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Nebr. At the latter meet the boy, 
equipped with a .22 rifle, undertook to 
break 100 glass balls, thrown into the 
air, in less time than any three other 
men could break 100 with shotguns. 
Hardy broke his in ninety seconds; the 
three local hunters required three min- 
utes to do it. With his prize of $100 the 
youngster bought more arms and am- 
munition. He was getting closer to the 
inner circle of great shooters. 

In the fall of 1896 Hyannis held a 
two-day rodeo. Gov. S. P. Savage at- 
tended with his staff, and he was so im- 
pressed with Hardy’s spectacular shoot- 
ing that he arranged for the boy to come 
to Lincoln for a special demonstration. 
A short time later Hardy presented 
himself at the capital. 

“Young man,” said the governor, “you 
must not fail me. I have told my friends 
here what you can do with a revolver, 
rifle, and shotgun, and they accuse me 
of bearing false witness—or of being 
drunk. They say it’s humanly impos- 
sible to do what I’ve seen you do. So go 
out there and do it again, and don’t let 
the crowd scare you!” 

But Hardy was used to the roar of an 
audience by now. And he knew that a 
lot depended on his shooting; it was the 
first real opportunity of his career. So 
he went calmly and efficiently to work, 
to do things the crowd had never seen 
performed with guns. 

The first thing he did impressed his 
audience deeply. Shooting more than 
200 cartridges with his .22 rifle, he out- 
lined the profile of Gov. Savage on a 
blank sheet of tin—something the aver- 
age person couldn’t do even with a pen- 
cil. Hardy needed more than shooting 
ability for that, and the crowd knew it. 

With the same rifle, shooting from the 


hip, he broke brickbats thrown in the 
air. Then, switching to a .30 Reming- 
ton, he burst eggs, oranges, and cans of 
tomatoes in mid-air. And he still had an 
ace in the hole, a stunt that he had 
never yet exhibited. Ejecting loaded 
cartridges from a .22 rifle, he hit them 
in the air with bullets from the same 
gun, exploding many of them. In this 
first demonstration he made a record 
that he never again equaled—he hit 
twelve consecutive cartridges! 

Much favorable publicity followed the 
Lincoln and other exhibitions. Later the 
Peters Cartridge Company 
sent Capt. Will Bartlett, 
their only exhibition shoot- 
er, to Hyannis to employ 
Hardy in the same work. 
He accepted the offer and 
moved to Lincoln. 

The word trick is apt to 
creep into a narrative like 
this, but Capt. Hardy de- 
plores its use. 

“Expert fancy shooting 
is what it should be called,” 
he told me when I saw him 
last—‘“‘not trick shooting. 
Trick means to deceive, 
and there is certainly noth- 
ing deceptive about fancy 
shooting. Anyone with nor- 
mal faculties can learn to 
shoot well, if he has perse- 
verance and coodrdination.”’ 

He told me of a routine 
he evolved about the time 
he went to work for Peters, 
one that was intensely dif- 
ficult, yet had to be aban- 
doned because it looked too 
easy. His stunt was to hit 
aerial targets while walk- 








ing a slack wire. But the spectators al- 
ways watched the targets and rarely 
looked at Hardy’s feet—which was 
where he was having the most trouble. 

When you visualize a 2'4-inch wooden 
ball, you realize it’s pretty small. If 
you're a good rifle shot perhaps you 
could hit one thrown in the air; if you’re 
very good, you might even hit several. 
But 13,066 consecutive hits! That’s the 
run Capt. Hardy made at about the time 
of the slack-wire routine; and he also 
hit 992 marbles out of 1,000—336 of 
them in suc- (Continued on page 66) 





One gun or two—it's all the same to Capt. Hardy. And just 
to prove it, he'll do his stuff with one revolver upside down 


Best of all the fancy shooters, Hardy hung up record after record in his chosen field. And wherever he went, he drew tremendous crowds 
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2 A captured muskie is taken from the hoop net and put in a tank 
for transportation. Several may be taken in one haul, as well as 
hundreds of fish of other species which are returned to the lake 
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3 Shifted again from the tank to a 
"dummy" or storage net, the muskies 
lie quietly awaiting their turn to serve in 
the spawning operations. They make 
good prisoners. In the picture can be 
seen sixteen fish, which ranged from 
eight pounds to a formidable thirty-five 


4 Removing eggs from a big female 

muskellunge. Before this a male fish 
has been brought from the dummy net 
and a small quantity of his milt (the 
male secretion) extracted into a pan of 
water. Then the eggs from the female 
are stripped into the pan and become 
fertilized by the milt. Later more milt 
is usually added to insure a maximum 
degree of fertilization. By this method, 
scientific tests reveal, a much higher 
percentage of spawn is fertilized than in 
the hit-or-miss procedure of nature. A 
large female may yield up to six quarts 
of spawn. That's 300,000 eggs, no less 
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5 Fertilized eggs are handled with great care. Brought 
to the hatchery in buckets, the muskies-to-be are now 
measured in a graduated glass. Record is made of the amount 
before they go into one of the long rows of jars to hatch 





6 Poured into their jar, the eggs will be rolled about con- 
stantly in water circulating at temperatures between fifty 
and sixty degrees F.—an improvement on natural spawning 
waters, where violent temperature fluctuations harm the crop 


7 Progress is closely checked during the hatching period. 


Healthy eggs are a translucent amber, infertile ones 
an opaque white. After three weeks, tiny wigglers will appear 
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HE MIGHTY muskellunge, biggest game fish of America’s 
inland waters, can be reared in a hatchery just like the 
smaller trout and bass. Wisconsin, where these tackle bust- 

ers abound, is a leader in the artificial propagation of muskies, 
and these exclusive pictures from its Conservation Department 
give probably the clearest demonstration yet of how it’s done. 
It takes a muskie five years, starting from the egg, to grow 
up to the thirty-inch legal size, but he’s worth waiting for. 
Hope of a thirty or forty-pound trophy lures thousands of 
anglers to the Great Lakes region each year, and many of them 
come away happy. Biggest muskie on the Wisconsin records 
is one caught in the nets of spawn fishermen, during operations 
like the ones shown here, back in 1906. It was estimated to 
weigh seventy-five pounds or more—a lot of fish in one package! 










Most muskies are 
released as fry, some 
grown to fingerling size, 
like these tough-faced 
eight and ten-inch fish 
with vivid tiger stripes 


9 Happy ending—for 
the fisherman, any- 
way. Two Wisconsin mus- 
kies who may have be- 
gun life in glass jars! 
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at Y THE sweating ghost of Nim- 
rod!" swore Mark, “this is the 
last time you catch me trying to 
shoot grouse in the middle of 
summer!” 

Sweat dripped from his face, sweat 
darkened his shirt; and his face was 
scratched and dirty. I suppose I looked 
a little worse. I felt it, anyway. 

We gave up, and sat there by the side 
of the old dirt road. Presently Bo 
emerged from the leafy underbrush and 
stretched, panting, beside us. I slapped 
at a mosquito that had been feeding on 
my neck. It was half-past nine, the sun 
was very hot and very near, and we and 
our dog were licked. 

The calendar said it was the first of 
October, but the calendar lied. Every- 
thing that means grouse shooting on 
opening day—crisp early-morning air, 
crisp leaves on the ground, the symphonic 
coloration of the swamplands, the thin- 
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Last Grouse of Summer 


ning woods, the mellow-musky smell of 
aging vegetation—there was none of it. 
This was summer: hot, green, steaming. 

“Listen!” I said. A vibration swelled 
through the woods, achieved a roaring 
crescendo, and died away. 

“It’s a partridge drumming,” said 
Mark. “So what?” 

“Well... he might fly across an open- 
ing if we put him up.’”’ My voice was 
more wistful than hopeful. 

No one can snort like Mark. He 
snorted. “There aren’t any openings.” 

I sighed, and settled back on the bank. 
Since sunup we'd been moving birds, 
moving them in one direction and in one 
manner: straight and invisibly away. 
Our favorite covers had not failed to 
produce, but our gun barrels were inno- 
cent of burnt powder. Bo was disgusted 
also. There seemed nothing to do. So 
we did it. 

And as a matter of fact, it wasn’t bad 
sitting there by the side of that old dirt 
road—not after what we'd been doing 
for four hours. We pulled our hats over 
our eyes, lay back against the bank, and 
dozed. Gradually, as the sweat dried 
from skin and shirt, we recovered from 
our weariness. It occurred to me that a 
pipe would taste good. I jabbed the 
spent match into the earth, blew out a 
cloud of fragrant smoke, and, settling 
back once more, glanced down the road, 
flecked with sun and shadow. 

And I stared and stared 
at a spot about 200 yards 
away. 

“Mark!” I whispered. 

He lay, almost asleep, 
the brim of his hat throw- 
ing a curve of shadow 
across his mouth. “Unh?” 

“There’s a brown lump 
down the road. I’m sure it 
wasn’t there ten minutes 
ago. I think it’s a bird 
sunning.” 

“Yeah? I’ve been fooled 













Horse.” 


by brown lumps before this. 

“Look at it! I tell you it’s a bird.” 

Slowly he sat up. “Listen, you idiot, I 
was almost asleep- 

For a long moment he gazed intently. 
Then we both saw it move—a snuggling 
as of a barnyard hen taking a sun-and- 
dust bath. Immediately the world be- 
came a different place. This was the 
first bird we’d actually seen all morning. 

Now there’s nothing much more be- 
wildering to the grouse hunter than to 
have a bird on an open road out of 
range. Many’s the time I’ve seen a bird 
watch my approach until I was almost 
within gunshot, then mince nervously 
into the gully and disappear. When I 
get to the spot, he simply isn’t there. A 
few tentative steps into the woods, and 
from deep within the derisive echo of 
wings. Often as not, I’ll never flush him 
at all. The bird seems to have worked 
out a system of escape that is nearly in- 
fallible. Mark and I knew all this from 
repeated experience. But then, the 
grouse shooter never gives up. 

“Look here,” Mark whispered. “‘No use 
to walk down the road toward him. This 
happens to be an Officially abandoned 
road, and therefore it’s legal to shoot on 
it and across it. Now that bird hasn’t 
seen us, and he’ll probably soak a good 
while in his bath. Let’s try it this way. 
We sneak back into the woods here; 
then I'll go up and cross the road be- 
yond the bend, where he won’t have a 
chance of seeing me. From there I'll 
work back, about ten yards in from the 
road, until I’m opposite. Then we both 
sneak down toward him—you keep Bo 
with you at heel.” 

Mark was growing more and more 
eager as he laid his plot. He went on: 
“The bird will hear one of us first, but 
won't be able to see us on account of 
the leaves. He’ll probably make for one 
side of the road or the other, and as 
soon as he gets to that side, we start 
running if he’s anywhere near in range. 


Side by side they flew into the 
sunset, but | was too eager. | 
still have that great day ahead 
of me—the day | get my double 
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By ROBESON BAILEY 


That may put him up in the open, or at 
least drive him across the road again. 
Maybe we can get him flustered enough 
to flush from the middle of the road. 
It’s a chance, anyway. Come on, and 
be quiet.” 

I got a grip on Bo’s collar and coaxed 
him into the bushes. As Mark crept 
away I peered at our quarry through 
interlacing leaves. He certainly was en- 
joying that bath. So far, so good. 

In a few moments the note of a white- 
throat told me that Mark had worked 
back, and with Bo at my heel the stalk 
began. 

There is something about stalking 
sighted game that, for excitement, beats 
any other kind of shooting. It is the old- 
est hunting, and the instincts it evokes 
run deepest in the blood. We crept 
through the leafy underbrush, keeping 
in touch with each other by means of 
softly whistled bird notes. Now we 
were within seventy yards of the grouse. 
Still it squatted there, unaware of our 
proximity. There was a certain com- 
pensatory justice operating here—and 
the dense foliage that had frustrated us 
all morning had become our ally. Sixty 
yards. Fifty. 

And then I tripped over a laurel root 
and sprawled full length through the 
bush. 

For a moment I lay still, expecting to 





hear the beat of 
wings. But when I 
raised my head and 
peered through the 
leaves I saw the bird, 
still in the middle of 
the road, craning an 
unbelievably long 
neck in all direc- 
tions. Slowly I gath- 
ered myself, and 
inched forward. Bo’s 
behavior in that cri- 
sis made all the pa- 
tient hours we had 
spent in yard-break- 
ing worth while—he 
still kept at heel, 
creeping softly with 
me through the un- 
derbrush. Forty 
yards. Almost in 
range now of our 
open 20's. 

Suddenly a branch 
swished from across 
the road. Yet even then the bird did 
not flush. He began to strut comically 
down the road, craning that incredibly 
long neck, and apparently fearing to 
hurry lest he lose his dignity. He was 
edging toward my side of the road... 
he was only a little more than thirty 
yards away— it was now or never. 

I stood up and began to run 
toward the road. The bird 
scuttled to the other side. I 
heard Mark crashing toward 
us. For a moment the bird 
hesitated, then gathered him- 
self. I jumped onto the road, 
gun to shoulder, just as Mark 
ended a hurdle that would 
have done credit to an Olym- 
pic athlete. We came out of 
the brush as one, and at the 
same moment the bird jumped, 
and flashed for an instant 
across five yards of open. 

“Sorry,” I said, as the bird 
came down, killed in the air. 
“But it was a case of shoot 
quick, even if he was on your 
side of the road.” Secretly, I 
was a little proud of having 
beat Mark to ii. 

“Sorry ? What do you mean, 
sorry ? Why didn’t you 
shoot ?” 

He broke his gun, the 
ejector clicked, and I saw 
smoke come curling from the 
breech. I broke my gun, the 
ejector clicked, and he saw 
smoke come curling from the 
breech. 

“I know I hit him,” Mark 
said. 

“I know I hit him,” I said. 

This has happened to us a 
good many times, and is prob- 
ably not an unusual experi- 
ence. For frequently a bird 


Then we saw it: a snug- 
gling as of a barnyard 
hen taking a dust bath 







will be visible only a fraction of a sec- 
ond, and if two men are close together it 
is not surprising that their shots should 
come so nearly at once that one will not 
know the other has fired. To settle it, 
either we flip a coin or, at the end of the 
day, the bird automatically becomes the 
property of the low gun. 

Mark took the bird from Bo’s mouth, 
and the grouse season had at last be- 
gun. Like the first fish, the first grouse 
of the year is highly valued as an omen. 
We didn’t care any longer that the sun 
was hot, the trees were in full leaf. 

“That,” I said, “was about as per- 
fectly planned and executed a bit of 
strategy as we've ever worked out. And 
it gives me an idea. Let’s sit down and 
have a smoke, and talk it over.” And 
we did. 

“It’s useless,” I began, ‘‘to hammer 
those birch and laurel covers until a 
good frost knocks off some of the leaves. 
Now, there seem to be plenty of birds 
this year. It’s my guess that enough of 
them are going to be along the edges of 
roads like this to make it worth while 
to concentrate on them. Your scheme 
of working both sides of the road, a 
little way in the brush, is the answer. 
This particular stretch of road is legal 
to shoot on for half a mile or more; 
and when we've covered it, there’s an- 
other like it up Hancock way. What 
about it?” 

“O.K. Can’t do any worse than we 
did this morning.” 

At least we had some shooting, fol- 
lowing that strategy. Lunch time found 
us with two more birds, and our pockets 
considerably lighter of shells. Our guess 
had been right—there were birds along 
the old road. We didn’t get shots at 
all we moved, but we did at a fair early- 
season proportion of them, and that’s as 
much as any man can ask. 

I particularly (Continued on page 60) 


When shooting conditions are so poor that you can’t see 
your quarry flush, a clever bit of strategy is called for 
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No doubt this hunter coddles his gun—but 
see how he strews optical equipment around 
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NCE upon a time a mighty 

hunter came back from the 

Canadian Rockies beaming 

like a six-year-old who has 
just been to a circus. Two days later he 
was wearing a face a yard long. 

“What's the matter, Bill?’ a friend 
asked. “You look like you never shot 
that champion bighorn.”’ 

“Aw, I just got my snapshots back 
from the drug store, and not one of 
them is worth looking at. That blank- 
ety-blank-blank camera didn’t work! 
I lugged it a couple of thousand miles, 
and just wasted film.” 

“I wouldn’t blame the camera too 
much, Bill,” his friend said gently. 
“You didn’t bag that sheep with a rifle 
that hadn't been cleaned for five years.” 

Today a camera of some sort is stand- 
ard equipment on practically every out- 
door expedition. Usually the sports- 
man-photographer does not realize, un- 
til after the trip is over, that his most 
cherished souvenirs will be the photo- 
graphs he made. Yet all too often these 
turn out to be miserable fizzles, merely 
for want of a little forethought and a 


Clean Camera, 
Good Pictures 






















slight expenditure of energy. There 
are too many Bills who spend hours 
nursing their guns and tackle, but who 
think a camera can be left to shift for 
itself and yet faithfully turn out snap- 
py, clear, detailed pictures. 

Here are some suggestions which will 
help you to bring back the kind of 
pictures you want from your next trip. 

The first thing to do after you decide 
to make that trip is to drag your cam- 
era out of the closet, and put it through 
a rigid inspection. No doubt it will be 
covered with dust, if it hasn’t been 
used for some time. In the future, per- 
haps you'll store it in a dustproof box; 
at the moment, however, your cue is to 
remove as much dust and lint as you 
can with a soft-bristled brush such as 
artists use. Then go over the outside 
surface with a damp (not wet) cloth 
Unfold the camera and repeat the pro- 
cess on the beiows and the bed. Next 
remove or open the back and clean out 
the inside. 

Now examine the lens. Any lens, n 
matter how carefully protected, will 
in time accumulate dust, scum, and 
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Memory of that big fish or buck may fade, but a 


good photo captures the thrill forever; so it's 


only sense not to let neglect spoil your chances 


By WALTER 


perhaps a finger mark or two. Unless 
your lens is crystal-clear you can’t ex- 
pect sharp pictures; yet I suspect that 
as much film is wasted annually be- 
cause of dirty lenses as is ruined by 
wrong guesses about exposure. 

Before attempting to polish lenses, 
remove the coarse grit and dust par- 
ticles from the front and back sur- 
faces. Do this with a soft brush or a 
well-laundered handkerchief held like 
a brush. There will remain, probably, 
a film of dirt or oil that the brush can’t 
dislodge. 

Often all that is necessary to finish 
the cleaning job is to wipe the lens 
gently with a circular motion, using a 
soft handkerchief of linen or cotton, or 
a special tissue paper that you can buy 
at photo and optical stores. Do not 
wipe the glass any longer or any more 
vigorously than is necessary. If the 
lens is still dirty, moisten it with your 
breath, and wipe again. If that doesn’t 
do the trick, get a fifteen-cent bottle of 
photographic lens cleaner, put a drop 
of it on each lens surface, to loosen the 
dirt, and wipe with the handkerchief or 
lens tissue. 

As a general rule, it is unwise to ap- 
ply any other liquid to a camera lens. 
Alcohol is especially likely to cause 
trouble by softening the paint or var- 
nish of the mount and causing it to 
smear over the glass. However, in an 
emergency, you may use a weak solu- 
tion of denatured alcohol and water for 
cleansing, if you wipe it off at once. 

When the outer surfaces of the ele- 
ments have been cleaned, the lens may 
still look dirty if a strong beam of 
light—as from a pocket flash light—is 
directed through it. This usually means 
that the inner surfaces are dirty. If you 
can unscrew the front and back halves 
of the lens without using pliers or a 
wrench, clean the inner surfaces as you 
did the outer. But if you can’t get the 
lens apart without exerting too much 
force, take it to a reliable photographic 
dealer to be cleaned. A clean lens has 
so clear and polished a surface that, 
when held against a black paper, the 
glass is practically invisible. If it looks 
gray, the surfaces are either dirty or 
scratched. Factory repolishing is the 
only remedy for a badly scratched lens. 

3efore starting on a trip, make sure 
that your camera, lenses, and films are 
protected against dust and water. Your 
carrying case, if well-made and un- 
damaged, will be sufficient for this pur- 
pose unless you encounter unusual con- 
ditions such as dust storms. While 
your camera is packed away in your 
duffel, it is a good trick to keep it 
Wrapped in oiled silk, Koroseal silk, 
Pliofilm, or Cellophane. Avoid cloth 
that gives off lint. A small camera can 
be carried in a leather tobacco pouch 
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having a slide fastener and oiled-silk 
lining, or in an oiled-silk vegetable bag. 
A clean coffee tin with a tight lid may 
be used in a pinch. 

Small roll films like those used in 
35-mm. cameras can be carried safely 
in the cylindrical metal boxes sold for 
that purpose. A strip of waterproof 
adhesive tape sealing the edge of the 
lid will keep out all dirt and moisture. 
Your dealer may have similar boxes 
for larger spools, though for ordinary 
trips the usual cardboard container will 
serve. If you’re going to the tropics, 
where heat and moisture play hob with 
film, have your dealer order it in fac- 
tory-sealed containers made specially 
for use in the torrid zone. 

Even if your camera is a folding type, 
it is well to protect the lens with a cap. 
If you carry an extra lens, use caps 
over both ends of the lens barrel; you 
can get them from any photo dealer. 

A lens hood—a tubular device that 
shades the front of the lens while 
you're taking pictures—is a paying in- 
vestment. It not only assures sharper 
negatives by cutting off stray light 
from the side, but it protects against 
raindrops, flying sand, and accidental 
knocks. You can buy many types of 
hood, or make one out of a short piece 
of rubber hose—automobile radiator 
hose, perhaps. To kill reflection, coat 
the inside of the hose with dull-black 
tire paint. 

Experienced photographers expose 
their camera bellows to the direct sun 
as little as possible, for the heat and 
ultra-violet light are damaging. Fur- 
thermore, a hot sun acting on a cam- 
era lens long enough may impair its 
optical qualities by melting the balsam 
used to cement the glass elements to- 
gether. Incidentally, if your camera 
has a focal-plane shutter made of cloth, 
never point it at the sun with the lens 
uncovered; for the lens may act as a 
burning glass and scorch a hole in the 
shutter curtain. The balsam used in 
lenses makes it inadvisable to store a 
camera near a steam radiator or any 
other source of excessive heat. The 
bellows may be damaged too. 

Your camera shutter is a delicate de- 
vice and deserves the care you would 
give a fine watch. Keep it dry, and 
protected from dust and jars. Before 
starting a trip, check the shutter to see 
that it is working properly. Never 
squirt oil into it, though. 

As a general rule, the only parts of 
a folding camera you may have to lubri- 
cate are the track on which it moves 
when being opened or closed, and pos- 
sibly the focusing rack and pinion. A 
little light oil or vaseline will keep 
these parts working smoothly; but 
since both oil and vaseline collect dust, 
it’s better (Continued on page 93) 


If you've left the carrying case behind, use 
oiled silk for a handy wrapper in a pinch 


Dust raises as much hob in a camera's eye 
as in yours. Use a soft brush to remove it 


To shut out foreign particles and moisture, 
seal film containers with waterproof tape 


You keep your shoes shined and dressed; the 
leather on your camera repays attention too 


Dirt that collects in hard-to-reach corners 
and crevices can be chased out of hiding 
with the help of a small rubber ear syringe 
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ALASKA 


Hunting: Polar Bear, Wolf, Wolverine, Coy- 
ote, Marmot, Squirrel (no limits). Caribou (2). 
Deer (3; in restricted area 1). Mountain Sheep 
(2; Kenai Peninsula 1). Mountain Goat (2). 
Moose (1). Large Brown and Grizzly Bear 
(aggregate 2; Admiralty Isl. 1). Black Bear 
(3). Grouse, Ptarmigan (aggregate 25). Bag 
limits given are for nonres.—limits for res. are 
larger. Fishing: Trout, except Dolly Varden 
(no size-40). Dolly Varden Trout and all other 
fish (no limits). Licenses: Hunting: Res. $1; 
nonres. $50, game birds only $10. Fishing: Not 
required. 


ALABAMA 


Hunting: Rabbit, Bear, Fox, Raccoon, Opos- 
sum (no limits). Squirrel, season opens 15th 
(10). Fishing: Black Bass (11”-10). White 
Lake Bass (10-15) Rock Bass (4'4”-15). 
Bream (4'4"-25). Crappie, White Perch, Cal- 
ico Bass (8”-15). Wall-eyed Pike, Pickerel, 
Jack Salmon (12”-none). (Aggregate all game 
fish, 35). Licenses: Res.: Hunting, state $3, 
county $1; fishing, artif. bait, $1. Nonres.: 
Hunting $25, 7-day $5; fishing $5, 7-day $2. 


ARIZONA 


Hunting: Mountain Lion, Bobcat, Lynx, Coy- 
ote, Jackrabbit (no limits). Cottontail Rabbit 
(Yavapai, Navajo, Coconino, and Apache Coun- 
ties closed) (6). Deer, season opens 16th (sea- 
son on blacktail and mule deer south of Gila 
River closed) (1). Wild Turkey, season opens 
16th (some territory closed) (2). Bear, season 
opens 16th (south of Gila River closed) (1). 
Fishing: Black Bass, Channel Catfish (12”-10, 
not over 15 lb. and 1). Carp, Sucker, Ring 
Perch, Charr (no limits). Crappie, Blue Gill, 
Bream, Sunfish, Striped Bass, Bullhead (no 
size-20 lb. and 1). Licenses: Res.: Hunting 
and fishing $3.50, hunting only $2.50, fishing only 
$1.75. Nonres.: Hunting and fishing $25, small 
game and fish $10, fishing $3. Hunting license 
required for predators. 


ARKANSAS 


Rabbit (no limits). Squirrel (8). 


Hunting: 
Black Bass (10”~15). 


Fishing: Trout (12”-6). 
Crappie, White Bass, Calico Bass (8”~-15). 
Wall-eyed Pike (14"-6). Bream, Goggle-eye, 
Sunfish (no size-25). (Aggregate all game fish, 
25.) Licenses: Hunting: Res. $1.50, not re- 
quired for rabbit or squirrel; nonres. $25, small 
game $15. Fishing: Res., with art. bait $1.50; 
nonres. $5, 10-day $2. 


CALIFORNIA 


Hunting: Deer, season closes 15th, in Dists. 


4, 4%, 434, 23, 25, (2); Dists. 134 
and 4'4 (1). Bear, season opens 15th (Dists. 4 
and 434 closed) (2). Fishing: Striped Bass 
(12”-5). Steelhead, Trout except Golden Trout 
(no size-25 or 10 Ib. and 1). Golden Trout, 
Dists. 1, 144, 2, 2%, 3 and 4% only, (5”-20 or 
10 lb. and 1). Whitefish (no limits). Salmon 
(local regulations). Black Bass (9”-15). Cal- 
ico Bass, Crappie, Sunfish, Sacramenio Perch 
(no size—-25). Shad, hook and line (no size—5). 
Licenses: Res.: Hunting $2, fishing $2. Non- 
res.: Hunting $10, fishing $3. 


COLORADO 


Hunting: Mountain Lion, Coyote, Wolf, Bob- 
cat, Lynx (no limits). Cottontail Rabbit (8). 
Deer, Elk, season opens llth, closes 20th (some 
terr. closed) (1 of either). Bear, season opens 
llth, closes 20th (some terr. closed) (1). Fish- 
ing: Trout, Grayling (7"). Other game fish (no 
size). (Aggregate all game fish, 25 or 10 lb. and 
1.) Licenses: Res.: Hunting $5, small game and 
fishing $2. Non.es.: Hunting $25, small game 
only $5, fishing $3. 


CONNECTICUT 


Hunting: Season opens 20th on Ruffed Grouse 
(2), Pheasant (2), Gray Squirrel (5), Raccoon 
(no limits). Fishing: Striped Bass (inland wa- 


1, 1%, 1%, 
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Bullhead (no size-30). Pick- 
Yellow Perch, 
Black Bass 


ters, 12”-none). 
erel, Wall-eyed Pike (12”~10). 
White Perch (7”-aggregate 30). 
(10"-10). Calico Bass, Crappie (7”-10). Li- 
censes: Res.: Hunting $3.35, fishing $3.35. 
Nonres.: Hunting $10.35, fishing $5.35 or fee 
charged nonres. in applicant’s state. 


DELAWARE 


Hunting: Squirrel (6). Fishing: Calico Bass, 
Crappie, Sunfish, Yellow Ned (no size-12). Eel 
(14”—none). Black Bass, Pike, Pickerel, Wall- 
eyed Pike (10”-6). Carp (no limits). Licenses: 
Res.: Hunting $1.25, fishing $1.25. Nonres.: 
Hunting $15.50, 5-day $5.50; fishing $7.50, 6-day 
$3.25. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Fishing: Black Bass (10”~5). Crappie (6”-5). 
Bream (4”-5): Other fish (no limits). Licenses: 
Not required, but permit (free) is necessary 
for Tidal Basin. 


FLORIDA 


Hunting: Bear (Volusia Co. closed), Wild- 
cat, Panther, Opossum, Rabbit, Fox, Flying 
Squirrel (no limits). Fishing: Black Bass 
(12”-12). Speckled Perch (7”-30). Bream, 
Shell Cracker, Warmouth Perch, Redbreast, 
Bluegill (5”-30). Pike (no size-30). Jack (no 
size-15). (Aggregate all game fish, 40.) Li- 
censes: Res.: Hunting, state $5.50, county of 
res. $1.25, county other than county of res. 
$3.25; fishing $2.25. Nonres.: Hunting $25.50, 
10-day $10.50; fishing $5.50, 3-day $1.75. 


GEORGIA 


Hunting: Rabbit, Opossum (no_ limits). 
Marsh Hen, except McIntosh Co. (25). Squir- 
rel, some counties closed (15). Fishing: Rain- 
bow and Brown Trout (no size-20). Brook 
Trout (no size-25). Black Bass (11”~10). 
Crappie, White Perch, Calico Bass (8”~-aggre- 
gate 15). Bream, Rock Bass (4'%4”-aggregate 
15). White Lake Bass (10”-15). Wall-eyed 
Pike, Jack Salmon, Pickerel (12”-none). (Ag- 
gregate daily catch all species bream, 25; all 
game fish, 35.) Licenses: Res.: Hunting, state 
$3.25, county $1; fishing $1.25. Nonres.: Hunt- 
ing, state $12.50, county $5; fishing $5.25. 


IDAHO 


Hunting: Cougar (no limits). Bear (1). 
Grouse, season Ist to 15th in a few counties 
(4). Hungarian Partridge, season opens 15th 
in a few counties (8). Quail, season opens 15th 
in a few counties (6). Pheasant, season opens 
15th in some counties (4). Elk, season opens 
5th in Clark, Clearwater, and Idaho Counties 
only (1). Mountain Goat, season opens 15th in 
restricted terr. (1). Deer, season opens Sth in 
some counties, 15th in some counties, and 20th 
in some counties (1). Consult Dept. of Fish 
and Game, Boise, for detailed information. 
Fishing: Trout, Redfish, Black Bass (6”). Crap- 
pie, Catfish, Sunfish (no size) (aggregate 25, or 
15 lb. and 1). Dolly Varden Trout (no size-25 
lb.). Perch (no size-35). Whitefish (no size- 
50 lb.). Licenses: Res.: Hunting $2, fishing $2. 
Nonres.: Hunting $50, game birds only $10; 
fishing $5, 10-day $2. 


ILLINOIS 


Hunting: Squirrel, season open to 15th in 
Northern and Central zones only (5). Fishing: 
Crappie (8”-15). Rock Bass (6-15). Sunfish 
(5"-15). Bluegill (5”°-15). (Aggregate of above, 
25.) Pickerel (16”), Wall-eyed Pike (12”), (ag- 
gregate 10). Black Bass (10”), White Bass 
(8”), Yellow Bass (6”), (aggregate 10). Buf- 
falo, Bullhead, Catfish, Carp, Sheepshead, 
Blackfin, Chub, Herring, Longjaw, Perch, Lake 
Trout, Whitefish (no limits). Licenses: Res.: 
Hunting $1.50, fishing 75 cents. Nonres.: Hunt- 
ing $15, fishing $3. 


INDIANA 


Hunting: Red Fox, Gray Fox (no limits). 


Gray or Fox Squirrel, season closes 8th in 
southern area, open all month in northern area 
(5). Fishing: Black, Silver, Kentucky, and 
White Bass (10”-aggregate 6). Bluegill, Rock 
Bass, Red-eared Sunfish, Crappie (5”-aggre- 
gate 25). Pike, Pickerel (no size-6). Pike- 
Perch (10”-6). Yellow Perch, Carp, Gar, Dog- 
fish, Sucker, Catfish (no limits). Licenses: 
Res.: Hunting and fishing $1.50. Nonres.: 
Hunting and fishing $15.50; fishing only $2.25, 
14-day $1. 


IOWA 


Hunting: Rabbit (10). Squirrel, season 
closes 15th (6). Fishing: Bullhead (no size- 
25). Sucker, Redhorse (no size-15). Carp, Buf- 
falo, Quillback, Gar, Dogfish (no limits). Cat- 
fish (12”-15). Northern Pike (15”-8). Sheeps- 
head (no limits). Sand, Sauger, and Wall-eyed 
Pike (13”-8). Yellow Perch, Crappie, Calico, 
Yellow, Striped, and Silver Bass (7”-15). Black 
Bass (smallmouth 10”, largemouth 12”-5). 
Warmouth Bass, Rock Bass, Sunfish, Bluegill 
(5"-15). Rock Sturgeon, Paddlefish (5 Ib.-15). 
Sand Sturgeon (1 1b.-15). (Aggregate catch all 
fish on which there is a catch limit, 30.) In 
Mississippi and Missouri rivers: Rock Stur- 
geon, Paddlefish (5 lb.-none). Sand Sturgeon 
(1 lb.-none). Northern Pike (15”-15). Catfish 
(12”-15). Sheepshead, Bullhead, Carp, Buffalo, 
Gar, Quillback, Dogfish, Sucker, Redhorse (no 
limits). Black Bass (10”-5). Crappie, Perch, 
Yellow, and Silver Bass (7”-15). Sunfish, Blue- 
gill, Rock, and Warmouth Bass (5”-15). Wall- 
eyed Pike (13”-8). (Aggregate catch all fish 
on which there is a catch limit, 30.) Licenses: 
Res.: Hunting $1, fishing $1, hunting and fish- 
ing $1.50. Nonres.: Hunting $15; fishing $3, 
6-day $1.50. 


KANSAS 


Hunting: Rabbit, Fox Squirrel, Coyote (n 
limits). Fishing: Black Bass (10”-15). Chan 
nel Catfish (12”-15) Yellow Perch, Bluegill 
(6-15). Drum Perch (10”-15). Crappie (7”- 
15). (Aggregate all game fish, 15.) Licenses: 
Res.: Hunting $1, fishing $1. Nonres.: Hunting 
$7; fishing $3, 15-day $1. 


KENTUCKY 


Fishing: Trout (7”-10). Black Bass (11”-10) 
Crappie (8”-15). Rock Bass, Jack Salmon 
Striped Bass (no size-15). Licenses: Res. $1; 
nonres. $2.50, 7-day $1. 


LOUISIANA 


Hunting: Squirrel (10). Chipmunk (10). 
Hare, Rabbit (no limits). Fishing: Black Bass 
(10”-20). Yellow Bass, White Bass, Crappie 
(7"-25). Sunfish (5”-100). Licenses: Resident 
Hunting $1, fishing with rod and reel $1. Non- 
resident: Hunting $15, 4-day hunting $5; fish- 
ing $2. 


MAINE 


Hunting: Bear (no limits). 
Squirrel (4). Partridge (4). Deer, season opens 
16th in Aroostook, Penobscot, Somerset, Pis 
cataquis, Franklin, and Oxford Counties only 
(1). Raccoon, season opens 16th (no limits 
Licenses: Resident $1.15; nonresident all game 
$15.15, nonresident: birds and small game $5.15 


MARYLAND 


Hunting: Squirrel, season closes 15th (Gar- 
rett and Allegany counties closed entire month 
(6). Fishing: Rainbow Trout, season open only 
in Youghioheny River below Swallow Falls 
(7”-10). Season closed on all trout in all other 
waters. Black Bass (10”-20 in tidewater, 1 
above tidewater). Striped or Rock Bass (11’ 
not over 15 lb.-none). Susquehanna Salmor 
above tidewater (no limits). Catfish (7”—none 
Pike, Pickerel (14”-none). Perch (7”=none 
Sturgeon (20 lIb.-none). Sucker, Carp, Eel 
Gudgeon (no limits). Licenses: Res.: Hunting 
$5.25, county $1.25; fishing $1.25. Nonres 
Hunting $15.50, fishing $5.50. 


Rabbit (4). Gray 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


Hunting: Seasons open 20th on Hare (2), 
Rabbit (5)—Nantucket and Dukes Counties 
closed on Hare and Rabbit—Gray Squiirel (5), 
Quail (4), Ruffed Grouse (3). Fishing: Salmon 
(12"-5). Yellow Perch, Horned Pout (no size- 
30). Great Northern Pike, Muscallonge (15”=- 
none). Pickerel (12”-10). Pike Perch (12”=5). 
White Perch, inland waters (7”-15). Black 
Bass (10”-6). Licenses: Res.: Hunting and 
fishing $3.25, hunting only $2, fishing only $2. 
Nonres.: Hunting $10.25, fishing $5.25. 


MICHIGAN 


Hunting: Bear (no limits). Cottontail Rab- 
bit, Varying or Snowshoe Hare, season opens 
lst in Zone 1, 15th in Zones 2 and 3 (aggregate 
5). Prairie Chicken, Sharp-tailed Grouse, sea- 
son opens Ist in Zone 1, 15th on Lower Penin- 
sula north of T. 12 N only (aggregate 5). Ruffed 
Grouse, season opens Ist and closes 20th in 
Zone 1, opens 15th in Zones 2 and 3 (5). Ring- 
necked Pheasant, season opens 15th in Zones 2 
and 3 only (2). Fishing:- Black Bass (10”-5). 
Great Northern Pike, Pike Perch (14”-5). Mus- 
kellunge (30”—-none). White Bass (7”-10). Rock, 
Calico and Strawberry Bass, Crappie, Yellow 
Perch, Bluegill, Sunfish (6”), Warmouth Bass 
(no size) (aggregate 25). Bullhead, Carp, Cat- 
fish, Cisco, Dogfish, Lake Trout, Mullet, Pilot- 
fish, Red Horse, Sheepshead, Smelt, Sucker, 
Chub, Whitefish (no limits). Season closed on 
all fishing in trout lakes and trout streams. 
Consult laws for special seasons for Great 
Lakes and connecting waters. Licenses: Res.: 
Big game $2.25, small game $1; fishing, non- 
trout 50 cents, all fishing $1. Nonres.: Big 
game $25, small game, Zones 1 and 2, $5, Zone 
3, $15; fishing $2, 10-day $1. 


MINNESOTA 


Hunting: Cottontail Rabbit, Snowshoe Hare 
(no limits). Gray and Fox Squirrel, season 
opens 15th (aggregate 7). There may be open 
seasons on Quail, Ruffed Grouse, Ring-necked 
Pheasant, Prairie Chicken, Sharp-tailed Grouse, 
Hungarian Partridge, Chukar Partridge, and 
Moose. Consult Division of Game and Fish, 
St. Paul. Fishing: Black, Striped, Yellow, 
Grey, Silver, and Rock Bass (no size-—aggre- 
gate 6). Whitefish (16”—none). Wall-eyed Pike 
(no size-8). Pickerel, Great Northern Pike (no 
size-10). Muskellunge (no size-2). Sauger (no 
size-8). White Bass (7”-10). Crappie (no size- 
15). Sunfish (no size-15). Yellow Perch, Bull- 
head, Catfish, Garfish, Carp, Dogfish, Red- 
horse, Sheepshead, Sucker, Eelpout, Buffalo (no 
limits). Shovelnosed Sturgeon in Mississippi 
River and Lake Pepin (20”-25). Licenses: 
Res.: Hunting, big game $2.25; small game $1, 
fishing 50 cents. Nonres.: Big game $50.25, 
small game $25, fishing $4. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Hunting: Squirrel (8). Fishing: Black Bass 
(10"~25). Crappie (8”-25). Sunfish (5”-25). 
(Aggregate all game fish, 50). Licenses: Res.: 
Hunting $3.25, county $1.25; fishing $1.25. Non- 
res.: Small game only $15.25, 7-day, small game, 
$5.25; fishing $3.25. 


MISSOURI 


Hunting: Rabbit (no limits). Squirrel (10). 
Fishing: Trout (8-10). White Perch (9”-15). 
Black Bass (8”-10). Crappie (6”-15). Channel 
Catfish (12”-10). Jack Salmon (12”-5). Goggle- 
eye (5”-20). (Aggregate all game fish, 25.) 
Licenses: Res.: Hunting, state $2.50, home and 
adjoining counties $1; fishing $1. Nonres.: 
Hunting $10; fishing $3, 15-day $1. 


MONTANA 


Hunting: Mountain Lion, Lynx, Bobcat, Wol- 
verine, Wolf, Coyote, (no limits). Mountain 
Goat (1), season closes 20th in Ravalli Co., 
closes 30th in Flathead, Lewis and Clark, Mis- 
Soula, and Powell Counties. Hunting permitted 
Only in restricted areas. Elk (1), season opens 
15th; some counties entirely closed, some coun- 
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Seasons, Bag Limits, and License Fees 


In presenting this comprehensive monthly digest of fish 
and game laws, compiled by Arthur Grahame from official 
sources and covering the facts you need to know when plan- 
ning trips, we have made every effort to insure accuracy. 
Space limitations, however, prevent listing local exceptions 
to general laws; so you are urged to consult state or local 
authorities before taking either fish or game. 

Unless otherwise noted, open seasons run from Oct. | to 

Oct. 31, inclusive. Size and daily catch, or bag limits, are 
given in parentheses after names of species. 


ties partly closed. Deer (1), season opens 15th; 
some counties closed, a few have special sea- 
sons. Bear (1), season opens 15th. Fishing: 
All game fish (no size limits-aggregate all 
game fish 15 or 15 lb. and 1, but not more than 
5 of catch, except sunfish, yellow perch, ring 
perch, and bull head, under 7”). Licenses: Res.: 
Hunting, big game $1, game birds and fishing 
$2. Nonres.: Big game $30, game birds $10; 
fishing $5, 10-day $2.50. 


NEBRASKA 


Hunting: Rabbit (7). Squirrel, Pheasant, 
Raccoon, Opossum, seasons had not been set at 
time of going to press. Consult Game, For- 
estation and Parks Commission, Lincoln 
Fishing: Trout (no size-10). Black Bass (10”- 
5). Wall-eyed Pike (12”-5). Northern Pike 
(15"=-5). Sauger (10”-5). Crappie (6”-15). Cat- 
fish (10”-10). Bullhead, Rock Bass (6”~15). 
Perch (no size-25). Sunfish (no size-15). Li- 
censes: Res.: Hunting and fishing $1.10. Non- 
res.: Hunting $10.10 or fee charged nonres. in 
applicant’s state; fishing $2.10 or fee charged 
nonres. in applicant’s state. 


NEVADA 


Hunting: Wildcat, Bobcat, Lynx, Wolf, Wol- 
verine, Bear, Squirrel (no limits). Deer (1), 
Pheasant (3), Quail (10)—dates of open sea- 
sons had not been set at time of going to press. 
The state-wide open season on deer probably 
will be all of October, but it may be shortened 
in some counties. There probably will be a 2 
or 3-day open season on quail and pheasant late 
in October or early in November. Consult Fish 
and Game Commission, Reno. Licenses: Res. 
2.50, nonres. $10. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Hunting: Fox (no limits). Ruffed Grouse (4). 
Gray Squirrel (5). Raccoon (3). Hare (3), Rab- 
bit (5) (aggregate 5). Quail (3). Fishing: Mus- 
callonge (no limits). Horned Pout (no size—40 
between noon and noon). Pike Perch (10”- 
none). White Perch (7”-10 lb. and 1). Yellow 
Perch (no size-—40 or 10 lb. and 1). Smelt (no 
size-5 lb.). Sucker (no limits). Pickerel (12’- 
10 ib. and 1). Black Bass (9”-10 lb. and 1 
Licenses: Res.: Hunting and fishing $2.50 
Nonres.: Hunting $15.15; fishing $4, 3-day $1.50. 


NEW JERSEY 


Hunting: Raccoon, season opens 15th (15). 
Fishing: Pike, Pickerel, Pike Perch (14”—none). 
Black Bass, Oswego Bass (9”—aggregate 10). 
Rock Bass (no size-20). White Bass (9”=none). 
Calico Bass, Crappie (6”-aggregate 20). Striped 
Bass (Rockfish) (18”-none). Licenses: Res.: 
Hunting and fishing $3.10, hunting only $2.10, 


| fb DIGEST OF THE NEW MIGRATORY BIRD LAWS 
WILL BE FOUND ELSEWHERE IN THIS ISSUE 

















fishing only $2.10. Nonres.: Hunting and fish- 


ing $10.50, fishing only $5.50. 


NEW MEXICO 


Hunting: Mountain Lion, Bobcat, Coyote (no 
limits). Bear, season closes 25th (1). Fishing: 
Trout, Salmon (6”-20 or 10 lb. and 1). Bass 
(9"-15 lb. and 1). Crappie (6”-20). Perch (no 
limits). Catfish (8”-25 lb. and 1). Bream, Sun- 
fish (no size-20). Licenses: Res.: Hunting and 
fishing $5, hunting only $4.50, big game only $3, 
birds only $2.50, birds and fishing $4.50, fishing 
only $2. Nonres.: Hunting and fishing $35.25, 
hunting only $30.25, big game only $25.25, birds 
only $10.25, fishing only $3. 


NEW YORK 


Hunting: Bear, season opens 15th (1). Gray, 
Black and Fox Squirrel (aggregate 5), Grouse 
or Partridge (3), seasons open 16th; Long Is- 
land closed. Varying Hare (3), season opens 
16th, Long Island and some upstate counties 
closed. Cottontail Rabbit (6), season opens 
16th; Long Island and Rockland county closed. 
(Aggregate bag Hare and Rabbit 6). Wild 
Pheasant (2), season opens 16th and closes 28th, 
Sunday hunting prohibited; Long Island closed. 
Fishing: Black Bass, Oswego Bass (10”-8). 
Pickerel, Pike (12”-no limit in waters open to 
netting, 10 in other waters). Muskalonge (24”- 
none). Otsego Whitefish (9”-none). Calico 
Bass, Crappie, Yellow Perch, Bullhead, Sauger 
(no limits). White Perch (no size-25). Striped 
Bass (12”-none). Lake and Sea Sturgeon (42”- 
none). Short-nosed Sturgeon (20”-none). Pike 
Perch (12”-no limit in waters open to netting, 
10 in other waters). Licenses: Res.: Hunting 
and fishing $2.25, special deer license $1.25. 
Nonres.: Hunting and fishing $10.50, special 
deer license $10.50; fishing only $5.50, 3-days 
$2.75. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Hunting: Wildcat (no limits). Squirrel, ex- 
cept Fox Squirrel (10). Deer (1). Bear (2). 
Raccoon, Opossum (no limits). Russian Boar, 
season opens 20th (2) Fishing: Black Bass 
(12”-8. Mattamuskeet Bass (10”-8). Muskal- 
lunge (12”-8 Bream, Rebbin, Crappie, Perch, 
Sunfish (6”-20) White Perch (8-20). Rock 
Bass (12”-8 Red Fin (8”-20). (Aggregate all 


game fish, 40.) Licenses: Res.: Hunting and 
fishing $3.10; hunting only $2.10, county $1.10; 
fishing only $2.10, l-day 60 cents. Nonres.: 


Hunting $15.25; fishing $5.10, 1-day $1.10. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Hunting: Prairie Chicken, Sharp-tailed 
Grouse, Chinese Ringneck, Mongolian, English 
(Continued on page 73) 
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Cooking the Kill 


By HARRY BOTSFORD 


OST sportsmen divide hunting 
and fishing into three stages: 
enjoyment of the sport, the 
exhilaration of bringing back 

some direct evidence of skill and luck, 
and the final satisfaction of eating said 
game after it had been properly cooked. 
Too often this final stage is ruined, in 
camp or home, by heavy and misunder- 
standing hands. In the home the offense 
is forgivable, for the average housewife 
is called upon to cook game and game 
fish very infrequently; too, most stand- 
ard cookbooks treat the subject in an 
indifferent and left-handed manner. 
Just the other day I heard of a major 
domestic disturbance in one of our best 
homes, when a _ well-meaning cook 
served a brace of woodcock fried. That 
gives you a rough idea, providing you 
have not had any personal experiences 
of a similar nature. 

But in camp and cabin, there’s no 
excuse for serving game or fish poorly 
or indifferently cooked. To do so is to 
rob sport of its finest feature. Take 
grouse, for example. Here we have a 
most superior table bird, the acme of 
all that is desirable and palatable; yet 
its delicate flavor may be, and fre- 
quently is, hidden or submerged by 
clumsy culinary preparation. 

The chef of a Pennsylvania sporting 
club taught me a method of preparing 
grouse, and the result is one which I 
have never seen equaled. The birds are 
dry-picked, cleaned, and wiped dry. 
The whole secret of the manner in 
which this chef prepares grouse lies, I 
am convinced, in the dressing. He 
makes generous proportions of it and 
uses the surplus to form a ring around 
the grouse when they are ready for 
the oven. His main ingredient is 
cabbage. He takes a firm and crisp 
head and chops it into fine pieces. 
Shredded cabbage won't do, he insists. 
Two large Bermuda onions are also 
finely minced and mixed with the cab- 
bage. A wooden spoon is then used 
with some violence, bruising the in- 
gredients to a point where their sepa- 
rate and individual flavors are blended 
and softened. Into this mixture, place 
bread or cracker crumbs and as much 
canned milk as needed to make a 
rather wet mixture. Flavor with salt 
and pepper, fill your birds, sew them up 
neatly, and place in the roasting pan 
with a ring of the surplus dressing. 
Lay strips of bacon over the whole and 
drench generously with white pepper 
and paprika. There’s a sight for you. 

After thirty minutes in a piping hot 
oven, out they come a heavenly golden 
brown with a delightful and an appe- 
tizing aroma. Surround them with 
slices of tart, scarlet jelly and a few 
preserved wild plums, if you have them, 
and the picture is complete. Your 
grouse will be tender and juicy, a dish 
altogether fit to be set before a king. 
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Quail, for some obscure reason, are 
frequently subjected to all sorts of 
culinary errors. The birds arrive at 
the table burned to a crisp and perched 
disconsolately on a raft of buttered 
toast. Even then, some of their natural 
delicate flavor manages to survive. But 
if you want to eat quail at its best, try 
my way—an historic recipe given me 
twenty years ago by an old darky cook 
in Louisiana. This recipe has the virtue 
of utter simplicity. 

Mix a large bowl of French dressing, 
using a liberal quantity of good oil. If 
you have a flask of garlic vinegar, use 
it sparingly. Otherwise one gentle rub 
of the bowl with a clove of garlic will 
be sufficient. Season the dressing with 
only salt, black pepper, and paprika. 
Into the bowl, completely submerged, 
place your dressed quail and put them 
in the ice box or in a cool place for at 
least twenty-four hours. Then you 
broil them, basting at least six times 
with the dressing; but don’t overcook 
the birds. Place on a hot platter and 
serve. Never have you tasted a more 
delicately flavored morsel — each bite 
calls for an encore. 

Woodcock can be 
cooked in the same 
manner, and grouse 
so prepared meets 
with the instant and 
enthusiastic approval 
of critical epicures. I 
remember a_ bishop 
who once ate two 
grouse prepared that 
way and complained 


bitterly because he could not have a 
third. 

Every now and then I run across a 
petulant housewife, or a _ perturbed 
hunter, who swears by all the culinary 
gods that venison is neither tasty nor 
toothsome. When this happens, I pro- 
ceed, if the signs are right, to place be- 
fore the doubters certain sundry hints 
on the cooking of venison I have un- 
earthed in many years of experience. 
In the first place, most venison is 
cooked too soon after the kill. Well- 
hung venison is very superior meat, if 
it is handled with care and loving ima- 
gination. Roasts should always be gen- 
erously larded with salt pork and well 
done. Season with only salt and pep- 
per. It has been my experience that 
sage and other herbs utterly ruin the 
fine, distinctive natural flavor of veni- 
son. 

Venison steaks should be ruffed with 
onion or garlic and broiled over a hot 
fire, cooking longer than a beefsteak. 
Season lightly and serve piping hot 
with a lump of butter on each steak. 
You will find venison cooked in this 
manner characterized by tenderness 
and a flavor you will appreciate. An- 
other way of preparing venison is to 
take large potatoes, scrub them clean, 
and, with an apple corer, gouge a hole 
through the center. Thread through 
this a strip of venison tenderloin, grease 
the potato with bacon fat or butter, 
and bake. Just before the potato is 
done, drape a (Continued on page 94) 


A bass smoked over sassa- 
fras roots before cooking 
has a flavor like nothing 
you've ever tasted before 
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At left, Standard Grade 
Model 12 Repecter—!2 
goa. Right, Standard 
Model 12 Heavy Duck 
Gun. !2 ga., chambered 
for 3-inch shells—ideal 
for long-range wild- 
fowl. Both have the 
same famous Winches- 
ter Model |2 Triple- 
Safety action, which 
automatically locks the 
firing pin, hammer and 
action slide until re- 
loading is completed. 


UNDREDS of thousands of satisfied users testify 

to the efficiency of the Winchester Model 12 
hammerless repeating shotgun. Many term it a 
self-pointer. Many others praise its rugged durability 
and hard hitting qualities. It remains a first choice of 
sportsmen all over the world who demand all-around 


efficiency in a repeating shotgun. 

Now Winchester engineering genius and superior manufac- 
turing facilities have made possible an efficiency twin to the 
famous Model 12 in another type of arm—the time honored 
double barrel with its two shots immediately available at the 
touch of the trigger. This is the new Winchester Model 24—a 
streamlined completely modern double gun in the low price 
field. You have only to examine a Model 24 to convince your- 
self that Winchester again has scored a triumph, in producing 
a self-pointing rugged double gun for all-around shooting. 

The new Model 24 is built on entirely new principles devel- 
oped by Winchester to overcome many of the inherent faults in 
low priced shotguns. It is STREAMLINED, fast in pointing, ex- 
cellent in balance, sweet to handle in the field or at the traps. 

Speed lock for extremely fast firing time. Firing pins retract 
on first opening movement of top lever. Frame of solid steel 
forging. High accuracy barrel alignment. Easy and smooth in 
operation. Now available in 12 gauge only. 

In a repeater—from a light 28 gauge upland gun to the heavy 
12 gauge wildfow! gun for 3-inch shells—choose the Model 12, 
Triple-safety action, operating automatically, Winchester Proof 
steel throughout. Complete style selection, Cross-gun trigger 
lock that stays put and will not balk you. 

See these great Winchesters at your dealer’s, 

See “GUN PLAY"=The new all-shooting sound picture. Produced by Pathe. 
Distributed by R.K.O. See Bob Nichols, gun and ammunition editor of Field & 


Stream, Eltinge Warner and Frank Kelly show how guns should be handled on 
five ranges simulating actual bird shouting. Be sure to have your local theatre 


book this picture. 
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See ““GUN PLAY," the all- 
shooting sound picture pro- 
duced by Pathe, distributed 
by RKO. See Eltinge F. 
Warner, publisher of Field & 
Stream, Bob Nichols, Frank 
Kelly showing how guns 
should be handled, in five 
types of target-shooting sim- 
ulating actual bird shooting. 
Be sure to have your local 
theatre book this picture, 
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Wherever you live—wherever you hunt—and in the 
towns you pass through on the way, you can get 
SUPER-X ammunition. 

SUPER-X!... The name always brings to mind longer 
effective range and greater power! 

Western SUPER-X Long Range shot shells are the 
wildfowl hunter's friend in need, providing an un- 
matched degree of effectiveness on high flying birds, 
made possible by the exclusive feature—Short Shot String. 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY, 
Dept. J-19, Foes Alton, Illinois; 
Please send the 72- age Western Ammuni- 


tion Handbook, FRE givin 
of SUPER-X shot shells, an 


full particulars 
cartridges with 


an explanation of Short Shot String, and in- 
structions for sighting in hunting rifles. 


SUPER-X center fire cartridges increase 
the effective range of your big game rifle, 
due to their flat trajectory. The Lubaloy 
jacketed Soft Point or Open Point Ex- 
panding bullets are specially designed 
for knockout power, whatever the gam¢ 
SUPER-X cartridges give you World 
Champion accuracy. They are available i0 
all popular calibers—even the little .22. 
So many thousands of hunters prefef 
SUPER-X it’s no wonder so many fe 
tailers are eager to supply it! We : 
asking YOU to try SUPER-X. 
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1939 Migratory Game Bird Regulations 





WATERFOWL ZONES 


NORTHERN ZONE: Maine, Michigan, 
Minnesota, New Hampshire, North Da- 
kota, Vermont, and Wisconsin. 

INTERMEDIATE ZONE: California, 
Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, Idaho, 
Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, 
Massachusetts, Missouri, Montana, Ne- 
braska, Nevada, New Jersey, New York 
(including Long Island), Ohio, Oklahoma, 
Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South 
Dakota, Utah, Washington, West Virginia, 
and Wyoming. 

SOUTHERN ZONE: Alabama, Ari- 
zona, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Louis- 
iana, Maryland, Mississippi, New Mexico, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
Texas, and Virginia. 


WATERFOWL REGULATIONS 


Hunting permitted only from 7 a.m. to 
4 p.m. 

It is unlawful to hunt waterfowl by 
means of bait, or to use live duck or 
goose decoys, regardless of the distance 
between the bait or decoys and the hunter. 

It is unlawful to use shotguns larger 
than 10 gauge. 

The 3-shell limit on repeating shotguns, 
either hand-operated or autoloading, is 
continued. 

A new regulation makes it lawful to hunt 
waterfowl with bow and arrow. 

All persons over 16 hunting migratory 
waterfowl are required to have with them 
an unexpired Federal Migratory Bird 
Hunting Stamp (duck stamp) validated by 
signature on the stamp. It costs $1 and 
may be purchased at any post office. 


days’ bag limit of lawfully taken and lawfully 
possessed ducks and geese may be transported 
in one calendar week out of the state in which 
taken. 

SNIPE (Wilson’s, or jack, snipe) 

Northern Zone . 1 to Nov. 14 
Intermediate Zone . 22 to Dec. 5 
Southern Zone - 15 to Dec. 29 

Warning: Hunting permitted only from 7 a.m. 
to sunset. 

Bag and possession limit: 
possession. 

RAILS and GALLINULES (except Coots) 
Sept. 1 to Nov. 30 

Exceptions: Wisconsin 1 to Nov. 14 
Massachusetts, New York (incl. Long Island), 
and Washington 22 to Dec. 5 
Louisiana - 1 to Jan. 31 

20 to Jan. 31 

Warning: Hunting permitted only from 7 
a.m, to sunset. 

Bag and possession limits: RAILS and GAL- 
LINULES, other than soras and coots, aggre- 
gate of 15 a day or in possession. SORAS, 15 
a day or in possession. 
MOURNING DOVE 
Arizona, California, Idaho, Kansas, Minnesota, 
Missouri, Nevada, New Mexico, Oklahoma, 
Tennessee, and Virginia Sept. 1 to Nov. 15 
Kentucky . & @ Get. 3 
Illinois Sept. 1 to Sept. 30 
Texas 

Yoakum, Terry, Lynn, Garza, Kent, 


15 a day or in 


Stone- 














OPEN SEASONS 


(Open seasons given include both dates) 
DUCKS, GEESE, WILSON’S SNIPE (JACK- 

SNIPE), COOTS 
Northern Zone 1 to Nov. 14 
Intermediate Zone . 22 to Dec. 5 

Exception: Special season on coots only: 

Illinois: Rock Island, Whiteside, Lee, De- 

Kalb, Kane, DuPage, and Cook Counties, and 

all counties north thereof....Oct. 1 to Dec. 5 
Southern Zone . 15 to Dec. 29 
Alaska 

Southeastern Alaska from the 14lst Meridian 

south to Dixon Entrance....Oct. 1 to Nov. 15 

South and west of Naknek River and Naknek 

Lake and the Katmai National Monument to 

the westermost boundary of the Aleutian Is- 

lands, and east of this area to the 150th me- 
i Nov. 16 to Dec. 30 
. 1 to Oct. 15 

Warning: There is no cpen season on Ross’s 
geese, wood ducks, and swans anywhere in the 
United States, and there is no open season on 
snow geese and brants in Florida, or states 
north of Florida bordering on the Atlantic. 
SCOTERS (sometimes called Sea Coots) 
Special open seasons in open coastal waters, 
only beyond outer harbor lines: 

Maine and New Hampshire 

wu. Sept. 15 to Sept. 
Massachusetts, and Rhode Is- 
Sept. 15 to Oct. 14 

Note: In addition to these special open sea- 
sons, scoters may be taken in the foregoing 
States from land or water during the regular 
open seasons for waterfowl. 

Bag and possession limits: DUCKS: Daily 
bag limit an aggregate of 10, but must not in- 
clude more than 3 canvasback, redhead, buffle- 
hea 1, or ruddy ducks, or an aggregate of more 
than 3 of these ducks. Possession limit, an ag- 
gregate of 20, but must not include more than 
6 canvasback, redhead, bufflehead, or ruddy 
ducks, or an aggregate of more than 6 of these 
ducks. GEESE and BRANTS: Daily bag limit 
an aggregate of 4, possession limit an aggre- 
- e * 8. COOTS: Daily bag and possession 

nit 5. 


tetenanite transportation: No more than 2 


Connecticut, 


OCTOBER, 1939 


© BIOLOGICAL SURVEY census 
last winter showed an increase in 
the duck population for the fourth 
year in a row, and conditions on 
the breeding grounds were gen- 
erally good this summer. But 
there still aren’t so many ducks as 
there were ten years ago, so shoot- 
ing restrictions in force last season 
are continued: daily bag limit an 
aggregate of 10, but only 3 of 
them may be canvasbacks, red- 
heads, buffleheads, or ruddy ducks. 
‘ Geese aren't doing quite so 
well, so daily bag limit has been 
reduced from 5 to.4—just a pre- 
caution. . Another 45-day open 
season on ducks, geese, brants, 
and coots. Oct. 1 to Nov. 14 in 
Northern Zone. Oct. 22 to Dec. 5 





in Intermediate Zone. (Starts a 
week later than last year because 
a lot of Intermediate Zone wild- 
fowlers didn’t think that they 
were getting their fair share of 
the shooting. Won't they be sore if 
we have an early fall!) But in 
part of Illinois you can start shoot- 
ing coots on Oct. 1.... Nov. 15 
to Dec. 29 is the open season in 
the Southern Zone. 

You can go waterfowl shooting 
with a bow and arrow—if you 
want to—but not with a shotgun 
larger than 10 gauge, or with one 
that holds more than 3 shells... 
Don’t use bait or live decoys; tain’t 
lawful. Neither is shooting Ross’s 
geese, wood duck, or swans... or 
shooting snow geese or brants in 
Florida or any of the states north 
of Florida which border on the 
Atlantic. ... Don’t forget to stop 
in at one of Jim Farley’s service 


A SNAP SHOT AT 


wall, Haskell, Throckmorton, Young, Jack, 
Wise, Denton, Collins, and Hunt Counties, 
and all counties north of them, and Parker, 
Tarrant, Dallas, Rockwall, Kaufman, John- 
son, Hopkins, Delta, Franklin, and Ellis 
Es le eS 
Rest of state.....................Sept. 15 to Nov. 15 
Arkansas and Delaware Sept. 15 to Nov. 30 
Louisiana.. # 15 to Dec. 31 
Maryland 1 to Sept. 30 
and Nov. 15 to Dec. 31 
1 to Sept. 30 

and Dec. 20 to Jan. 


North Carolina 


Alabama 
North of U. S. Highway 80 


15 to Oct. 
and Dec. 20 to Jan. 
South of U. S. aw 80 
‘ .Nov. 20 to Jan. 
Georsia 
Troup, Merriweather, Pike, Lamar, Monroe, 
Jones, Baldwin, Washington, Jefferson, and 
Burke Counties, and all counties north of 
IE ncsssccodecccbiguicioteenatiedamaeen Sept. 15 to Oct. 14 
and Dec. 20 to Jan. 31 
Rest of state Nov. 20 to Jan. 
Mississippi 
North of U. S. ey 80 
: Sept. 15 to Oct. 
“and Nov. 30 to Jan. 
South of U. S. meee 80 
..Oct. 15 to Dec. 
(Continued on page 76) 








THE NEW LAWS 


stations and buy yourself a duck 
stamp. Costs a dollar. Remember, 
even a Supreme Court justice once 
got pinched for not having one. 

Shooting starts at 7 a.m. for all 
migratory game birds. You have 
to stop shooting waterfowl at 4 
p.m., other birds till sunset. 

Open season for snipe same as 
for ducks: 15 a day or in posses- 
sion. . . . Open season for rails 
and gallinules, except coots, Sept. 
1 to Nov. 30 in most states, but 
there are a few exceptions; so be- 
fore you start shooting make sure 
that your state isn’t one of them. 
“I didn’t know” won’t get you to 
first base with a game warden.... 
Dove season opens a couple of 
weeks later than last year in most 
of the Southern states. Check on 
the dates! Later opening is ex- 
pected to save a lot of nestlings 
for next year. Aggregate of mourn- 
ing and white-wing doves: 15 a 
day or in possession. Baiting still 
is out. 

Woodcock open season depends 
on where you shoot. Be sure to 
check on dates! Daily bag 
limit same as last year—4—but 
this year possession limit has been 
increased from 4 to 8. Woodcock 
are as easy to eat as they are 
hard to hit. Biological Survey 
officials figured increased posses- 
sion limit would make it a lot 
easier for fellows who had been 
shooting outside their own district 
to face the littke woman when 
they got home without ap- 
preciably increasing the total kill. 
Real slickers, hey? ... Well, have 
lots of fun! 

















Ghost Hunt... For Crows 


houettes. Most of them were stood on 
the ground by thrusting their long wire 
“legs” into the snow. Half a dozen oth- 
ers were perched on surrounding bushes. 
In the center of the sham crow colony 
was a huge wooden owl with yellow 
eyes. To set this prize decoy, Dan sim- 
ply pounded an iron rod into the ground, 
then slipped a tube concealed within 
the owl right over it. The decoy was 
about twice the size of a horned owl. 

“That’s so the crows won't have to 
use binoculars to see it,” Dan explained. 

As we put the finishing touches on 
the layout, the gray of dawn brightened 
into the red of sunrise. We picked up 
all the empty shells we could find, for 
crows seem to recognize those telltale 
signs of destruction. 

Bryce had the blind ready by the time 
we had placed the decoys. There were 
a couple of burlap sacks on the snow, to 
protect our knees, and on a wooden box 
stood a kerosene torch with a tin can 
over it. The can concealed the flame, 
and provided warmth besides. For when 
our hands got cold, we wrapped our fin- 
gers around it and soaked up the heat. 

It was time to get into the blind. In- 
side its white walls we crouched on the 
burlap and loaded our guns. Bryce, his 
eyes on the river, finally announced: 


“Quiet! There they come.” 

He sat motionless until the crows ap- 
proached our side of the river, when 
his crow call came into action. First a 


The flying squadron 
Then a 


loud, raucous call. 
heard it and headed toward us. 


higher-toned, plaintive cry, at which 
three crows cut loose and headed for 
our decoys. 

“Ready now,” muttered Bryce. 


I watched the crows through a peep- 
hole. They did not seem to notice our 
blind, or the white-clad hunters 
crouched against the snow. They swept 


on over the decoys, then circled back 
and hovered over them, unwilling to 





(Continued from page 25) 


descend and just as reluctant to leave. 

“All right, shoot,” Bryce grunted. 

The double guns spoke, and two crows 
tumbled to the snow. 

“Tough luck,” mourned Dan— “the 
third one got away from us.” The boys 
don’t like to miss a crow. They have an 
idea he can tell other crows what hap- 
pened. 

As we ventured from our blind to pick 
up the crows, Dan told me the black 
fellows are more curious on some days 
than on others. “At times they fly only 


A crow flyway near the river was the logical place to wait for the black aliens, who 
came over from Canada without so much as a by-your-leave to the immigration authorities 








singly or in doubles,” he said. “Then 
again, they’ll come in half a dozen at 
a time.” 

“It’s almost as good 
shooting,” Bryce put in, 
even trickier.” 

The ghost hunters explained that one 
cannot pitch a blind anywhere and lure 
crows, any more than one can set up a 
duck blind anywhere and bring de 
ducks. It’s necessary to select a flyw 
or a place where crows are known 
forgather regularly and in numbe 

Bryce and D 
doubt if they’ve be 
making any pern 


sport as duck 
‘and sometimes 


‘ 


nent dent in the 
crow population 
their winter sh« 


ing. They think that 
possibly there m 
be fewer crow nests 
in their immediate 
vicinity in the 
spring; but they cx 
tinue their hunting 
by more usual met! 
ods after the snow is 
gone, and that 
counts for part of 
the toll. Still, they 
told me, winter hunt 


ing can be just as 
effective. 

They proved thei 
case that morning 
after a few decoys 
that had blown over 


were carefully reset 
so as not to give the 
show away. Now the 





flight was on in 
earnest. Crows c 
be seen coming 


across the river in 
great flocks to spend 
the day on the 
American side. I 
variably one or two 


of them would be 
a. veigled by the seduc 
: tive call and live 
. just long enough to 
. a ll wish they hadi 
Yet sometimes a 


This huge owl, 
traditional en- 
emy of crowdom, 


crow would fly rapid 
ly toward the de 


coys, then suspect 
formed a real- : 
yt something and veel 
istic center of é 
; off. 
attraction for ene? ai 
You'll drive a 
a crow conclave J , , 
crow away, instead 
of attracting hi 
said Bryce, “unless you give him t 
the right kind of call.” 


Bryce demonstrated his ability on one 
crow which came catapulting over the 
cat-tails with a sidelong glance at the 
decoys. The bird cawed at sight of the 
wooden figures, but got no response 
He flew off—we thought for good. Ther 
3ryce gave a couple of squawks wit! 
his caller, and back came the crow 

Twice he wheeled, and circled clos¢ 
trying to account for the strange be 
havior of that black flock down there 
on the snow. Finally Mr. Crow 
just a bit too close. Dan dropped him 
with a charge of 6’s, and added him 


Ci é 


the big pile of dead birds among thé 
cat-tails. 

We all allowed as how enough was 
enough and, loading up our sled 


tramped off across the snow — three 
tired ghosts slipping away in the day 
light after successfully ha’nting crows 
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Now any sportsman can hunt with movie cam- 
era as well as gun without undue pressure on his 
pocketbook. There’s an “economy movie maker” 
—Ciné-Kodak Eight—that gives you a complete 
movie scene for a dime or less. A scene runs as 
long on your screen as the average shot in the 
newsreels, and the Eight makes 20 to 30 such 
scenes on a roll of film costing only $2, 


Jinished, ready to show. 


... AND FOR PROJECTION. To show your pictures 
at their best, use Kodascope, the Eastman-made 
projector which teams up beautifully with Ciné- 
Kodak Eight. Your dealer will show you Eastman 
home movie equipment and project sample movies 


... Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y, 


Ciné-Kodak r1cHT 


Now at a new low price—*29. 50 





KODAK’S COLOR SHOW— 
Hit of the New York Fair 


Greatest Photographic Show 

on Earth at the Kodak Build- 
ing—Kodachrome full-color pictures 
projected on a 187-foot screen, the 
longest in the world. Take your Ciné- 
Kodak to the Fair and while you’re at 
the Kodak Building, Eastman experts 
will advise you what to take and how 
to take it. 
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How to Hang a Deer 


HE perplexing moment recounted by 
‘T tne tall-tale angler, in which he faces 

the alternatives of swimming afte! L 
his runaway fish or of cutting his lin 
is no worse than the actual dilemn 
often faced by a lone big-game hunter | ] 
who is unable to hang his kill. 

Solving this problem is actually not 
difficult. Archimedes, the Greek mathe 4 
matician, maintained that, with a place | @ 
to stand on, he could set up a system of 
levers that would move the earth. By 
levers, likewise, one average man Cal 
lift a deer with only moderate effort 
The method is as follows: 

First, you select a tree with a stout 
crotch at the height desired for hang 
ing. As many trees branch prolificall 
at 7 or 8 ft., a suitable crotch is usually 
easy to find. If it isn’t, the lack can be 
remedied as shown by resting one end 
of A, which is to be your horizontal pole, | 
in the crotch of a stout pole B. If B is 
firmly based and leaning against the 
tree at a slight angle, it will serve 
well as would a crotch on the tree itself 
Note in the picture that the crotch arms 
of B are left rather long, straddling the 
tree and preventing a side-slip. 

Now fasten a short stick or gambrel 
across the legs of your deer, slip it ov 
the lower end of pole A, and push tl} 
carcass as near the center of A as pi 











ars old . 
a cars up to 9 ¥° 






NEW , 
sible. 

LOW PRICE p Next cut yourself three more pols 

ONE C, D, and E, each with a crotch at « 





end and the other end sharpened. 


ANTI-FREEZE should be about 5 ft. long, D and EL 
65 4 about the same length as B—8 or 9 f 
s Ze Lay out all three within easy reach of 





your next move. 

Then, standing at the grounded ¢ 
of A, lift it by hand until you cen s 
the crotch of the short pole C under 
This isn’t hard, because you are lift 
only half the weight of the deer. He 
“Prestone” anti-freeze contains NO alcohol... gives off No dangerous fumes. ing C upright with one hand, you 1 
There's NO fire hazard... NO odor. One filling lasts a// winter long. Made place D and. E so that their crotch 


. . . ¢ . - ; , hold the pole A and their lengths st: 
with highly refined and purified ethylene glycol fortified with exclusive ake weds A atttade aie like : > fone aa 
ingredients. Guaranteed in writing. See your dealer today and—Smile with draftsman’s compass. Now shift t 
“Prestone” anti-freeze—let others boil! ends of these legs closer together, fi 

one and then the other, a few inches 


‘i 77 a time, until pole A is leveled and t 
a deer swings free in the air.—Erne 
| Ange lo. 


TRADE-MARK 


per gallon 
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own Mla You 


WHEN... you lug a rifle over 20 miles 
of rough mountain trails. Then you'll 
really appreciate the lightness and bal- 
ance of a Remington high power rifle. 
When you catch a glimpse of a record 
trophy through the trees, you'll be glad 
you've got a rifle that comes naturally 
and effortlessly to your shoulder and 
places the bullet right where you aim it. 

When a grouse explodes from the 
brush at your feet, or mallards come 
streaking downwind, you'll be glad 


Sportsman, Woodsmaster and Gamemaster are Reg. U.S. Pat. Off., by Remington Arms Co., Inc, 


FE OCTOBER, 1939 


you've got a Remington shotgun that 
points like a finger, letting you con- 
centrate on the bird. 

You'll appreciate its sturdiness when 
it gets knocked around on a hunting 
trip, where a broken part would spoil 
your sport. You'll be proud when your 
friends admire its sleek beauty. And 
you'll join the thousands of sportsmen 
who say, “If it’s Remington, it’s right!” 
At your dealer’s. Remington Arms 
Co., Inc., Dept.D- 13, Bridgeport,Conn. 


The “‘Sportsman’’—3 shot autoload- 
ing shotgun. Fast action for quick 
shots on doubles. Three shots leaves 
a spare when you want it. 12, 16, 
20 Ga. 


The Model 11—5 shot autoloading 
shotgun. A rugged autoloader that 
shoots hard, fast and true. Recoil 
operated, which makes it easier on 
your shoulder. 12, 16, 20 Ga, 


The Model 3I—A modern pumpaction 
shotgun, with straight line feed—no 
jamming. A great duck and field gun 
—and a favorite for trap and skeet 
besides. Short fore-end stroke... ex- 
ceptionally fast action. 12, 16, 20 Ga. 


The Model 32—Over-and-under shot- 
gun, offering the advantages of a 
double barrel gun with a single sight- 
ing plane. Selective single trigger; 
automatic ejectors. 12 Ga. only. 


The “‘Woodsmaster’ Model 81— 
5 shot high power autoloading rifle. 
Shoots as fast as you can pull the 
trigger. Loading, cocking and ejec- 
tion done by recoil...fastest opera- 
tion with least disturbance to the 
shooter. .30, .32, .35 Rem. Calibers, 


The “Gamemaster’‘ Model 141— 
The only high power slide action 
rifle. Combines extreme accuracy 
with speed and dependability to a 
greater degree than any other hand- 
operated arm. A fast 6-shot repeater. 
.30, .32, .35 Rem. Calibers. 


The Model 30 $—Bolt action Express 
rifle. Superlatively accurate... ideal 
for long range hunting. Modern de- 
sign—sturdy construction—beauti- 
fully balanced. .30'06 or .257 Cal- 
ibers. 


SEE “GUN PLAY”... The new all- 
shooting picture. Produced by Pathe. 
Distributed by RKO. Expert gun-han- 
dling on 5 ranges simulating actual 
bird shooting. Be sure to ask your local 
theatre to book this picture. 


























HAVE WRITTEN a good deal on gun- 
stock fitting and specifications. Study- 
ing a man’s height, his length of arms, 
breadth of shoulders, facial fullness, I 
can tell him what should be a mechan- 
ically perfect fit. The try gun, or try 
stock, is designed to do just that. I re- 
member one of the noted trap shooters 
of 40 years ago who got him one, made 
in England. The stock had adjustments 
all over it—to be screwed in here and 
out there, lengthened and _ shortened, 
dropped lower or higher at the heel, 
lengthened and shortened at the toe. 
Every man who was not breaking 100 
clays straight was invited to take a 
whirl at it and incidentally get the ad- 
vice of a man who was known to be an 
expert shot. One old boy was hard to 
please: he tried every measurement the 
try gun afforded and didn't like any of 
them. The expert persuaded him to 
leave his own gun for study and possible 
new adjustments on the try stock. 
When he returned he was given the ad- 
justed gun to try. After a few shots 
with it he exclaimed, 
“By gad, it’s just 
right!" Said it felt 
just like his own 
gun except it seemed 
a little lighter. Then 
he took the try gun 
out to the traps and 
broke 98 out of 100 
something he had 
never done before in 


his life. He was con- 
vinced that the ad- 
justments on the try 
gun were just per- 
fect. 

What the expert 
didn't tell him was 


that he had made 
the try gun identical 
with the _ shooter's 
old gun as far as the 
stock went 3ut the 
consultant had taken 
another’ step he 


had substituted a 
lighter pair of bar- 
rels, both modified 


choke instead of the 
previous full choke. 
So it wasn’t the 
stock that made the 


~ Stock Fit is Not the Half of It 


to one side or the other, the try stock is 
adjusted to offset the error. By and by, 
under the scrutiny of the gun expert 
(who can see the shot in the air) the 
marksman hits his birds. Then his or- 
dered gun is fitted to the new adjust- 
ments of the try gun and the test is re- 
peated. 

I suspect that the Englishman learns 
to shoot efficiently a lot quicker than we 
do by our system of missing with one 
hold and trying another—which may 
miss also. What we have needed for a 
long time is visible shot. Why we can- 
not have such shot I do not know. If I 
had a smoking bullet which traveled at 
the same rate of speed as shot, I'd use 
it now and then just to see what the 
lead really was, and where the charge 
went. Sometimes this can be learned by 
shooting over water, and sometimes by 
hitting a duck center. 

Well, since we don’t have visible shot, 
all we can do is to learn to hit by miss- 
ing. If we have good eyes, can see 
where we held, and nothing happens to 





PHOTO BY STAFF PHOTOGRAPHER AT ABERCROMBIE & F 


Try-stock adjustments provide many dimensional combinations and, if your dealer 








difference in efficient shooting. I recall 
taking my old friend, Lou Smith, to 
task because a pump gun of his had a 
2%-in. drop at the heel and a 1%-in 
comb drop. I conceded that the heel 
drop didn’t make much difference but 


insisted that he just couldn’t hit any 
thing with 15x,-in. comb. Smith asked 
me how much difference that drop 
would make, in comparison with the 


1 9/16-in. comb that I liked for ducks 
He had me, of course, because my gun 
shot a 30-in. pattern at 35 yd., and if 
that pattern were 2 in. low (which is 
the drop caused by the 1%-in. comb) 
what difference would it make? Still | 
was bound to have my own specifica- 
tions and nothing else. But we all get 
cranky like that. 

Two things weld the shooting man to 
his stock and his gun. One is consistent 
hitting (and doing it for years) with the 
gun as is, and the other is the feel of 
the gun. Feel is important; if you put a 
gun to your shoulder and it feels wrong 

different from your old gun—you just 
can't be made to 
like it. If persuaded 
to shoot it you won't 
hit much, since you 
have no confidence 
in it. 

In principle, the 
secret of good wing 
Shooting is previous 
hitting; the secret of 
missing is previous 
missing. If you have 
been hitting say 7 
birds, quail or duck, 
in 10 shots, stay 
with the old gun! 
Even if its stock has 
a 3-in. drop, stay 
with the old gun! A 
lot of poor shooting 
is the result of this 


everlasting chang 
ing of guns. It’s hu 


man nature to 
change any tool that 
is not doing good 
work in our hands, 
and making such a 
change once in a 
while is understand 
able, but doing it 
year in and year out 


), NEW YORK 


big difference. ; ; : . : is just foolishnes 
The English seem has the device, you won't have to sight down 50 barrels to find a gun that suits you On " he othee hand, 
to have gone a bit if you have given 


farther than we in gun fitting. At any 
rate, they are quite demanding in their 
efforts to get a perfect fit. When an 
Englishman orders a new gun, one cost- 
ing say £100, not only is he fitted for it 
by the use of a try gun, but a skilled 
man is sent by the factory with the new 
gun to see it in use in the hands of the 
man it was built for. This expert stands 
right behind the marksman and sees to 
the inch where the shot charge goes. 
If he consistently shoots high, or low, or 


56 


the bird, we naturally begin to experi- 
ment to find just what the hold should 
be particularly watching lead and 
swing. Since it is assumed by nearly 
everybody that the beginner is going 
to shoot behind, he is told to get farther 
ahead. Yet half of these advice-giving 
lads do not see the gun at all when they 
shoot. So who are they to tell someone 
else where to hold? 

Getting back to stock dimensions, I 
don't believe that they make a world of 







a gun an honest trial and have no co 
fidence in it, it is well to study the re 
sons for its failure. If blame can Db 
fixed on the gun, then naturally it h: 
to be changed. 

Hitting becomes a habit, and missi! 
can become one too. The habit of hit 
ting is illustrated by the Englishma 
who is said to have killed around 1,100 
driven birds in one day. That kind of 
shooter would probably ascribe an) 

(Continued on page 58) 
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Editors day, “IT CONTAINS 
MORE GUN DOPE THAN IN 20 BOOKS” 


he new 1940 edition of the world-famous 
feger Gun Catalog and Handbook, more than 
BY previous edition of this great gun manual, 
flongs in every shooter’s library. Completely 
id painstakingly revised, this book alone is the 

ivalent of a whole gun library and more. 
s the only book that describes, illustrates and 
ces all the latest gun models of every worth- 
ile gun manufacturer the world over. It’s the 
ly book with COMPLETE GUN TOOLS for 
mateur and Professional and a host of addi- 
bnal, exclusive material. 


a guide to everything the world offers in 
s and accessories and as an aid in helping 
bu choose the right equipment for every pur- 
bse, Stoeger’s 512 Page Book of Arms is worth 
ny times its price of one dollar. It answers 
ery conceivable need, every question; in fact 
brings Stoeger’s, the world’s largest showroom 
arms right into your own home. 


YEGER ARMS CORP., 507 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 
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STOEGER ARMS CORP, 


America’s Great Gun House 
$07 FIFTH AVE. (at 420d St.) NEW YORK,N.' 


Gentlemen: % 


Please send me (postage prepaid) your big 1940 
512 Page yy and Handbook No. 32. 
I enclose a DOLLAR BILL, check, mone: 


order, coin or stamps. 
NAME 
ADDRESS 


CITY 
3° 
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Often you 
have diffi- 
culty in ap- 
proaching 
wary small game or ver- 
min within normal range 
of .22 rim fire ammuni- 
tion. You want to reach 
out and hit effectively at 
200 yards or more. Yet 
you don’t want to use 
high priced ammunition. 





































For such shots, hunters 
find the .22 Hornet Car- 
tridge ideal. Its bullet 
travels 1175 feet per sec- 
ond faster... strikes with 
almost 4 /#mes more ener- 
gy than the fastest .22 rim 
fire bullet. 


SAVAGE 


-22 HORNET SPORTER RIFLE 
MODEL $ 95 
23-D 

This Savage Sporter Rifle 
isa full-sized hunting arm, 
designed to make the most 
efficient use of the .22 Hor- 
net cartridge. Its 25 inch 
barrel is extremely accu- 
rate. Its lock is lightning- 
fast in operation. . . less 
than 2/1000 second! Its 
polished bolt has a short 
stroke, works easily and 
smoothly. Its 5-shot de- 
tachable clip magazine 
feeds perfectly. 

The stock of selected wal- 
nut is correctly shaped for 
fine balance and steady 
holding. You'll get a 
world of pleasure. . 
you'll do some really 
fine shooting ... with 
a Savage Sporter 
Model 23-D. 


Corporation 
savage Arms & 1 
Dept. 548, | tica, N 
Please send free catalog. 























Stock Fit is Not the Half of It 


(Continued from page 56) 


miss to a blown-up pattern. When asked 
how he shot so well, he replied, “Well, 
I just get ahead of the bird, keep the 
gun swinging, and shoot. That’s all 
there is to it.” 

Fred Kimble, who killed 54 mallards 
straight, at distances up to 80 yd., gave 
a similar formula: “If the duck is close, 
get just ahead of him and fire without 
stopping the swing. But if he is 80 yd. 
away, get 3 lengths ahead of him and 
fire without slacking the swing.” It’s 
as simple as that, when you can kill 30 
birds straight. When you do have a 
miss—why, you just can’t understand 
how the dickens it happened. And when 
you get that good you can fire, depend- 
ing entirely on habit, confident of kill- 
ing without seeing the gun or noticing 
the hold. 


UT the habit of missing is more diffi- 
cult to contend with. The man wha 
consistently misses tries much harder 
to hit than the successful shooter. Such 
missing is not a mystery but a habit. I 
knew one man who was a very fair duck 


shot, but when it came to quail he’d 
miss 3 out of 4. He knew precisely 
where he held when he fired: so many 


inches low or so many high, as his judg- 
ment dictated. Well, he got me to stand 
in back of him one day while he shot. I 
discovered that when he leaned forward 
to catch the expected recoil he did it a 
little too quick and depressed the muz- 
zle. But he couldn't that happen, 
and thus he didn’t believe it when I told 
him. 

I decided that if I were to give him 
any help I'd have to do it unknown to 
him. So I persuaded him to try my gun, 
which was 1 lb. lighter, smaller in the 
bore, with an improved cylinder in one 
barrel and a quarter-choke in the other. 
(His gun shot a modified pattern in one 
barrel and a full choke in the second.) 
I still remember his grim, puzzled look 
when he killed 5 driving quail straight. 
What he didn’t know was that my gun 
shot 6 in. high at 20 yd. It was so set 
for a reason that will appear later. He 
didn’t need much urging to keep on 
shooting with it while he was hitting 
that way. 

That night we threshed it all out as 
he tried my gun at a stationary target. 
I had no trouble in getting him to buy a 
gun like mine, and when next I saw 
him he was getting to be quite an ex- 
pert shot on quail and snipe, which he 
had never been able to hit before. He 
told me that he never changed his hold 
at all but that the new gun had done 
the trick. And he admitted that on 
quail and snipe, most of the time he 
never saw the gun when pulling the 
trigger. 

A St. Louis friend 

yas a very good clay-bird shot—far bet- 
ter than I-—-and was accustomed to 
breaking 48 out of 50. But he couldn't 
hit quail and knew there must be a rea- 
son. Now, his gun was light, and he shot 
quickly. We agreed that, for quail, his 
trap gun shot too close. He was unwill- 
ing to change its boring, so he bought 
another for the field, a fine English arm, 
improved cylinder in both barrels. It 
weighed but 6% lb. and it seemed to me 
the stock was right—for me, anyhow. 
Just to prove it, I shot the new gun first, 
killing 5 birds straight where the shoot- 
ing was in the open, and easy. That 


see 


of mine, a doctor, 


gave the doctor confidence in his gun 
But when he took hold of it he went t« 
missing right off the reel! 

During that day he shot at about 3 
birds, and I discovered some of the rea 
for his missing. He was a tray 
shot, remember, accustomed to taking 
position with gun up when the bird ap 
peared. Incidentally, he was perhaps 2 
yd. quicker than the average good tray 
shot; the interval between the appear 
ance of the clay and the crack of his 
gun was very short. Now the darned 
quail were different, and he had to get 
in position after a bird arose at some 
unexpected place. Gun up, impatient at 
being so slow, he swung like lightning 


sons 


He was overshooting. And as at the 
traps, he shot without any attempt t 
check the rise of his gun. The result 


was that the new gun, *; lb. lighter, ross 
too fast. Another thing, the trigger pull 
of his trap gun was 314 Ib., first barrel, 4 
lb. second barrel, as against 4% and 5 lb 
for the new gun. Thus he was faster i! 
his gun movement and slower in trigge! 
pull, the gun rising all the time. Ther 
was his problem, with neither of us will 
ing to alter that fine English stock. 
So I approached it from a different 
angle. “Doctor,” I said, “you’re shoot 
ing high, which is an unusual fault 
partly due to your trap*shooting. It 
difficult to cure, when a man’s shooting 
habits are fixed. You could try to hold 
low, but the minute you forgot you’d go 


right back to overshooting. You say 
you see the front end of your barre 
when firing. Take your barrel in t 


Goodman and have him put a clip 1 ir 
long right over the top of your present 
low sight. This clip should be flattened 
on the upper side and have on top a red 


bead, 3/16 in. wide and 3/16 in. high 
When you get it back, try it first o1 
quail. It will bring your elevation dow: 


in spite of all you can do.” 


pence the best gunsmith St 
Louis ever had, did a nice job and 
the gun’s appearance suffered very lit 
tle. Of course, the doctor’s shooting was 
greatly improved by the change; other 
wise I wouldn't be telling the story. 

By this time the reader will 
guessed I’m not going to say mucl 
about stock dimensions. A tall man wit! 
long arms needs a little longer stock 
but not a great deal longer, than does a 
man who is a foot shorter. The greatest 
extremes I know are 14% in. for the one 
and 13%, in. for the other. Drop at hee 


or toe depends mostly on _ shooting 
habits—how you swing and how you 
hold. If the stock is obviously too long 


bring the left hand closer in toward the 
guard and the gun will come up all right 


If the stock seems short, run the left 
hand out along the barrel, carefully 
placing it so the stock will just clea! 


the shoulder. A thick trap comb with 
wide face may cause the piece to shoot 
to the left; a thin face and a thin com! 
to the right. A gun with a long stoc!] 
tends to shoot a bit lower than one wit! 
a shorter stock because the long stoc!} 
brings the cheek back toward the butt 
where the comb is lower. 

For the most part, I advocate n 
change in stock when a man is shootin; 
well. Change stock dimensions radica 
ly, and it becomes necessary to learn ele 
vations all over again. If you find you're 

(Continued on page 59) 
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Stock Fit 


(Continued from page 58) 


shooting low, with a 3-in. drop at heel 
and 1%-in. comb drop, let the comb 
alone, and raise the heel to 2% in. That 
should make enough change where the 
cheek hits the stock, and the piece will 
not lose its familiar feel. 

As I have said, there are times when 
it is necessary to alter stock dimensions. 
For instance, as a man gets older his 
natural inclination is toward a lighter 
gun, one easier to carry and shoot in the 
uplands. But the use of such a gun 
creates a tendency to shoot faster and 
higher. Sometimes this is offset by the 
minor change in vision which is almost 
sure to come to men past 50. A young- 
ster can see his bird clearly even after 
it is nearly covered and considerably 
shaded; the old fellow finds he too can 
see the bird clearly, but to avoid shad- 
ing it he has to hold his muzzle lower. 
Although the lighter gun rises fast his 
eyes cause him to hold low. In that case 
he’d be wise to straighten his stock. 

Then there is trigger pull—a difficult 
problem on which to give advice. Near- 
ly all wing shots time the trigger to the 
rise or swing of the gun. Generally as a 
man gets older he moves his gun slower 
and pulls his trigger quicker. That 
might lead to shooting under a driving 
bird, and behind a passing bird. We all 
can press a trigger pretty darn quickly, 
and because our nerves are under a 
strain when we aim, we are likely to 
hurry the process to get it over with. 

Some things about the shooting of 
older men are pretty queer. I have shot 
with some in their seventies. One would 
think that they'd slow up, but they get 
faster, just snap things. My guess is 
that the strain is more severe on the 
older man; he just can’t wait out a bird 

nor wait out anybody else. One old 
gentlemen I shot with could never see 
where I was when he fired, so I learned 
to duck as soon as a bird got up, thereby 
saving my ears.—Chas. Askins. 


Mounting Sights 


MATEUR- gunsmiths often have 
trouble when mounting sights or 
‘scope block because of the difficulty of 
holding the parts in a vise while drill- 
ing. All this bother can be eliminated, 
and chances for accurate alignment 
greatly increased, in the following way. 
Heat the back of the sight, and that 
part of the receiver on which it is to 
Zz0, with a soldering iron. When both 
surfaces are quite hot, melt ferrule ce- 
ment on the back of the sight, spread- 
ing it thin. Place the sight on the re- 
ceiver and adjust it until it is properly 
aligned. Then allow the cement to set 
as the parts cool. 

Next spot the exact location for drill- 
ing and tapping by using a drill the 
same size as the screw hole of the sight. 
Do not drill deeply—but just enough for 
the tap drill to get started. After spot- 
ting, drill a hole with the correct drill 
and tap it. Keeping the sight in place 
will guide the tap drill at the correct 
angle for the hole. 

Heat the receiver and sight again un- 
til the cement is very soft, and remove 
the sight. Surfaces should be made hot 
enough so that every trace of cement 
can be removed with a clean cloth. It 
is then a simple matter to mount the 
sight on the receiver. Ferrule cement 
will not damage bluing. — Joseph 
Schwegler, N. Y. 
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at extremely 
attractive prices 


If you like the over-and-under or automatic style of 
shotgun . . . see what Savage offers you in either type. 
Both guns have the “feel”... balance... fast, smooth 
action ... all the modern refinements that help you 
score more hits. 

Both guns are handsomely finished ... as good to 
look at as to shoot. 

Note how reasonably you can buy either of these 
fine guns. Then see them at your dealer's. 


SAVAGE Over and Under 
DOUBLE BARREL SHOTGUN 


12, 16, 20 GAUGE 


Modern streamlined design. Hammerless, extractor, 
takedown. Bolted between upper and lower barrels, 
insuring positive lock-up and equal distribution of 
pressure on locking lugs. Selected American walnut 
stock and fore-end handsomely finished. 


Model 420 . . . ‘35° 


Model 430 $ 50 
Deluxe Grade .. 39 


SAVAGE Automatic SHOTGUN 


12, 16 GAUGE 
Hammerless, takedown. Barrel locked to bolt during 
recoil. Adjustment for light and heavy loads. Hand- 


somely finished American walnut stock and fore-end. 


Model 726 Model 720 $ 50 
3-Shot 5-Shot 43 
Polychoke Equipped $+50°° 


Models 726-P and 720-P 


Cutts Compensator nemapet $61 90 
Models 726-C and 720-C 
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Old-time craftsmen atthe Marlin 
plant say that Marlin never 
made finer guns than are now 
offered in the new 1939 line. 
Hunters and marksmen every- 
where will know that every 
man who buys a gun this year 
should see the new Marlins. 


Every Marlin gun is fired and proved for safety 


with a heavy overload at the plant, tested and 


targeted for accuracy. All Marlin rifles have th« 


deep-cut Ballard rifling that has never been 


surpassed. American black walnut used for th 


stocks is from the famous 


Central Belt’, kiln 


dried. 1939 gunstocks are rubbed to satin 
smoothness with the beauty of the wood 


heightened and preserved by an oil finish. Don't 


fail to see the new Marlins! 
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Straight Shooting 


New booklet by 
Marlin, Backed witlkr 
useful information 
on handling and 
are of firearms. Mistakes to Avoid 
in Shooting; How to Set Up a Range 
Dictionary of Terms etc plus 
diagrams and photos to improve 
marksmanship. FREE at your deal 
er or send 6c to Marlin Firearms 


Co.. New Haven, Conn 








Last Grouse of Summer 


, 


(Continued from page 43) 


remember one bird, a gray shadow 
zooming waist-high into the apparently 
impenetrable thicket. Across the road, 
Mark had fired twice and shouted. I 
craned my neck hopefully, but saw 
nothing. Then suddenly, so fast I could 
not get my gun on him, a bird burst 
across the road and into the thicket, not 
fifteen yards ahead of me. I threw my 
gun up, instinctively projected his in- 
visible flight, and fired into the brush 
I saw nothing except the leaves my 
charge had cut down, but I heard the 
thump of a bird hitting the ground 
Mark would not believe me when I told 
him I had a bird, but eventually Bo 
smelled him out in the middle of a 
clump of juniper. 

We spent a long and lazy time over 
lunch, boiling the kettle by the side of 
a pleasantly noisy brook. Bacon sand 
wiches and tea filled our simple need, 
and after we had eaten we snoozed for 
an hour. At last Mark sat up to load 
his pipe. 

“Look!” he said. 

An oak leaf was drifting lazily down 
from a great height. It turned over and 
over in the still air, and came to rest in 
a gentle eddy of the brook. Slowly it 
moved over the dark water, and we 
could see a scar of color across it—a 
heartening symbol of the imminence of 
autumn. Bo seemed to sense something 
of the sort, for now he began to beg us 
to be off once more. 

We tried another stretch of unused 
road and put up five birds in a mile, col 
lecting one of them. It was hard going 
and slow going, however, and the sun 
was not far above the hills when we 
finished it. 

“Time for one more cover,” I said 
“Where'll we go?” 

Mark thought a minute. “Remember 
three years ago when we kicked out 
those four birds on an open hillside pas- 
ture we were crossing? You thought 
they were quail at first, and we were 
both so surprised we didn’t pull a 
feather. Let’s go up there. We just 
might strike a covey feeding on weed 
seeds out in the open.” 


UR old touring car, possessed of a 
noisy second and an _ invaluable 
clearance not to be found in modern 
cars, growled protestingly but unfalter 
ingly over the rocky lane that wound 
upward toward that high pasture. At 
last we came to the top o’ the world—a 
wild upland pasture that was sparsely 
grown with weeds and sweet fern and 
low bayberry bushes. We started to 
work about the edges, and it was not 
long before Bo showed game 
A bird got out right under his 
flew straight away in the open, and I 
missed it clean with both barrels. And 
yet I am not too much ashamed of that 
miss; for any grouse shooter who boasts 
he never misses such easy shots is a 
liar! A second bird broke at the report 
of my gun, and cut back over Mark's 
shoulder on a vicious right quarter. He 
followed it beautifully, and killed it 
clean with his right barrel. Almost im 
mediately another bird broke, and |] 
wish I could report that Mark completed 
his double, but I can’t. By this time I 
had reloaded. Bo had retrieved Mark’s 
bird and, somewhat to our surprise, im 
mediately went to work again. There 
were still more birds on that hillside! 
(Continued on page 61) 
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Last Grouse of Summer 


(Continued from page 60) 


Back and forth Bo cruised, and sud- 
denly wheeled into a beautiful point, 
spang in the middle of a patch of sweet 
fern. It didn’t seem possible that birds 
would attempt to sit in that sparse 
growth, but I hurried up, and I could 
tell by the way Bo’s nostrils quivered 
that he had ’em. I took a step past him, 
and one tore out, flying close to the 
ground. I was about to fire, when witha 
disconcerting roar two others flushed as 
one. Here was the once-in-a-lifetime 
chance for that goal cf all grouse shoot- 
ers—the double. Side by side they flew 
into the sunset, beautifully outlined. 
But I was too eager, and my first barrel 
touched not a feather. I steadied, how- 
ever, and counted with my second. 

And I still have that great day ahead 
of me—the day I get my double! 

The clear blue twilight closed down 
as we descended from that wild, high 
place. We drove past farm lands, past 
the white church and houses of a vil- 
lage, and here the smells of new lumber, 
wood smoke, and cooking food mingled 
in a rich and comforting fragrance. We 
topped a long rise. The first stars began 
to show through the deepening blue of 
the sky. We plunged downward through 
cool hardwoods, rattled across a wooden 
bridge that spanned a dark brook. Mist 
was rising among the fringing alders, 
and here the air was chill. 

But there was something besides mere 
chill to the air; there was a hint of 
autumn, a promise that October was 
about to bestir herself with the busi- 
ness of putting an end to summer. I 
realized then that the summer had in- 
deed gone. It had somehow vanished 
with that covey on the hill, and lay far | 
back of us, incredible hours away. 

Mark must have been thinking the 
same thing. “Frost tonight,” he said. 








Snowshoe Hare Cycle 


HE mystery of the death cycle of 
T tne snowshoe hare seems to have 
been partially solved. Approximate- 
ly every 10 years, the hare population in | 
North America falls to the point of | 
scarcity. For example, laboratory and | 
eld studies in the Lake Alexander area | 
in Minnesota, carried on since 1930, 
show a peak population of 478 hares to | 
the square mile in 1933. This figure has 
fallen steadily until, at the present time, 
any accurate count is all but impossible. 
Intensive study of these hares by the 
Minnesota Wildlife Disease Investiga- 
tion has revealed that a strange disease 
of the liver is the cause of this deci- 
mation. This malady is called “shock 
disease.” Hares suffering from this con- 
dition are suddenly seized with convul- 
sions, or sink into a fatal coma. 
Conclusions, reached after innumera- 





ble autopsies, indicate that this disease 
is basically a degeneration of the liver, 
caused by an abnormally low sugar 
content in the blood. When this con- 
dition exists, any excitement or exertion 
on the part of the hare is extremely 
dangerous. | 

R. G. Green and C. L. Larson, of the | 
University of Minnesota Bureau of 
Biological Survey, conclude their report: 
“Both positive and negative findings 
point to shock disease as the primary 
cause of the periodic decimation of the 
snowshoe hare.” The cause of the low 
sugar content in the blood is not indi- 
cated in the report. 
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offers new models, new  featu res 
and new values in fine puns 


Among Marlin models for Fall, you'll find an 
easy-handling, accurate and reliable firearm to 
meet your pocketbook and skill. Today Marlin 
is offering the best values in history. See these 


fine guns at your dealer's — now! 
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FIREARMS COMPANY 


NEW HAVEN, CONN 


NOTICE TO DEALERS: 
w THE MARLIN FIREARMS COMPANY 
ide-spread interest in shooting 7 
45 Willow Street, New Hoven, Conn 
Please send me by return mail catalog of 1939 


Marlin Guns. Enclosed 3 stamp for postage. 


os © sport is shown by the thou 
received for 
“STRAIGHT 


This little publication 


sonds of inquiries 
Marlin's new booklet 
SHOOTING 


will make friends and customers 


for your store. It is offered FREE at 


State 


dealers. Send foryoursupplytoday! 
enclued 6¢ for STRAIGHT SHOOTING 


Mail Today 








Do .22 Automatics Lose Power? 


T IS ALWAYS wise to check theory by 
practical test, and to remember that 
actual results under actual working 
conditions are what really count. 
Some years ago my butcher shop fora 

long time was mainly a rifle. We lived 
back in the mountains, and meat was 
mostly small game—shot with a pump- 
action repeater, using the .22 long-rifle 
Lesmok cartridge with hollow-point bul- 
let. 

When a self-loading or so-called auto- 
matic Remington for the same cartridge 
was brought out I got one, expecting that 
it would be preferable to the hand-op- 
erated gun. On game, however, it was 
just a weak sister, and didn’t perform so 
well as the old pump gun did. A little 
test-firing into boards showed that this 
automatic did not have the power of the 
hand-operated .22 using the same car- 
tridges, and it was retired permanently, 
so far as game shooting went. 

At a later time I made further tests 
which confirmed my first experience, and 
led me to state in print that some auto- 
matics (not all) do not develop the power 
of a non-automatic arm, both being shot 
with the same cartridges and under the 
same conditions. 

Such statements draw replies, and this 
one did, very promptly. Here is one, in 
part: 

“All sporting automatic rifles belong 
either to blowback or to recoil-operated 
types. In the first the strength of the 
springs and inertia of the breech block 
lock the gun momentarily until the bul- 
let has left the barrel; in the second the 
whole barrel siides back slightly on dis- 
charge, and after recoiling a fraction of 
an inch (during which time the bullet 
leaves the gun) it unlocks the breech, 
and the remainder of the recoil opens 
the action and ejects the cartridge. 

“In both systems there is no change 
in gas pressure behind a bullet; there- 
fore there should be no appreciable dif- 
ference in their muzzle velocities.” 

It was a good letter, written by a man 
who knew guns but who hadn't actually 
tested out some of those automatics. 

Another letter, from a man with years 
of service in a cartridge company, said: 


By 
VAN ALLEN LYMAN 


“If the caliber is the same and the 
loading is the same and the barrel length 
the same, there is no difference in the 
performance between a manually oper- 
ated, or a recoil, or a gas-operated weap- 
on.” 

I wrote him he had better make some 
tests himself, personally, and not take 
things for granted. As a matter of 
fact, tests of the Ordnance Department 
showed that the Browning gas-operated 
rifle developed slightly less velocity and 
power than the standard soldier’s hand- 
operated battle ax using the same car- 
tridge and having same length barrel. 

Actual tests have since been made by 
me on .22 caliber arms by firing into red- 
wood boards, redwood being used be- 
cause its softness and uniformity allows 
considerable penetration. A number of 
boards were clamped against a heavy 
iron plate to form a solid penetration 
block. In all comparative tests the same 
block and clamping were used undis- 
turbed and two separate scattered 
groups fired. 

From 20 to 25 shots were fired in each 
test group at the same distance, and 
from each test group the 10 shots which 
had given greatest penetration were 
chosen, their penetrations accurately 
measured and added, and the average 
taken as representing the penetrative 
power of the arm in that particular test. 
All arms were equal to or better than 
new. (I say “better than new” because 
it takes most rifles several hundred 
rounds to limber up.) 

Cartridges in these tests were all from 
the same carton—Western Super-Match 
with solid lead greased bullet. A good 
cartridge of standard velocity, and fresh 
and new. 

Now there are many sorts of .22 long- 
rifle cartridges. They vary in power ac- 
cording to their loadings, and the bullets 
also differ as to hardness. A hard bullet 
will usually penetrate somewhat more 
in the same medium than a soft bullet, 
sometimes even if the soft bullet is driv- 
en at a higher velocity, as the soft bul- 





"Eeny, meeny, miny, mo—" 


let will upset and consequently devek 
more resistance than the hard bulle 
which keeps its form. 

Obviously, other varieties of cartridges 
loaded with a different type of powds 
and having different pressure curv: 
might have given somewhat different rv- 
sults. But what it was desired to asc« 
tain was simply, “Do .22 automatics 
shoot as strongly as solid-action guns 
Some standard cartridge had to be cho- 
sen; Western Super-Match is widely dis- 
tributed and favorably known; the writ- 
er had a carton all fresh and new; 
that was used to test with. 

A chronograph or ballistic pendulun 
would have been quicker and more scien- 
tific—but “Boss, I has to do de best I kin 
wid what I has got to hand!” The blocks 
gave a good comparative idea, and that’s 
all we were after. 

The first test was with the writer's 
Winchester 52 Sporter (bolt action) and 
a Winchester 63 (automatic) which has 
killed many a wild goat and other odds 
and ends on the Galapagos Islands. 

An ordnance officer who helped in this 
particular test remarked before we 
started, even as did the letter writers, 
“You won't find any difference.” Now, 
that officer is “a better man than I am, 
Gunga Din”; he holds a better job, has 
more money (most likely), is more high- 
ly trained, a fine shot, and a fine rman in 
every way; and I like him. But he was 
wrong in this case. Calling the penetra- 
tion of the solid-breech Winchester 100%, 
the goat-shooting Winchester automatic 
showed 77%% performance. Not so won- 
derful! 

The Winchester 52 Sporter may be re- 
garded as the last word in a .22 sport- 
ing rifle. It costs enough to be, for one 
thing; and it has a 24-in. barrel, where- 
as the automatic had a 20-in. barrel. So 
to pit them against each other might 
not be regarded as a fair test. But if 
John and Jim are hunting together and 
using the same ammunition, who has the 
stronger shooting rifle? That’s the point! 

The next test was between the same 
Winchester 52 Sporter aad a latest- 
model Remington .22 automatic. This 
Remington showed up rather better than 
the Winchester automatic, for it shot al- 
most, though not quite, as strongly as 
the Winchester locked-breech rifle. Call- 
ing the Winchester 52 Sporter with 
locked breech 100%, as representing the 
ultimate power possible to get, the Rem- 
ington automatic showed up with 98%. 
Not bad at all! The spring and breech- 
block weight of this one must have been 
just about right, and I certainly would 
like to own it. 

The “weak sister” gun the writer had 
in the mountains years before was one 
of these same Remingtons, but of an 
earlier model. Since then Remington 
evidently has run down the bugs in it, 
and corrected its faults. This latest edi- 
tion certainly performed very well. 

The foregoing showed merely that a 
certain locked-breech rifle shot more 
strongly than two different automatics 
shot against it. It remained to be seen 
whether the automatic action of a gun 
actually causes a loss of part of the pow- 
er of the cartridge. 

To test this point, experiments were 
made with two Winchester 63 automat- 
ics, both having 20-in. barrels, and fired 
first with the breech solidly locked, then 

(Continued on page 64) 
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If you are looking for a winner at modest cost you 
are sure to find it in this most popular of all L. ¢ 

Smith shotguns, known far and wide as “‘The 
Choice of Champions.’’ Compare it with any 
other gun around forty-five dollars and you will 


quickly learn why the L. C. Smith Field Grade is 


The Largest Selling Double Gun 

in its price class—bar none! It is every inch an L. C. Smith 
from its perfectly coordinated Armour Steel barrels down 
over the sturdy beauty of its selected walnut stock and 
matching forend, to its genuine hard-rubber butt plate and 
grip cap. The L. C. Smith Field Grade with such improve- Other Hunter-made 
ments as easier opening, strengthened stock and reshaped Guns from $28.50 
forend, has the same sleek lines, polished smoothness, sure 
aim, and identical design of its more elaborate custom-made 
brothers; yet, amazingly enough it is priced within every- 
one’s reach. Don't deny yourself the oageres qualities of an 
L. C. Smith when your dealer will sell you this champion- 
ship gun for only $45. 
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SINGLE SIGHTING 


GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY NN 
PLANE RIB N\ 


Free. BOOK AND GUN GUIDE 


A truly handsome book of 28 pages, printed in 












four colors, with nearly 40 photographs. All Our sensational Golden Anniversary con- \ 
gun models are beautifully illustrated with tribution to the American shotgun. When 
complete descriptions an d Spec ifications. It in- sightir g over a gun so equipped you sce Y, 
cludes valuable information on the care > of your only the rib—a single sighting plane! Now 







gun, how to measure for a perfect “‘fit,’’ proper 
selection, and helpful hints by experts. Send 
for your copy today. Enclose 10 cents, stamps 


> 
or coin, for postage-handling. 


it is possible to obtain a gun with single 
lane sighting combined with the better 
ora e, faster handling and lighter recoil 
of a double gun with two barrels, two pat- 
terns and two ranges. The single sighting 
slane rib is available on all grades of L. C. 
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The OLD and the NEW in hunting =| 4 22 Automatics 


FALCONRY This ancient sport was Lose Power? 





tremendously popular during the Middle Continued from page 62 

ol™ = Ages, and is still widely practiced in the 
Far East and by a few hunters in America. with the automatic action operating. 
| It is painstaking work training a falcon | One may wonder how such a rifle can 
to pursue and kill game and then return easily be rendered “locked breech,” but 
| to the falconer. Before the invention of a machinist-shooter friend, Lyman Jack- 
the “scatter gun,” falconry was the only son, who deserves credit for the idea, has 
ol eg way to take game birds on the 77 me Seen simply and etective- 
y. A suitable lead block is made to fit 


in the ejector hole and bear against the 
side of the movable breech block. A 
common C clamp presses the lead against 
the breech block, which in turn is held 
friction-tight against the frame. A scrap 
of sheet lead or pasteboard at back of 
frame prevents marring by the clamp. 
It does the trick—the breech block never 
moves when the rifle is shot. 

Tried out in this way, the first Win- 
chester 63 was fired with locked breech 
and 100% penetration. Then the same 
gun, shot automatic, gave 90446% pene- 
tration. 

The second rifle gave 100% penetra- 
tion with locked breech and 86% when 
shot automatic. 

The average for the two was 100% pen- 
etration with locked breech and around 
88144% when shot automatic. That is, 
they managed somehow to lose about an 
eighth of their pep in working that au- 
tomatic action. 











MODERN HUNTING There's no better sport than 
bringing game tumbling down with one clean crack 
of a gun. But to spend perfect days afield, you want 
the /asting foot-comfort, the mile-shortening /ight 
weight of Hood Sportsman's Footwear! 

Hood boots fit snug at the heel and instep. Flex- 
ible, they prevent slipping or chafing. Waterproof, of 
course. And Hood Sportsman’s Footwear is tough— 


stands up under hard usage—saves 
you money! Hood Rubber Co., Inc., 
Watertown, Mass. 


Hood Rubber Co., Inc., Watertown, Mass. 

Gentlemen: Please send me a /ree copy of “Lost Lore of 
the Woods and How It Can Help You Today’’—the 
booklet containing many valuable camping suggestions. 








ORTH thinking over, isn’t it? May- 











SD dri iduccuctichaiienddeianniacbhoseeente The Hood “Guide be some quick-easy way of locking 

PINs. 0.6 64046460066 0K0600608 @--. ; King’ with “POSTURE | such a breech might be a good thing if 

ieee a ee ke ee FOUNDATION” —a you ever have occasion to shoot the Big 

EDOREOE'S MAME. oo ccccccccccccccccccccoecceseses ccece patented feature which gives proper Bad Wolf as hard as you can where he 
REE POOP PEAT POLO PRET TR TE Pee support for the foot, and safeguards looks biggest! 
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| 
— against flat feet. However, it’s only fair to add that, al- | 
rae rar . though these particular penetration tests | 
alk DUCK BUNTERS — of mine indicated a difference between | 
Caller is a real call. locked-breech and automatic operation, 
Asillustrated. No hand . a . P ai ten : : | 
@ Asiustratea'' The chronograph tests at the factory on two | 
22 AUTOMATIC ‘ Patent No. 1855527 seas one } R,. ... other W inchester rifles showed practical- 
New models A, D & E, with longer Sapte sehen. Pra Teens | | Y BO Eiference between tocked-breech 
grip, adj. ear sight & slide lock, $28.50, | @ duck, chaser. Price $2.80. If your dealer cannot supply you and automatic operation. 3e that as it 
21 caliber tative. Send fr folder. || NATURAL DUCK CALL MFG. Co. | | ™8Y, if any individual sagen a bee sethonve 
¥ : Sz 1, OF any ake, 18 oO ye orming 
HIGH STANDARD MFG. CO., 173 Foote St., New Haven, Conn. | Box 24-L Se. Poul. Minn. j an Me shuld, i fo Gp to bie 60 aanke bie 
| own tests and find out how his individual 
, gun is acting. 
The next rifle to be tested was a latest- 
AY (+) A Aa 30 O06 type Remington automatic; and I hope 
they are all as good as this one: Locked 
e & breech 100%, automatic action 99%. 
Viva Remington! 
. ° An imported Browning automatic, 
eT | Ge LU LL RCSL | thhoush similar in action to the Reming. 
e . ° ton, didn’t perform so well: Locked 
Te LMG GL MLM | breech 100%, automatic action 89%”; 

Both guns have breeches that are easy 
to lock. All you need is a properly fitting 
hardwood or metal plug, tied in place 
tightly with friction tape. 

A test of a Marlin automatic rifle, 
Model A-1-E, showed 93% penetration 
when shot automatic as against 100% 
possible penetration when the gun ac- 
tion was locked shut. 

The Colt Woodsman pistol is another 
easy one to lock shut, by winding a few 
feet of friction tape, or of adhesive plas- 
ter, around in back of the breech block 
and in front of the trigger guard. If all 
Colt Woodsman pistols are as good as the 
one tried, they must have the weight of 
breech block and spring dawn to a fine 
point, for there was little difference: 
Locked breech 100%, automatic action 
98%. Viva El Colt! 

As a matter of fact, why shouldn’t an 
automatic arm of the blowback type 
and all commercial .22’s are such—shoot 

(Continued on page 65 
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Do .22 Automatics 
Lose Power? 


(Continued from page 64) 


a little weaker, if anything, than the 
locked-breech type? Despite opinion to 
the contrary, it’s a law of physics that ac- 
tion and reaction are always equal and 
opposite, and the breech block of the 
blowback guns starts moving just as soon 
as the bullet does, though not to the 
same extent. 

There are nice scientific formulas to 
cover all this—not forgetting the weight 
of the powder, or powder gas, which has 
to be figured along with the bullet, the 
weight of the cartridge case, and the fric- 
tion of the cartridge case against the 
chamber walls. But a simple illustra- 
tion may serve better. 

Suppose you sandwich a firecracker 
between a marble and a billiard ball, and 
touch it off. The explosion blows both 
balls apart, and each starts to move away 
from the other at the same instant. But 
the marble moves faster, being smaller 
and lighter. 

The same principle applies to the gun. 
The breech plus its spring, cartridge 
case, and so on, is many times heavier 
than the bullet and consequently travels 
very much more slowly. 

Watch some of these guns at night, 
fired with certain types of cartridges, 
and you will see them shoot flame at bow 
and stern, both ends. 

The tests outlined are admittedly in- 
complete; but so far as made, all showed 
a lower quality of performance for the 
automatic action—anywhere from only 
very slightly inferior to considerably so. 
In other words, to be sure of getting the 
100% total power of a cartridge, use a 
hand-operated action. 

As to shooting accuracy, good auto- 
matics are perfectly all right for ordi- 
nary hunting purposes. However, when it 
comes to deliberate target shooting, the 
non-automatic .22’s of equal quality will 
make closer groups. Don’t enter a keen- 
ly contested slow-fire target competition 
with an automatic rifle, or you’re beaten 
before you begin. But for short-range, 
rapid-fire work automatics are fine. 


Minnie the Moocher 


HERE’s a pet doe deer at the Ar- 

gonne game-warden headquarters in 
Wisconsin. The men stationed there 
wish she’d go wild and stay wild, but 
they have given up hope that “Minnie 
the Moocher” will oblige. 

Nine years ago Bert Nixon, a warden, 
came upon the carcass of a doe whose 
hindquarters had been removed by a 
spring hunter. Nearby lay a weak and 
starving fawn. Nixon took the fawn to 
headquarters, where it was nursed back 
to health. Since then the doe has re- 
mained about the cabin of Walter Se- 
bastian, a caretaker. She steals every- 
thing edible and, during the fly season, 
goes into the cabin and lies on Sebas- 
tian’s bed, her head upon his pillow. 

Free to come and go at will, Minnie 


started a family with one fawn the 
third spring after her rescue. This deer, 
now a giant buck named Gury, still 


haunts the cabin area. After that there 
came two fawns a year until the eighth 
spring, when there were none and 
Minnie kept with her the two that had 
been born the previous year. The spring 
of 1939 she gave birth to three fawns. 

Minnie is an affectionate soul, but 
something of a nuisance. 
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THE U. S. NAVY USES 
““PRESTONE”’ ANTI-FREEZE 


THE U. S. ARMY USES 
““PRESTONE’’ ANTI-FREEZE 


THE U. S. MARINE CORPS 
USES ““PRESTONE”’ ANTI-FREEZE 


THE U. S. DEPARTMENT 
OF AGRICULTURE USES 
““PRESTONE’ ANTI-FREEZE 


OFFICIAL DEPARTMENTS OF 
48 STATE GOVERNMENTS 
USE ““PRESTONE” ANTI-FREEZE 


ANTI-FREEZE 


DOES HOT BON AWAY 
PREVENTS RUST 
























MOSSBERG 46-B 


A DE LUXE MODEL AT 
A REASONABLE PRICE. 






.22 cal. tubular repeater Model 
46-B........$13.88* (less scope) 
Model 5M4 Internal Adjustment 
Ocepe Sight. .ccccccccecees $4.95* 


Another Mossberg ‘First’ 
STREAMLINED SHOTGUNS 





Model 85B — A beautiful 3-shot 
20-gauge repeater for only $10.35* 
Also 20-gauge single shot and 
410 bore single and repeater. 


*Slightly higher west of Rockies. 
Look at our complete line before you 


buy. Send 3¢ for descriptive catalogue. 
Use coupon. 


0. F. MOSSBERG & SONS, INC. 


6010 St. John St., New Haven, Conn. 


City 


| 
! 
! 
1 Street 
| 
! 
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My Grearme Gealer ig... ccccccccccsccess 
gU8- 


268° GUN OIL 


NO MORE FROZEN GUN ACTIONS 


A newly developed lubricant biended with sperm 
oll. COLD-TESTED TO 30° F. BELOW zERO. Keeps 
@un actions from freezing. Equally good in hot 
weather. Fine also for fishing reels, office and 


a } ns 
/ household appliances. At your dealer for 30c per 


ote bP 2-ounce bottle or mailed postpaid for 35c. 


WAWLEY PRODUCTS CO., 1348N. Hawley Rd, Milwaukee, Wis, 
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FOOSE DECOYS 

FELD DECOYS 
GLASS EYES, HEADS, 
CALLS, ET 





Order This Improved Style 


GAME BAG 


With $ oo 
Shell Pockets Postperd 
ir shirt sleeves or 
naw. Makes hunt- 
oat it of any garment 
s 4 pheasants Large side 
sforshells. Madeof brown 
Adjustable shoulder 
’ webbing. Two 
ill bring it to you 
ite money-back guar- 
fy MEDIUM (36-40) 
" 
DOLLAR DAN 
192 Main Oshkosh, Wis. 


Hant in y 


























AIR RUBBE 


WEE 


Famous for long wear. comfort and 
easy inflation, the Alaska Air Rubber 
mattress is a favorite among out-of- 
doors folks. Made of specially treated 
anti-oxidizing rubber with durable fab- 
ric cover permanently fused to rub 
ber. Super-sensitive valve for easy 
mouth or hand-pump inflation. Size 
25”x75". Weight 5! lbs. Write for 
Folder. Shipped C.O.D. MONEY 
BACK IF NOT SATISFIED 

ALASKA SLEEPING BAG CO. 1410 S.W. Harrison St., Portland, Oregoa. 
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cession! He used but one Win- 
chester Model 1890, shooting shorts 
loaded with semi-smokeless powder. 

But in 1911 he was called upon to do 
something that even he was mighty 
doubtful about. He was then living in 
Denver, Colo., and it all started with an 
article in the December, 1910, issue of 
OvutTpoor Lire, then published in that 
city. The writer told of a “turkey shoot” 
at a stock farm in Peewee Valley, Ky., 
in which four participants managed to 
drop turkeys with .38 and .44 target 
revolvers, at a range of 300 yards. The 
article stated that every fourth or fifth 
shot was a hit. The claims, although 
authenticated, aroused such ridicule and 
dispute that John A. McGuire, the maga- 
zine’s editor, called upon Capt. Hardy 
to duplicate the feat. 


HE expert agreed to try. During some 

secret experiments he discovered that 
the drop of a bullet, fired from a "95 
model S. & W. .38 Special, with 6%-inch 
barrel, was twenty-three feet at 300 
yards. To raise his rear sight sufficiently 
he placed a \%-inch metal plate under the 
adjustable U sight with which the gun 
was factory-equipped. 

On March 6, 1911, the public demon- 
stration was held. A cut-out profile of a 
turkey, placed on drab-colored oilcloth 
four feet wide and six feet high, was 
set up on a measured 300-yard range. 
Hardy fired fifteen shots. Every one hit 
the oilcloth; and the fourth, thirteenth, 
and fourteenth hit the turkey! The 
doubters were silenced, but the editor’s 
sigh of relief was no gustier than Hardy’s. 

Still, it was nothing new to Capt. 
Hardy to do hard things the hard way. 
Breaking composition balls in mid-air 
with a rifle is difficult at best; but when 
Hardy performed at the Arizona state 
fair, held at Phoenix in 1913, he made 
it even harder. He and his assistant 
took their places in a car which was 
driven at a good clip around the half- 
mile track. During the lap the assistant 
threw the balls into the air and the 
captain cracked them. But one day he 
discovered that the regular driver had 
been displaced by Barney Oldfield, fa- 
mous racing driver, who was determined 
to put Hardy to the supreme test. He 
drove the car at just twice the usual 
speed, and therefore had to make two 
laps in order to give the assistant a 
chance to get all the balls into the air. 
The undaunted Hardy cracked every ball. 

The man was now garnering the 
honors that the boy had dreamed of on 
a lonely Nebraska prairie. The United 
States Revolver Association offered a 
diamond medal to the first member to 
turn in ten targets, each scoring at least 
45 out of 50, and every string being fired 
in thirty seconds from a revolver with a 
four-inch barrel, four-pound trigger pull, 
and round military sights. Each target 
had to be authenticated by two As- 
sociation members. And in 1916 Hardy 
captured that medal, making his tenth 
target at the Texas state fair in Dallas. 

A large share of Hardy’s time was 
now devoted to instruction in the use of 
firearms. Hundreds of American cities, 
large and small—including Los Angeles, 
Cincinnati, New York, and Hollywood 
—sent for him to come and coach their 
policemen. Individuals, too, availed 
themselves of his services, and many 
shot their way to national championships. 


Hardy—Top Man of Shooting 


(Continued from 


page 39) 


Hardy performed one of the greatest 
shotgun feats of all time at the dedica- 
tion of an airport in Cincinnati, Ohio, 
in 1923. A plane flying at eighty-five 
miles an hour, at an elevation of about 


200 feet, drew behind it ten six-inch 
balloons on a long line. The shooter, 
leading the target by fifteen feet, shot 


at a balloon each time the plane passed, 
and he burst nine out of ten! 

Capt. Hardy has lived in Beverly Hills, 
Calif., since 1927, when he became a 
technical director of shooting sequences 
for the Hollywood studios. I wonder 
what memories were evoked when he 
was called in to supervise many such 
sequences in “Annie Oakley”! Kathryn, 
his attractive daughter, herself an ex- 
pert shooter, became Annie at times, 
when she doubled for Barbara Stan- 
wyck in shooting scenes. And Hardy 
became his early hero, Buffalo Bill, 
when expert gunwork was needed, as a 
double for Preston Foster. 

I asked Capt. Hardy about the danger 
attendant upon exhibition shooting. 

“A crowd loves a thrill, and some- 
times it almost seems that it likes to 
see blood spilled!” he replied. 

“But after forty years of exhibition 
work I'll tell you just what I think of 
the idea of using human target holders. 
It’s damned foolishness. There’s always 
the chance of a defective cartridge, or a 
sudden flinch on the part of the shooter 
or holder. After all, in putting over an 


act, the expert should be 50 percent 
shooter and 50 percent showman—not 
all damn fool.” 

[I remarked that it had been some 


time since I'd seen him shoot and asked, 
jokingly, whether the old skill was still 
there. Believe you me, it is! The cap- 
tain picked up two revolvers and simul- 
taneously hit two targets, ten feet apart, 
one swinging. Then he did the same 
thing successfully with both targets 
swinging. 

He put his pump gun on the ground, 
tossed four clay birds into the air, 
quickly picked up the gun—and smashed 
the four before they hit the ground. He 
did it with five birds, and then f 
With his rifle he smashed eggs and 
oranges in mid-air. Again using his 
shotgun, and lying on his back, he broke 
five and six targets thrown into the air 
at once by an assistent. 


Str: 


= RE you through with the shooting 
game?” I asked as we sat in the 
leather shop behind his home. 

“I don’t hardly suppose he re- 
plied slowly. “Sometimes I think I am, 
then again I find I’m not. I keep polish- 
ing Kathryn’s shooting, and now I coach 
Jimmy, my seven-year-old grandson.” 

“Confining it to the family?” 

“No, not that either. I've taught Tom 
Mix, Fred Stone, Clark Gable, William 
S. Hart, Andy Devine, Fred MacMurray, 
and lots of others besides the policemen. 
Carole Lombard has me make her gun 
cases for her. I'll stick pretty close to 
my shop, making the best gun cases, 
holsters, and belts I know how—but I'll 
be ready when anyone needs help with 
his shooting.” 

Jimmy’s the apple of his grandfather’s 
eye. He’s going to be a crackajack shot 

already is, for that matter. But he’ll 
never have to ride across a hot, dusty 
prairie to see an expert shoot. His Wild 
West Show is in his own back yard. 


so,” 
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New Hunting Sights 
For Higher Accuracy 


Wouldn’t it be a good plan to 
use a pair of new Lyman Sights 
this Fall? More game in the 
bag, full satisfaction when you 
hunt. Send us the make, model 
and caliber of your rifle; we 
can help you without obligation. 








No. 9 Set Shotgun 

Sights ‘ $1.00 
56 Receiver Sight 
for lever and slide 
action rifles. 56S for 
Savage 99 Rifles. 
Ea. $7. 

No. 31 Long Shank 

Ivory bead front New Lyman Sight 

sight, $1.00. Gold, Catalog sent for 10c 

silver or red bead if stamps or coin. 64 pp. 

desired. Latest sights. 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 


MAKERS OF FINE SIGHTS FOR ALL GUNS 








85 West St. 


WHAT GUN 
For That Hunting Trip? 


Would you welcome unbiased, experienced 
advice on the guns, ammunition, shooting 
equipment and accessories most practical 
for your hunting trips this fall? 


Middlefield, Conn. 








Send nine cents in stamps for complete in- 
formation about our technical advisory 
service, and sample copy of THE AMER- 
ICAN RIFLEMAN, 25 cent monthly mag- 
azine, exclusively about guns and shooting. 


NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION 
1603 Rhode Island Ave., N.W. Washington, D.C. 


The ACE” 
N 4 W/ Shotgun Cleaner 


REMOVES T 























LEAD 
As Well As Rust 


A Shotgun Cleaner that is 
guaranteed to remove lead, 
rust, or any foreign sub- 
stance from any gauge barrel. 
Cleans with steel wool, pressed 
against barrel by a spring. Does 
not scratch or lose its tension 
like wire brush cleaners. Does away with 
solvents wt ich pit the barvel 






More Accurate Shots 
You can't shoot accurately withoutaclean 
gun. Get an Ace Cleaner and bring down 
me wre birds Three p’ece jointed rod, with 
i atee I balls and 6 felt oiling pads 
$1 " pee tpaid. Money-back guarantee. 






ramid Products Co. 
30 W. McNichols Road 
Detrott __ Michigan 




















: ROSE TRAILERETTE 


ijoy ALL the pleasures—NONE 
the discomforts on your hunt- 


ng trips! Carry a full load, but have the LOW AS 
ntire car free for passengers. Rugged $ 50 
treamline design. Attaches easily. Trails 362 
100thly Bock straight—2-point attach- 
ment, swivel 


wheels. 
"Send for free folder, greatly reduced factory-to- -you 
yw Prices. Money-back guarantee. WRI 


FRANK ROSE MFG. CO., Dept. o- 10, Hastings, Nebr. 


OCTOBER, 1939 








RIFLE QUESTIONS 
ANSWERED 


About Trajectory 


A friend maintains that when a 
bullet leaves a rifled barrel, held horizontally, 
it rises above the axis of the bore. I claim he 
is confusing the bore axis with line of sight; 
and that while the bullet does rise above the 
line of sight, it cannot possibly rise above the 
axis of the bore. My friend says the gun 
rifling causes the bullet to travel in spirals and 
that these spirals are greatest at the high point 
of the trajectory. I hold that the rifling is mere- 
ly to keep the bullet spinning and thus prevent 
it from tumbling end over end.—W. A. W., 
Ariz. 


Question: 


Answer: A bullet could not rise above the 
bore unless the barrel bent while the bullet was 
in transit through it. Rifling in a barrel is in- 
tended to spin the bullet and make it travel 
point on; otherwise, as you say, it would tum- 
ble end over end after a few yards. The bullet 
begins to drop the instant it leaves the barrel, 
when gravity gets hold of it.—C. A. 


Original High-Powered Rifle 


Question: A friend has questioned the ef- 
fectiveness of a Savage .303 lever-action rifle 
which I purchased. What is your experience 
with its accuracy on long-range shooting? Its 
killing power? What is the biggest game it is 
effective on?—C. D., Wis. 


Answer: The .303 Savage is one of the orig- 
inal high-powered rifles, the first such built by 
the Savage Arms Company, carrying a 190 grain 
bullet. It is a good deer rifle and will kill 
moose and elk. Its trajectory height, 5.4 in. 
midway 200 yd., is too high to make it a long- 
range gun. But it is a good gun within 200 yd., 
accurate and a killer.—C. A. 


How Old Are ‘Scope Sights? 


Question: I recently saw a picture in OUT- 
DOOR LIFE of a buffalo hunter with a ‘scope 
on his gun. I had no idea that ‘scopes were 
used in buffalo days. When were they first 
used on rifles?>—G. W., Kan. 


Answer: I would not bet against a man who 
said there were ‘scopes in use 100 years ago. 
I don’t doubt that they were used in buffalo hunt- 
ing days. During the Civil War they were em- 
ployed by sharp shooters, and the target shoot- 
ers of Walnut Hill, near Boston, used them in 
the '80’s and perhaps earlier. I had a Mogg 10X 
*scope in the ’90’s that was as good a glass as 
can be had now.—C. A. 


Eddystone Enfield 


recently purchased an Enfield 
rifle from the government. It is stamped “U.S. 
Model of 1917 Eddystone.”” What does Eddy- 
stone mean? Whence comes the name Enfield? 
—R. S. I., Calif. 


Question: I 


Answer: 
we borrowed 
World War. 
bore it for the 


The Enfield army rifle is English; 
its design and name during the 
The only change we made was to 

.30/06 cartridge instead of the 

English .303. During the war these Enfields 

were built at Eddystone, Pa., among other 

places. The government sent me to that factory 
for a while, and we thought the rifles we turned 

out there were the best of the lot.—C. A 


‘Scope Mounting for .22 


Question: I'd like to mount a Weaver 344 
*scope with Type T mount on my Model 68 
Winchester. As this is a low mount it would 
not clear the bead, and of course the rear sight 
must be removed. Is a higher mount advisable, 
or do you advise removing the bead?—P. T., 
British Columbia. 


Answer: What you have in mind is pretty 
much what I did with a Winchester Hornet. I 
mounted a Weaver ‘scope low, removing the 
front bead and the rear peep. That struck me 
as better than a high mounting in an attémpt 
to keep both ‘scope and sights. The latter 
would make the gun harder to hold steady since 
the cheek wouldn’t have a good rest.—C. A. 
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Water Proof 
NOTICE to those who have already paid $5.00 for 
Buck Skeins: | am making this price reduction to 
win new friends for my famous fockse — 


YOUR MONEY BACK 


If, for any reason, you, as a sportsman afe not 
pleased with this Buck Skein Jacket, I guarantee to 
give you your money back. 


© Warm Yet Light in Weight 

Rear Admiral Byrd chose Buck Skein on his South 
Pole flight. Proof of their warmth! Seven layers of 
insulation (illustation above) against the freezin 
cold. Yet the jacket weighs less than 2!1/, poundil 
A light weight champion for hunters, 


@ Fleece Lined for Extra Warmth 
@ Waterproof 


You are in a duck blind and it is raining in tor- 
rents. You are dry. You are bone dry, because m 

DuPont process makes the Buck Skein fabric 100% 
waterproof. The terrific force of water from a fire 
hose lest es the Buck Skein fabric dry as toast. 


Waterproofed Seams 

The inner seams, shown in the X-Ray diagram (See 
3) are sealed up tight against the tiniest leak. Not 
one drop of water can seep through the fabric. 
This is another exclusive patented Buck Skein 
feature. 


@ Instead of wrist-straps lam giving 
an extra top breast-pocket with zipper 


© Air Flow Reinforced Pockets. 


The pocket is constructed so that you can reach 
pour inner clothing without ‘‘unzipping’’ the jac- 

. Added insurance against chills and colds when 
oo are working tangled cover with your dog. 


Besides these five great features to sportsmen, 
Buck Skein wears like the hide of one of Frank 
Buck's elephants. Yet it is soft, pliable and washes 
beautifully. Cut big and full. Colors: ‘Arctic’ 
Blue (Navy) and ‘“‘Honey’’ Brown, 


To you old Buck Skein, customers, here is a $5.00 
Jacket at a great saving! GO TO YOUR DEALER 
NOW. However, if he is all sold out then mail me 
the coupon — enclose your check or money order 
and I'll see that you get your Jackets immediately, 
Carrying charges prepaid. As ever, 


Bruch Shes, 5% 


LUSTBERG, NAST & CO., INC., Makers x 
212 Fifth Ave., Dept. D-10, New York City 

See that I get your Five Dollar Jacket at the i 
special $3.89 price as checked. f 


Jacket pictured above $3.89 7] 


Colors:*‘Arctic’’Bluel] or*‘Honey’’Brown[] 


Give chest size 
Here’s my check or money order [] 
(Your money refunded if not satisfied) 


Name 


Address a 
me. as meneame 


ppeanees RON, A a 
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The “CAVALIER” 


Laceless boot 
CAVALIER” 


‘dressy lace- 
boot that com- 
the comfort- 
giving qualities of 
Russell true mocca- 
sin design and 
painstaking work- 
manship Double 
vamp construction 
assures water-tight 
seams. Hand-sewed 
TO YOUR _INDI- 
VIDUAL MEAS- 
URE from the fin- 
est quality veals. 
Double A 
handsome 





TODAY'S MOST POPULAR UPLAND BOOT 


RUSSELL’S 
“BIRD SHOOTER” 


Ordera pair 
cece. NOW? 


ANY HEIGHT 


















less 
bines 












oak soles. 
boot. 






































Like 


“on air.” 
fortable as hunting in your bedroom slip- 
pers! Yet protection enough for the rough- 


walking As light and com- 


est going! That's the Russell Bird Shooter' 
At surprisingly low cost you can own a pair 
of these wonderful, lightweight moccasins . . . 
hand-sewed to your individual measure. For 
pheasant, quail, partridge, squirrel or cotton- 
tail, there just isn’t anything that fills the bill 
quite so perfectly. They put springs on your 
feet. They give your legs extra miles of endur- 
ance. They are the lightest, easiest-going foot- 
gear you can wear. Made in any height. Soles 
are non-skid. Uppers made of finest, close-grain, 
waterproof veals. Genuine Russell Moccasin 
construction with never-rip, lock-stitch seams. 
(Beware of so-called “moccasin types.”) It is 
America’s No. 1 Upland Hunting Boot! Write 
for our latest catalog with price list show- 
ing full line of Russell Moccasins for 
men and women. 
W.C.RUSSELL MOCCASIN CO. 


928 Wisconsin St., Bertin, Wisconsin 











High Gyere » fae ust fly 









it makes no differ 
t segs them 
Fiendoil 
never gives 
rust arest 
cleans quickly 
without effort. Used 
by gun experts and 
military units. At your Sports Store 

MeCAMBRIDGE A McCAMBRIDGECo. 


12 L Street, S. Woetingsen, D. ©. 






with cords and anchors. 
$6.60 west of Rockies. 

\\ Write today for i/lustrated literature 
Please include your dealer’s name 


DUCK-IN DECOY COMPANY 
Mo 








| 
Only $6. 00 per "doze *n complete | 
} 





4061 Forest Park St. Louis, 


Featherlight! 


Only 534 Ibs. in a 20 ga. Repeater! Only 6 lbs. in 16 ga.; 
(—and every gun prooftested.) This means getting rid of useless, 
weight in the field. Fatigue and marksmanship don’t mix. Travel farther, fin- 
fresher, and get into action quicker with an Ithaca Featherlight Repeater. 

Three models—Model 37 Featherlight for field use, $42.95; Model 37S with 
Ithaca’s exclusive rampless ventilated rib for Skeet or game, $65.00; and Model 
37T (shown above) with rampless ventilated rib and selected highgrade wood 
for Trap or game, $87.35. 


Only 614 Ibs. in 12 ga. 
tiresome 


ish 


Send 10c in stamps for catalog giving gun, dog, and load information 


ITHACA GUN CO., INC. BOX10 ITHACA, N.Y. 
















Ducks at Daybreak 


(Continued from page 


Allison and Earl, who killed five of 
them. Earl's pup sleepily watched his 
master retrieve two while Sparks went 
after the three others. 

I did not have much time to sympa- 
thize with Earl. A lone drake mallard 
winged over me, looking as bij; and slow 
as a balloon. I swung my new gun with 
perfect confidence, but both barrels 
failed to persuade the drake to linger. 
He flew on without a ruffled feather, 
while Sparks, who absolutely refuses to 
believe anything bad about me, went 
leaping over the bulkhead, sure that the 


drake would fall. 

I looked at my new gun in dismay. 
There was no question in my mind about 
holding right—if I had been using my 


heavy old pump gun, that mallard would 
have died. 

four hours we sat and 
d about his pup, 
and Allison wor- 


OR the next 

worried. Earl worrie 
I worried about my gun, 
ried because the ducks continued to lay 
in great rafts offshore, while a roaring 
stream of traffic filled the highway at 
our backs. We got an occasional shot 
at teal—these little speedsters seem to 
be barely more than half-witted, at best 

and Earl bagged a pair of them. I 
missed three singles in a row. It looked 
if our highway duck hunt was turn- 
ing out as badly as we had expected, or 
maybe a little bit worse. 

Then, as high tide came lapping at 
the foot of the dike, a brisk north wind 
puffed across the bay, and the whole 
surface of the water was quickly 
streaked with whitecaps. In thirty min- 
utes it was blowing half a gale, while 
the sun shone golden yellow in a deep- 
blue sky. 

Ducks began to move. They 
The whole broad expanse of the bay, 
clear to the horizon, was a white lather 
of foam. And then, with the continuous 
traffic of the Pacific Highway just over 
our shoulders, we had the finest duck 
shooting I’ve seen in eighteen years of 


as 


had to. 


hunting. And I didn’t knock down a 
single webfoot, though I used more than 
one box of shells! 

We ignored the teal and widgeon, and 
concentrated on mallards and pintails, 
trying to pick the drakes. Flock after 
flock of ducks hurled just over our 
heads. There was hardly any time to re- 
load, and our gun barrels grew hot, 
while the empty hulls piled up rapidly 
at our feet. 

Sparks was in his glory. He barely 
brought one duck to me, when two or 
three more would come raining down 
out of the sky. 


The unhappy part of it was that Earl 


and Allison were killing all the ducks. 
I was fit to be tied. I knew I was hold- 
ing right! It was this blankety-blank 
new gun—it just wouldn't kill ducks 

Earl's pup slept through it all. But he 
got up reluctantly when Earl stopped 
shooting, and followed him over to my 
blind. 

“Seems to me I ought to have about 
a limit, if Sparks found them all,” Earl 
grinned. “Lord, what shooting! And 
I've been picking out drakes, too.” 

I controlled myself and said nothing 

Earl crouched down as another flock 
came swinging in, and an instant later 


Allison’s pump gun slammed three times. 
Two greenhead mallards thudded down 


in the oat field. While Sparks went 
(Continued on page 69) 
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Ducks at Daybreak 


(Continued from page 68) 


after the ducks, Allison came over to 
join us. 

“That makes my limit,” he yelled over 
the wind, with a grin on his face wider 
than a barn door. “How many have 
you got?” 

“Not one,” I admitted miserably. “Not 
even one.” 

“Listen,” Allison said, “I’ll take that 
new gun of yours, tie it to Earl’s pup, 
and heave ’em both in the bay. That 
way, one ought to get rid of the other.” 

But he never had time to act on that 
suggestion. 

“Mark!” Earl warned. 

We crouched, and as the pintails came 
over, an even dozen of them, I swung 
on a white-breasted drake. I knew the 
instant I pulled the trigger that I had 
not led him far enough. But he folded 
up and came whirling down! Instantly 
I swung on another drake, and this time 
deliberately fired barely in front of his 
head. He came down! 

“What happened?” I asked, honestly 
bewildered. 

“Well, what did happen?” Allison 
asked. 

“I think I know,” Earl volunteered. 
“You’re used to that heavy old pump 
gun, and this new lightweight is too 
fast. You’ve been shooting way ahead 
of them.” 

The more I thought it over the more 
reasonable it seemed. And then a lone 
mallard drake came winging parallel 
to the dike, giving me a chance to test 
the theory. It was a flat broadside shot 
at about thirty yards. My new gun did 
get on him quickly, now that I noticed 
it. Aiming with about half the lead I 
usually allowed I pulled the trigger. The 
mallard and the shot slammed together 
with audible impact, and the mallard 
came down. 

The tide was receding, and Sparks 
dashed through the shallow water to get 
my duck. We noticed that Earl’s pup 
had not gone back to sleep, but was sit- 
ting up with his nose barely showing 
above the tall grass, watching Sparks 
with growing interest. 

Three or four minutes later a stream- 
line flock of pintails whistled right over- 
head, and I dropped two of them in the 
oat field. While Sparks went after them 
I pulled another mallard drake out of a 
flock that was trying to beat into the 
wind away from the dike. I changed my 
mind about that gun! 


” 


ARL’S pup gave a little yip of unex- 

pected enthusiasm, and leaped over 
the bulkhead. Earl watched with tense 
hope as the pup waded hesitantly into 
the water, stopped, and then with sud- 
den courage dashed ahead. He sniffed 
at the mallard a few times, and I believe 
that if the duck had wobbled a wing it 
would have scared the pup to death. But 
the duck was beyond that. 

The new dog made a few unsuccessful 
attempts to get the bird in his mouth, 
and finally grabbed it by the neck and 
towed it in. Earl was waiting, and if I 
ever saw a proud dog and a proud mas- 
ter, it was then and there. 

I filled out my limit in the next thirty 
minutes, and we started across the oat 
field toward our car. Looking back, I 
saw a flock of mallards alighting on the 
beach just beyond the dike. The temp- 
tation was too great. I sneaked back 
and took one more shot at them—with 
my camera. 





The “MATE”’ 


Only 10 Ibs. Speeds 


Hooded Power, Un- 
derwater Silencing, 


Relief Co- 

Rell C$ 9450 

8 Other models up 
0 33.4.N.0.A. Cer- 

tified Brake H.P. 
Time payments. 

Prices F.O.B.Factory 






to 5 M.P.H. 
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UICKER to the blind . . . more shooting .. . 

pleasanter vacation hours — true, Evinrude 
always meant that! But now, as never before, you 
enjoy “hunting-by-power” because Evinrude has pro- 
vided easy starting that defies any kind of weather. 


“Timed Priming” prevents flooding. One-lever con- 
trol of starting; of slow and fast speeds, is not 
only convenient—it’s completely dependable. And 
how easy it is to pull the starter rope! . .. with the 
EVINRUDE “Mate”, actually as effortless as a single 
light pull on an oar! 


See your Evinrude dealer today. Put new pleasure into 
your hunting trip . . . enjoy trigger-sure starts on frosty 
mornings; motor portability as handy as your shotgun! 
The prices, over the years, make the Evinrude part of 
your hunting equipment the lowest cost of all! 

Write today for Free Catalogs. 
EVINRUDE MOTORS, 4264 N. 27th St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


In Canada, Evinrude Motors, Peterboro, Canada 





EVINRUDE 
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@ Non-fouling 

metal jacketed 

bullet. 

eo“ Oil-Proof”— 
protected both at 
primer and at 
mouth. 

2 Progressive 
burning powder 
_— fast velocity at 
safe pressure- 7 
e‘‘Kleanbore 
priming to pro- 
tect your guo 
barrel. 


vu. § Pat 
R 
Inc. 


emingtoo Arms Co-s 


7 4 ) » 4 
PMin d f t L ag ta ve ammun 
€ ft gtot pe for literature on center fire 
: Conn., 


EXTRA POWER AND SPEED FOR YOUR 


20-200 32-20 ! 


: llet 
r different bu 
“MINGTON offers you fou : ohts 
— d two different bullet res at 
types an two -20 is availab : 96 
d bullets © 4 
fe point, metal case - Speed mushroom 
= a 60 grain Hi-Sper. ft point, 
grains Th 3 de up in sot a 
bullet. c- £ 100 grains, a 
metal cased of 16a Het of 80 tent 
in a Hi-Spee 221 
Velocities 19 


, .rgies up t 
ds; yO .32-20 up t 


in both calibers. 


2-20 is ma 


d bullets 0 


4 Mushroom bu : 

. -20 up 
the .25 > 650 foot pounds. 
o 2050 foot 


745 foot pounds. 
i. right—for any 


secon 
Velocities in ¢ 
seconds; energie® up 


hoe 
Remington a 
‘ a 

kind of pees SS as 
i ammun 

Remington — ene 
your LO 

yours at yo . 


of gun. Insist on 
r best results. Get 
Write Remingto® 
D-15, Bridgepors 
ition. 
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HAPPY HUNTING CLOTHES 
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BI-SWING 
COATS 


Now ... swing up 
to those high flyers 
as free and easy as 
if you were coatless. 
GORB — Army duck 
Bone-dry Coat . . $7 
NORB-Squaltex bone- 
dry Coat... $14.50 


ZOUAVES 


Loose, slightly 
longer than regular 
trousers. Blouses 
over tops of boots 
(all heights). Bone- 
dry duck or Squaltex 
GPKR—Army duck,$5 
NPK—Squaltex .. $9 
GPER —’’Bone - dry” 





















o. 










breeches .... $4.20 / ‘ 
‘ Send today for 
FREE BOOK 4%! 


921 W. Chicago Ave., Chicago 
Red Head for“ Happy Hunting“ 


4 tog Y 
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by C. B. PERKINS 


GARDEN 


A r chm 7 ¢ t 
SAN VICUOUY ZU0OLO CAL 


1 


Do not run or in any way speed up 
the circulation 


Keep calm and don’t be afraid. The 
danger depends upon many factors 
condition of the snake, whether you are 
bitten by one or two fangs, whether the 
snake recently has used up most of his 
venom, the part of the body bitten, 
rapidity of absorption, amount of venom 
as compared with the weight of the pa- 
tient, and so on. Few cases of rattle- 
snake bite are fatal. 


2 


Apply a ligature between the bite 
and the heart. If the bite is on a fin- 
ger, use two ligatures, one between the 
bite and the hand, the other on the arm 


A ligature is a bandage tight enough 
to stop the flow of blood to the heart 
through the veins, which are near the 
surface, without interfering with ar- 
terial circulation. A piece of rubber tub- 


ing is ideal, but a strip of tire inner 
tubing, a necktie, belt, or shoestring 
will do. Every ten minutes loosen it 


slightly for a minute or two. 


3 


Sterilize the surface of the bitten 
part, and also a razor blade or knife 


This is very important, and can be 
done with iodine, mercurochrome, al- 
cohol, or whisky. If none of these is 


available, hold the blade in the flame of 
a match, and do not wipe off the soot. 
Also, run the flame quickly over the 
wound before cutting. 


4 
Make a cross incision over each fang 
mark to the estimated depth of the 
fang puncture 
the two incisions, if it can 


lengthwise—that without 
across ligaments, or ar- 


Connect 
be done 
cutting 
teries. 


1S, 


veins 


5 


If Antivenin (Nearctic Crotalidae) 
is available, use it now 
Follow the simple directions contained 


in the box. Do not confuse this serum 
with any other remedy. 


6 
Apply suction and continue for at least 
half an hour, after which time the liga- 
ture should be permanently removed 





ulcerated 
present. 


if cracked 
ulcers 
There is a cupping device made by the 


lips, 


are 


the wound 
teeth, or stomach 


Flack Mfg. Co., of San Antonio, Tex., 
called the Dudley Kit, that can be used 
instead of sucking. Or you can obtain 
a similar device from Becton Dickinson 


and Co., Rutherford, N. J. 

Always cut and suck, whether serum 
is used or not. It is much more impor- 
tant to get the venom out of the system 


than to try to neutralize it after it has 


got in 


7 


Should the swelling or discoloration 
progress, more cross incisions ‘4 x 4 in., 
must be made at the edge of the swell- 
ing, and suction applied there, having 
moved the ligature to an inch above 
the swelling 


8 
Get a doctor as soon as possible 
Get one who has had other snake- 
bite cases, if you can. But get a doctor 


anyway. 


9 
If permanganate of potassium is 
available, make a wine-colored solu- 
tion to rinse the mouth between suck- 
ings, and use it for no other purpose 


Do not put it on the wound, as a weak 


solution will not destroy rattlesnake 
venom, and a strong solution will de- 
stroy human tissue. Also, do not burn 
the wound with a hot iron, acids, or 
anything else, as this cauterizes the 
wound and stops the most important 
thing—drainage. 
10 
Do not drink whisky 
Alcohol speeds up the circulation, 


sending the venom more rapidly through 
the system—exactly what is not wanted 

and later, when a stimulant may be 
needed, alcohol is a powerful depressant. 
Instead, take a cup of strong coffee, or 
a teaspoonful of aromatic spirits of am- 
monia in a glass of water, if your pulse 
is weak. 

Regardless of what you may have 
heard of the efficacy of dead chickens, 








tobacco juice, gunpowder, or any other 

There is no danger in getting the home remedy placed on the bite, fol- 

venom in the mouth or stomach. It is low the above directions, as they rep- 

harmful only when it gets into the resent the best treatment known. AIl- 
blood. However, it is dangerous to suck ways cut and suck. 
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SHOTGUN PROBLEMS 


Proper Shell Length 


Question: There is quite a bit of an argu- 
ment in this locality as to what size shells are 
best for duck hunting This makes it quite 
bewildering to us newcomers. We would ap- 
preciate it if you would suggest what sizes you 
think we ought to use. I have a 20 gauge and 
my friends have 12 gauges.—R. N., New York. 


Answer: I surmise you have not done a great 
deal of duck shooting. In that case, the heavy 
loads, such as 3-in. shells, are not for you. 


Only men who have shot ducks long enough to 
be able to hit them at 60 yd. need such heavy 
loads. I suggest, both for the 20 gauge and the 
12 bores, l-oz. loads of No. 6 shot in the 20, 
and 1% oz. in the 12, with whatever load of 
powder you care to shoot, usually 2% drams for 
the 20 and 3'4 drams for 12 bore. Such loads 
will kill at 50 yd. with the 12, and 45 yd. with 
the 20, guns being pretty well-choked.—C. A. 


Shoots Low 


Question: You helped me choose my present 
gun, and I can shoot better with ‘it than any I 
ever owned, but I shoot a little low. I first 
noticed it on rabbits and quail. I shoot fast 
with both eyes open. Have shot at paper with 
a small target painted on it. The full charge 
of pattern is below, with just the top fringe of 
pattern on target. The stock is 1334 in. long, 
the drop 2'4-in. at heel, 1'4-in. at comb, but it 
has 2-in. pitch down, and I would like to know 
if you think it would help to change the pitch 
to 1 in. or a little less —C. H. D., Mo. 


Answer: Iam doubtful that a change of pitch 
would have any particular effect on your shoot- 
ing. You could change the elevation by putting 
on a soft-rubber cheek pad, raising the elevation 
14 in. I lent one of these pads to a quail shoot- 
er in the field, when he was shooting low all the 
time. He immediately improved, and outshot 
us all from then on. The other way out is to 
take that gun to a good gunsmith, and have him 
pitch the muzzle of the gun up. He can raise 
the pattern 8 in. higher and you will not notice 
it in the barrels.—C. A. 


Misses on Rabbits 


Question: Am having a great deal of trouble 
with my shotgun in hunting rabbits or pheasants. 
This gun is a 20 gauge, double-barreled, single- 
trigger Lefever, which any man would be proud 
to have, but, when I go out to hunt rabbits with 
it, I will bring home only one or two out of five 
or eight shots. At the same time, I can break 
20 out of 25 clay targets and I can hunt and hit 
a squirrel in the head running. I have been 
shooting Nitro Express Kleanbore in the gun, 
which has a modified right and full-choke left 
barrel. So I think I have been using wrong 
ammunition and, besides, I develop a kind of 
hysteria when I jump a rabbit.—A. L., Ohio. 





Answer: It may be that you are flinching— 
jerking the gun either up or down just when you 
pull the trigger. I suspect that may be the 
case, because the load you have been using is too 
heavy and must kick you. For those light guns, 
a load of 2'4 drams of powder is enough, with 
1 oz. of No. 6 shot. Again, it might be that 
you are consistently shooting either high or low. 
Rabbits are more likely to be missed by over- 
shooting. I have two 20 bore guns, one shoots 
a bit low and one a trifle high. The one that 
shoots low is much the better rabbit gun, but, 
when it comes to birds, particularly passing 
birds, the high-shooting gun has it all over the 
other one. For rabbits in brush, it is best to 
have one barrel cylinder-bored, about 40 percent 
pattern; the other barrel bored modified-choke 
for the long shots and the squirrels.—C. A. 


Rechambering .410 


My .410 shotgun is made for the 
2'4-in. shell, handling % oz. of shot. This gun 
weighs 53% lb., and is heavy in the breech. Could 
it be rechambered for 3-in. shell?—R. S., Cal. 


Question: 


Answer: No question at all, that .410 can be 
rechambered for the 3-in. shell. Might be well to 
have it done at the factory, since the factory 
would be interested in doing a good job.—C. A. 
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Another Baker 


Recently, I read an inquiry about 
I wonder if this is the same as the 
Here is a description of mine: No 
6683 A, Pat. 1875 and 1878, 10 gauge, forward 
trigger-break instead of top snap, stub-twist 
barrels, “‘Made by L. C. Smith Makers of Baker 
Guns, Syracuse, N. Y.”’ This was one of the 
hardest-shooting guns I ever-shot in the black- 
powder days, but, when modern ammunition 
came in, I laid it away, thinking it unsafe. I 
would like to use it just once more if you can 


tell me a safe load.—B. B. A., Oreg. 


Question: 
a Baker gun. 
one I own 


Answer: As I understand it, this L. C. Smith 
was the uncle of Lou P. Smith, now vice presi- 
dent of the Ithaca Gun Co. A good while ago, 
this uncle went to Syracuse, N. Y., and built 
a gun, which might have been called the Baker 
or may not. He sold out to Baker and started 
the L. C. Smith gun, later selling out to the 
Hunter Arms Co. Parkers used to break by 
pressing up on a lever in front of the guard, 
and your gun no doubt antedates the top lever 
Lefever Arms Co. had a side lever about that 
time. I think you can shoot a very light car- 
tridge in the old gun, say 234 drams of powder 
and 1 oz. of shot.—C. A. 


Pitch and Choke 


Question: The Winchester Arms Co. makes 
the Standard Grade, Model 21, double-barreled 
shotgun with 2%4-in. pitch, and the better one 
with only l-in. pitch. With pistol grip and 15¢- 
in. drop at comb, that would tend to make the 
gun shoot low. Please enlighten me on the mat- 
ter. Is it expensive to straighten the gun to 1-in 
pitch? Would it be expensive to open a choke 
by compressing the muzzle?—C. S., New York. 


The 1-in. pitch down would be right 
in my opinion. It seems to me that a gun with 
greater pitch would be difficult to change. The 
greater pitch would have a slight tendency to 
make the gun shoot low, particularly if it had a 
comb drop of 1% in., but I'd try shooting the 
gun before condemning it, on that 

Might shoot all right as is, and where you held 
it. If it did shoot low, then it would be time to 
consider doing something about it. My notion 
of a stock would be 2'%-in. drop at heel, 1% at 
comb, and l-in, pitch down, but I have shot 
other guns very well, and you might. The pitch 


Answer: 


account 


is a matter of the angle of the butt plate 
When sawing off the butt of stock, remember 
that the shorter the heel the greater the up 
pitch; shorter toe, greater down pitch, 


To open a choke, some of the choke is bored 
out. I know men who can compress the muz- 
zle, but that would simply increase the choke, 
and lead to closer patterns.—C. A. 


Proper Barrel Length 


Question: The gun I have been using for rab- 
bits and pheasants is a 12 gauge L. C. Smith 
with 26-in. barrel. Do you think it would be 
all right for shooting woodcock and snipe?— 
P. J. C., New York. 


length of barrel is in com- 
mon use, particularly for rabbits, woodcock, 
snipe, quail, and grouse. For such a purpose, 
the gun should be bored improved-cylinder and 
quarter-choke or modified-choke. That gun will 
be fine for the purpose, unless you are looking 
for a long-range gun, good for at least 45 yd., 
when you might do better with 28-in. barrels, 
bored modified and improved-modified or even 
full-choke. That last gun and boring would 
be good on ducks and pheasants, not right for 
anything else.—C. A. 


Bolt-Action Shotgun 


Question: Would like to know where I can 
get a 12 gauge bolt-action shotgun, made from 
a German army rifie. I used to own one of the 
guns which held two shells, one in the magazine 
and one in the barrel.—S. G., Mo. 


Answer: That 


Answer: I know about that gun. It was de- 
cided by dealers that the gun was not safe be- 
cause the bolt was held by only one lug, the 
other being cut out to permit the use of a shell 
larger than the rifle shell. The gun is not im- 
ported or sold any more.—C. A. 
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THESE NEW 


RED HEAD 
All-Wool 
SHIRTS 


Pure virgin wool flannel, ten 
ounce weight, decated to 
minimize shrinkage. Collars 
lined; fine fitting. Fullness 
that doesn't bind, that lets 
you move freely. “Old reli- 
able’ ivory buttons. Distinc- 
tive green, blue, tan, maroon 
and red-white-black plaids 
or red and black checks. 
Another Red Head hit! 


FREE BOOK 





At your dealer or 


order direct. Sizes 
14 to 18 (in half sizes) 
Sleeves 31 to 35 


G00 


Tells about other Red 
Head ideas. Sent 
without obligation, 


RED HEAD BRAND CO. 


921 W. Chicago Ave. - Chicago, Ill. 
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these new 


You'll find 


Stevens Arms most interest- 













ing. After months of devel- 
opmentandexhaustive tests 
in shop and field, they are 
now ready for your inspec- 
tion at leading gun dealers. 


OVER-and-UNDER 
.22 Rifle and .410 Shotgun 


STEVENS 12” 


No. 22-410 
.22 Long Rifle barrel over a 
.410 shotgun barrel. Slide but- 
ton on right side of frame for 
instant selection of barrel to be 
fired. Whatever small game or 
vermin appears .. 
at long range . 
have the immediate 
choice of shot charge 
or rifle bullet, whichever 
is best suited to the cir- 
cumstances. The gun is 
light, nicely balanced, at- 
tractive in appearance. 
SEE it! 


TENITE STOCK 


on DOUBLE BARREL SHOTGUN 


‘som 2 


12, 16 and 20 Gauge 


. Close by or 
.. you 


First gunstock to give you 

the great durability and ser- 

viceability of modern Ten- 
ite. It’s exceptionally strong 
... horn-like in hardness. It’s 
chip-proof, crack-proof, 
weather-proof. It withstands 
moisture, heat and cold with- 
out swelling, warping or 
shrinking. It’sabsolutely uni- 
form in weight .. . each gun 
exactly the same in balance. 
The 
color is permanent — goes 
through and through. Check- 
ering on grip and fore-end. 
White Colasta bead sights. 

SEE it! 


rich, grained, brown 


J. STEVENS ARMS 
COMPANY 
Division of 
Savage Arms Corporation 
Dept. 550, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 











Highland Woodcock 


(Continued from page 


with well-chosen profanity to quell their 
ardor. 

A woodcock arose in erratic flight 
from beneath my feet. I presented the 
barrels of my shotgun at his vanishing 
rear—and found that all the strength of 
my body, added to that of the cheese 
I had collected, was not sufficient to 
shove up the safety. 

The bird disappeared into the future; 
but nothing daunted, I pressed on. I be- 
gan to wonder whether my companions 
were experiencing the rough going that 
was falling to my lot. I also began to 
wonder whether the wind-swept moors 
of Scotland held such treacherous bog 
holes as continually confronted me in 
my painful progress. I doubted it. 

“Point!” The cry came from Harper, 
far to my right. Taking a deep breath, 
I started over. I stayed not for brake, 
I stopped not for stone; and in spite of 
interlaced branches, mounds of swamp 
grass, and black, evil-looking water 
through which I splashed I steadily 
gained on Harper's position. Now I 
could see him indistinctly through the 
withered autumnal foliage. His setter, 
steady on point, was a blur of white in 
the grass. I was panting, sweat stung 
my eyes, and my legs were wobbly. At 
this juncture the woodcock flushed, and 
Harper killed it before it had gone ten 
yards. I saw the kill, saw it but dimly, 
and knew that my peregrination through 
that dread morass had been for naught. 

Well, better luck next time. 

The fog had now lifted, gone with the 
wind that breathed up the valley. High 
noon, and the ever welcome call of the 
inner man. An old wall of weathered 
stone stuttered across our path. With 
one accord we sank upon it, drew from 
our pockets our provender, and fell to. 
I had looked forward to these sand- 
wiches of tender chicken with keen an- 
ticipation. This feeling was consider- 
ably diluted when I found that they 
were all impregnated with the aroma 
of that fateful cheese. 


E ate in silence, the dogs looking on 

with wistful eyes. In all the world 
there is no more expressive counte- 
nance than that of a bird dog as he 
watches with anxious eyes the slow but 
sure disappearance of a sandwich down 
his master’s maw. There is a despair- 
ing resignation about it that would 
bring tears from the stoniest heart. 

Our repast finished, my companions 
were ready to resume the hunt. Not so 
I. Back of us upon a grass-grown knoll 
grew an old, gnarled apple tree. Upon 
its tortured limbs there still were leaves 
of green. I have ever been of the opin- 
ion that enjoyment in the hunting field, 
is measured neither by the number of 
birds killed nor by the number of 
swamps traversed. Lying flat on my 
back beneath a tree, resting tired limbs 
on the green grass while white clouds 
sail by, is an interlude to which I al- 
ways look forward. 

Therefore I permitted my companions 
to continue their explorations while I, 
sinking beneath the old apple tree, lis- 
tened to the little wind stirring the 
leaves above me. I had removed my 
sweat-soaked hunting coat, folded it 
carefully, placed it beneath my head. 

All was quiet save for the gentle 
whispering of the wind in the leaves and 
the chirp of a cricket located in the 
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grass some inches from my ear. Came 
the sudden roar of wings, shattering the 


silence. A Carolina warbler appeared 
on a twig above and surveyed me with 
bright, questioning eyes. The twig vi- 


brated to his departure, and I was left 


alone, with the white clouds sailing 
across the blue. 
Y COMRADES, returning, accused 
me of being asleep, which was a 
base libel. I was but communing with 
myself, though I admit that my eyes 


were closed. Their expedition had been 
unsuccessful, for which fact I felt vague- 
ly grateful. 

We decided to hunt back along 
western side of the valley, as we had 
given our previous attention to the 
eastern slope. The faithful canines were 
whistled in, and with high hopes started 
up through the birches that grew on the 
shoulder. 

It was there that we found the wood- 
cock en masse. I doubt if even in Scot- 
land the shooting could have been sur- 
passed. Before long I found myself al- 
ternating rapidly between Sowdon and 
Harper. One would call “point!” and | 
toward him I would dash. Arriving just | 
in time to miss the bird, I would in obe- 
dience to the other’s summons gallop 
in his direction. 

The abundance of birds had the usual 
effect of giving us all the jitters; and 
there were woodcock which seemed to 
hesitate in their flight in order to look 
us over before escaping to tell the tale 
to their brethren. Our shells began to 
run low, and we soon had recourse to 
our pheasant ammunition; but a Num- 
ber 6 or 7 shot occasionally brought 
down our quarry. A bird would flush, we 
would mark him down; and as we 
searched, several others would flush be- 
hind us. This gave the dogs a wind up 
as well; and they went careering about 
in a haphazard way. By 3 o'clock we 
all had our limit, so we called it a day. 

Now distance is as nothing when one 
is hunting over the ground; it is the 
long trek back, with unloaded gun on 
shoulder, that makes the miles seem | 
long indeed. We had to proceed up our 
valley to its head and cross over a ridge 
to gain the waiting car. That valley 
proved most elastic. Every turn, I 
thought, would be the last; every bog, 
the end. But not at all. 

We trudged on and on. Harper walked 
ahead of me and I kept my eyes fixed 
on his feet. “Boots, boots, boots, slog- 
gin’ over Africa!” Well could I appre- 
ciate what Kipling meant. 

As if to mock us, woodcock flushed 
and twittered away every few yards, 
until the sight grew so common that it 
drew from us but scant comment. We 
came to the ridge at last, and I saw a 
shaft from the sinking sun, heliograph- 
ing a message of hope and cheer, glance 
off the windshield of our parked car. 

We made it finally and, having stowed 
away the mud-caked dogs on the ledge 
behind the seat, wedged ourselves in 

“You know,” said Harper, “we should 
try this valley soon again—though next 
time we'll go down clean to the end.” 

“That would be fine,” I agreed, as I 
wrapped an aching leg about the emer- 
gency brake. 

My heart was still in the Highlands, 
but at that moment bonny Scotland 
seemed a long, long way to go. 
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Fishing and 
Hunting Guide 


(Continued from page 47) 


Pheasant, and in Bottineau, Cavalier, Pembina, 
and Rolette Counties only Ruffed Grouse, sea- 
son closes 10th (aggregate of 5). Deer (1), 
open season had not been set at time of going 
to press. Consult Game and Fish Commission, 
Bismarck. Fishing: Pike (10”-10). Perch (no 
size-25). Bass (10”—5). Crappie (6”), Sunfish 
(5”) (aggregate 15). Licenses: Res.: Deer $5, 
other game $1.50, fishing 50 cents. Nonres.: 
Deer $50, other game $25, fishing $3. 


OHIO 


Hunting: Squirrel, season closes 10th (4). 

Fishing: Black Bass (10”-5). Calico Bass, 
Crappie (6”-aggregate 25). Bluegill, Rock Bass 
(5"~-20). Yellow Pike Perch (15”-8). Yellow 
Perch (15”-20). Sunfish, Catfish (no size-20). 
White Bass (no size-20). Muskellunge (30”- 
40). (Aggregate all game fish, 40.) Licenses: 
Res.: Hunting $1.25, fishing 60 cents. Nonres.: 
Hunting $15.25, fishing $3.25, 10-day $1.10. 


OKLAHOMA 


Hunting: Squirrel (10). Fishing: Trout (7”). 
Black Bass (8”-10). Channel Catfish (8”--10). 
Crappie (5”). (Aggregate all game fish, 25.) 
Licenses: Res.: Hunting $1.25, fishing $1.25. 
Nonres.: Hunting $15, fishing $5, 10-day $1.25. 


OREGON 


Hunting: Bear (Jackson, Josephine, and Kla- 
math Counties closed) (no limits). Silver Gray 
Squirrel, open season in designated counties 
(S in 7 days). Elk, season opens 29th in des- 
ignated counties (1). Deer, season closes 25th 
(2 Columbian Blacktail or 1 Mule Deer). An- 
telope, season open 6th, 7th and 8th only in 
Harney, Malheur, and Lake Counties only (1). 
Chinese Pheasant (4). Quail (10)—there are 
open seasons of varying lengths in October in 
designated counties. Hungarian Partridge (6), 
season open all month in Malheur Co.; closes 
15th in certain designated counties; closed en- 
tire month in rest of state. Consult Oregon 
State Game Commission, Portland. Fishing: 
Trout (6”-15 lb. and 1, but not over 20) season 
closes 15th except in tidewaters and designated 
rivers (10”). Salmon (under 15”, same as trout; 
15” to 20”-15 lb. and 1, but not over 20; over 
20”, 3). Bass (no size-20 lb. and 1, but not 
over 30). Crappie, Catfish, Perch, Sunfish (no 
size-20 lb. and 1, but not over 30). There are 
many local regulations; consult authorities be- 
fore fishing. Licenses: Res.: Hunting and fish- 
ing $5; hunting only $3; fishing only $3, 2-day 
$2. Nonres.: Hunting $15; fishing $5, 2-day $2. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Fishing: Black Bass (9”-6). Pike (12”-10) 
White Bass, Crappie, Strawberry, or Calico 
Bass (no size-aggregate 15). Wall-eyed Pike, 
Susquehanna Salmon (12”-6 Pickerel (12”-8). 
Muskellunge (22”-2). Rock Bass, Sunfish, Blue- 
gill, Yellow Perch, Catfish, Sucker, Chub, Fall- 
fish, Carp (no size-15). Eel (no limits). (Ag- 
gregate of all fish listed above, except Eel, 25.) 
There are many local seasons and size and 
catch limits; consult authorities before fishing. 
Licenses: Res.: $1.60; nonres.: $2.60 or fee 
charged nonres. in applicant's state, 3-day $1.60. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Hunting: Raccoon (no limits). Fishing: 
Black Bass (10”-6). Pickerel (12”-10). Yellow 
and Striped Perch (6”-30). White Perch (6”- 
20). Licenses: Res.: Hunting $2.25, fishing 
$1.25. Nonres.: Hunting $10.25; fishing $2.50 or 
fee for nonres. in applicant’s state, 6-day $1.50. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Hunting: Deer (5); season open only on 23rd 
and 24th in Lexington Co.; some counties 
closed entire month. Raccoon, Opossum, Fox 
(no limits). Fishing: Speckled Trout (7”=20). 
Rainbow Trout (8”-20). (Some counties closed 
to all trout fishing.) Black Bass (no limits). 
Licenses: Res.: Hunting: State $3.10, county of 

(Continued on page 74) 
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GOOD GUN CARE 


anade EASY / 


—with MARBLES CLEANING IMPLEMENTS 
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{ \ w\ 1} Your favorite guns deserve the care which only good cleaning 
implements can give. You need a rod that will not bend, break, 
a ¢ f nor come apart in the barrel .. . a cleaner that will reach harm- 
/, f lessly into every angle of the rifling . . . oil that will dissolve 

















the residue, and leave behind a protective film. Whether you 
use rifle, shotgun or pistol, “Good Gun Care” 
J Marble's Joint —<<—\ is made easy with Marble’s equipment. 


ed R od met 
j) zinrot break, | ge Send for FREE Catalog 
sof ae Shows complete line of Cleaning Implements, 

Sights, Safety Axes, Knives, Compasses, Fish 

Gaffs and the Marble-Goss Receiver Sights, 
which are scoring so high at State, National 
and International Meets. 
Send the coupon below or write 
for your Free copy of Marble’s 


, alll 
When ordering, Coteieg « « . tala 


give caliber and 
length of barrel. 
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Marblie’s Jointed Rifle Rod. Brass 
or steel. Has roller-bearing swivel. 
Rigid as one-piece rod. $1.26. 


FOR REVOLVERS 
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Marblie's Marbie’s Shotgun Cleaning Rod. ———__—_——— 
Solid brass or ste¢ Three sections, solid light metal. —_ 
Price, $1. 00. Fits all standard cleaners, Price, o_o o> 
TCP $1.00. -oesessege—= Marble’s Revolver Rod. Parts fit 
's Rifle Cleaner. Flexible in nickel plated — brass handle, 
atte » aaa pol Price Marble’s Shotgun Cleaner. To Koller bearing swivel. $1.00, 
oe Field ‘Cleaner J5c. _ fit all standard rods. One thrust —— re 
50c, Pic : ; cleans entire barrel. Price, 760. — 


Marble’s One-Piece Rods. Sturdy 


Cc . ~ brass rod, large wood handle. 
Steel roller bearing swivel. Com- 
Marbile’s Anti-Rust Rope. _———-— | plete with jagged tip and adaptor. 


























SberFor version abe" | | Marble’s Shotgun Pull-thru. | | Price, 60e. 
Marbie's Nitro- Solvent Of. Hitch to any solid ol rop ee 
tion Price 8os-can. BOC. Post- weight through barrel aoa hok d. | MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO. 
aaa Move gun. Price, $1.00. 1 571 Delta Ave., Gladstone, Mich., 
= Gentlemen: Send me Free Book of 
Be sure to send today for the complete Marble’s Catalog I Marble’s Outing Equipment. 
| MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO., 571 Delta Ave, Gladstone, Mich., U. S. A. B see 
gp NAMC -rrseececssseerensenecnssssensnnseescnnes ° 
mes RIOD ccuvtwnisincsenitsbensniaiatniinila . 
IN THE OPEN I a 
———— Q CBY.....cccrccoccccescosvesens TUE: scctsiunie 








Wool Hunting Clothes 
FOR WARMTH AND PROTECTION 


ET into your choice of Woolrich big-game hunting 
clothes and you will be comfortable, regardless of 
cold and rough going. You will have best protection—the 
right hunting plaid, windproof and water repellent. Right 
for hunting through brush, down timber, sleet or snow. 
Woolrich clothes are made from pure wool—carded, spun, 
dyed, woven, fulled and made up into your garments all 
in our own mills up in the Alleghenies. They are strictly 
modern—correctly designed and tailored for you by ex- 
perts who hunt, fish, camp and hike our surrounding 
mountain forests. Our mills have been making Woolrich 
Clothes for woodsmen for over 108 years 
You will find plenty of choice in style, weight, price. 
Standard Woolrich hunting coats. Also specials with zip- 
per hood. Cossack jackets. Cruisers. Mackinaws. Bush 
coats. Color choice from plain cardinal red, through a 
range of unequalled Woolrich plaids. Lined and unlined. 
All right hunting pockets. Breeches, long pants, vests, 
hat-caps and caps to match. Best wool socks. And all the 
fine Woolrich hunting shirts you want—a brilliant selec- 





tion in plaids, checks and plain colors—81% oz. to 20 oz. 
From Your Dealer—Or Direct 
No, 53 (left), red-and-black ; 
2-inch buffalo plaid, a stand- | 
ard favorite; other combi- j 
nation Cente I No , a 





nadian plaid 


color R ving Above: Wearing No. 503 coat, No. 1943 








tif oft 
~~ al breeches, No, 223 hat-cap. Best red 
33, red-and-black plaid v a9 

and-black water-repellent 32 oz. pure 
concealed zipper plor wool mackinaw. Lots of other complete 
choice of ree tner outfits. 

= =| 
= =a on = Get Yor Colson TRE eee er == 


| WOOLRICH WOOLEN MILLS 
| John Rich & Bros., Dept. O.L., Woolrich, Pa. 
I 


Yes, please send me your new Hunting Clothes Catalog, FREE. 


Name Address se anassonnensa canetensdannennentiaanatened 














Why let 2S Fishing and Hunting Guide 
spoil the sport ? riieieeet sve gan 


res. $1.10; fishing $1.10. Nonres: Hunting $15.25; WASHINGTON 


fishing $5.25, 2-day $1.10. 





Hunting: Open seasons for big and upland 
SOUTH DAKOTA game had not been set at time of going to 
press. Consult Dept. of Game, 1320 Smith 
Hunting: Rabbit, Squirrel (no limits). If Tower, Seattle. Fishing: Trout, Perch, Crappie, 
conditions warrant seasons may be opened on Sunfish, Catfish (6”), Black Bass (10 agegre- 
Elk, Antelope, Grouse, Pheasant, Prairie Chick- gate of 20, but not more than 10 lb. and 1 
en, and Hungarian Partridge. For complete de- Whitefish (6”-20, but not more than 10 Ib. and 
tails on such seasons and limits consult Game l Salmon (12”-15, but not more than 20 Ib 
and Fish Commission, Pierre. Fishing: Black and 1 There are many local seasons and reg- 
Bass, Wall-eyed Pike, Pickerel (no size-aggre- ulations. Licenses: Res.: Hunting and fishing 
gate 8). Perch (no size—50). Sunfish (no size- $3, county $1.50. Nonres.: Hunting and fishing 
25). Bullhead (no size-50). Licenses: Res.: $25; game birds only $15; fishing only, state 


Hunting, small game $1; fishing $1. Nonres.: $5, county $3. 
Hunting, small game $15; fishing $3, 5-day li- 


cense $1. WEST VIRGINIA 


TENNESSEE Hunting: Seasons open 16th on Wild Turkey 
(1), Ruffed Grouse (3), Squirrel (4 Fishing 
Black Bass (10”-8) Muskalunge, Walleyed 
Pike, Perch, Pickerel, (12”-no limits Li- 
censes: Res.: Hunting and fishing $2. Nonres 


Hunting: Squirrel (10). Fishing: Trout, sea- 
son closes 15th (7”-10). Black and Kentucky 
Bass (11”-8). Yellow and White Bass (10”- 





It’s no fun... and dangerous to health... 20). Wall-eyed Pike, Pike Perch, Jack Salmon Hunting and fishing $15; fishing only $5, 1-day 
wher: biting cold numbs your senses. (15"=-5). Muskellunge (20”-5) Crappie (8”- $1 
20). Rock and Warmouth Bass (no size-20). 


But you don’t want to bundle up in bulky - 5 
Rattan ares r : I oe Sunfish, Bluegill, Bream (no size-25). Catfish, WISCONSIN 
clothes that interfere with fast, free action. on 

Buffalo (15”-none). Sturgeon, Spoonbill, Drum . 
Duofold Underwear is exactly (10”-none). Bullhead, Gar, Sucker, Mullet, Red Hunting: Dates and lengths of open seasons 
what you need... made for ’ Horse, Carp, Shad Herring, Eel, (no limits). had not been set at time of going to press 
outdoor sports. Its unique fab- Licenses: Res.: Hunting and fishing $2, fishing There probably will be a 10-day open season on 
ric in two thin layers keeps only $1. Nonres.: Hunting and fishing $15; Prairie Chicken and Sharp-tailed Grouse begin- 


° warmth in... cold out...with- fishing only $3, 7-day $1. ning late in September. There probably will be 
a two-week open season on Ruffed Grouse, cock 
out bulk or bind. Wool in the 


Pheasant and Hungarian Partridge, and there 
outer layer ... away from the TEXAS may be an open season on Bobwhite Quail, be 
GH so absolutely no itch. ginning about the middle of October There 
will be an open season of about 40 days on 











Hunting: Mountain Lion, Bobcat, Coyote, 








All cotton inner layer con- 5 

: sahag aguar, Ocelot (no limits). Squirrel (10). 
stant comfort. No other un- ers Black Bass (11”-15). Crappie (7”-15). Gray and Fox Squirrel beginning about the 
derwear like it. Try it! White Perch (no size-15). Bream (no size-35). “ogy of October. In ee Sacee sas coe = 
: : ( ‘ze-35) ( aamene O06. Wien 9€ an open season on Gray Raccoon, probably 
Now also in poy cot thse bee prety to gear reguiations starting Oct. 25. There may be open seasons on 
@W Duofold ACTION-SUPPORT pate: See er eanmult antheritios. Liscnets: Bear and Deer. Consult Conservation Depart- 
, ment, Madison. Fishing: White Bass (7”-25 


am s ; : shi : i 1.10. vm : 

_ : ae SS nese On Bena 10 Rock Bass (7”-25). Calico, Silver, and Straw 
onres.: Hunting 9; Shing o-, ; y wad berry Bass, Crappie (7”-aggregate 25 Pike 

Hunting license required of nonres. for preda- (13”~7). Pickerel (18-8). Perch (6”-2 

se 1 of res. if hunting predators outside —7 ickerel ( -8). erch (6”-25). Blue- 

t = -™ . gill, Roach, Sunfishes (6”-aggregate 25). Cat- 

own county. fish (15”-15). Bullhead (no size-25 Muskel 


lunge (30”-1). Black Bass (10”-6). Open sea 
uO oO UTAH son on Sturgeon (no size-5) ends 15th in desig 
; . nated waters; season closed entire month in 


1? Hunting: Mountain Lion, eo Coyote, other waters; season open entire month on 
TZ) UNDERWEAR Bear, Rabbit, Hare (no limits). a Shovel-nosed Sturgeon in Lake Pepin and Mis 
ar- 


Provides rea/ support Elastic 
waist. No-gap fly. No buttons. 
Shirt and Long (shown). Also in 
Briefs .. Quarter-leg .. and Knee 
length shorts 








opens 2list (1). Grouse, Sage Hen, Quail, sissippi River (20"-25). Licenses: Res.: Hunt 
tridge, Pheasant, seasons will be opened if con- ing $1, deer $1 additional; fishing with rod and 
ditions warrant. Consult Fish and Game Com- reel $1. Nonres.: All game $50; all game ex- 
missioner, State Capitol, Salt Lake City. Fish- cept deer $25; fishing $3. , 
WOOL COTTON ing: Trout, Black Bass, Salmon, Mountain Her- 
i "— 30 or 10 lb. and 1). Licenses: 
in Outer ring (7 aggregate 
l ¥ Inner Res.: Hunting and fishing $4, hunting only $3, WYOMING 
ayer Layer game birds only $2, fishing only $2. Nonres.: Hanting: Bear (1). Elk (1). Deer (1). sea- 
Small game and fish S10, door $20, fishing $3. sons open on various dates in designated coun- 
Hunting license not required for predators or inde dilie coustien atone ‘Mheeas £3 ~ see 
bear. mtg = , tage BS : 
af : tain Sheep (1) in Fremont, Park, Sublette, and 
FREE Fapric SAMPLE... Description and Price List Teton Counties only. In most counties hunting 
| DUOFOLD, INC., Dept. 0-1, Mohawk, N.Y. I VERMONT is permitted only in designated areas. Consult 
| I'd like to see Duofold’s 2-layer fabr i | . eat , Game and Fish Commission, Cheyenne, for de- 
; ee Hunting: Bear (no limits). Quail (4). Hare, tails. Fishing: All game fish (no size-15 Ib., 
| Name | Rabbit (3). Gray Squirrel (4). Partridge (4). but not over 20). Licenses: Res.: Hunting and 
ie Pheasant, Wednesdays and Saturdays only (2). fishing $5; game birds and fishing $3, game 
l \ l Raccoon, season opens 25th, Lamoille Co. closed birds only $2; fishing only $1.5 Nonres 
L- J (15). Fishing: Pike Perch (10°25 lb.). Pick- Hunting and fishing $50; game birds only $10 
—_—— ss a ee se erel (12”-25 Ib.) Muskellunge (12”-25 Ib.). fishing only $5, 5-day $1.50. Additional fees for 


Black Bass (10-10). Licenses: Res.: Hunting certain big game. 

and fishing $2; hunting only $1.25; fishing only 

$1.25. Nonres.: Hunting $10.50, or fee charged 

nonres. in applicant's state; fishing $5.15, 14- ALBERTA 

day $2.35, 3-day $1.65. Hunting: Dates of open seasons had not been 


set at time of going to press, but in all prob- 


VIRGINIA ability the seasons on Bear (1 of each species 
Hun 


Eik (1), Mountain Sheep (1), and garian 





HEISER’S 


Custom-Made 








HOLSTERS Hunting: Squirrel (6), Fox, Raccoon, Opos- Partridge (15), south of North Sashes sore 
sum (no limits), seasons open in designated River only, will be open entire month. Consult 

counties only. Black Bear (1), Deer (1), Nanse- Fish and Game Commissioner, Edmonton, for 

Gun & Rod Cases mond and Norfolk Counties only Fishing: details. Fishing: Pike, Pickerel (no size—ag- 
Sporting Goods Black Bass (10’-10). Rock Bass (6-15). Pike gregate 15). Perch, Goldeye (no size-aggregate 
Write for No. 32H (no size-—20). Bream, Crappie, Silver Perch, 25 Season on Trout, Grayling, Rocky Moun- 
FREE CATALOG Sunfish (no size-aggregate 25). Licenses: Res.: tain Whitefish (8”-aggregate 20) open until 15th 

If your dealer does not stock Heiser Small game $2.50; big game $1 additional; small south of and including Bow and Athabasca riv- 
goods send your order direct to us. game and fishing, state $3, county $1; fishing ers, and in Kananaskis and Spray lakes only. 
only $2. Nonres.: Small game and fishing Licenses: Res.: Hunting not required; fishing, 

H . # . H E | it E R $15.50; big game $2.50 additional; small game required only in trout and grayling waters, 


2-day $5; fishing only, state $5, county $3, 2-day $2.25. Nonres.: General hunting $50; additional 
(Continued on page 5 
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OUTDOOR LIFE 


SADDLERY CO. 


1705 15th St., Denver, Colo. 
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Bean’s io39 
Hunting Shoe 


Light as a moccasin, with the protection of a 
heavy hunting boot. Designed for both bare ground 
and snow hunting. Tan Water Elk Leather top guar- 
anteed not to harden, 
pure gum rubbervamp 
and non-slip rubber 
sole. Patented split 
backstay prevents 
heel chafing. 

Price Postpaid 
8-inch, $3.90 

10-inch, 4.85 

12-inch, 5 

14-inch, 

Widths 




























6 
D. E, EE 
ar °F 
Price includes both Men's 
nd Ladies 
Sizes 3 to 12. 
Send for new Fall 
catalog 


L. L. Bean, Inc. 


135 Main St. 
Freeport, Maine 
Mfrs. Hunting and 
Camping Specialties 





Hunt in your shirt 

sleeves, favorite 

jacket or mackinaw. 

Keep your arms free 

for quick swinging 
and still have as much 
hunting coat. Made of 
heavy, finest quality Army Gaberdine, leather 
reinforced Large — pocket in rear is 
lined with blood-proof material that will last 
for years. Holds limit of pheasants, rabbits, 
or other upland game. A_ well-constructed, 
high quality Game Bag. Price $4.75 prepaid. 
Made in two sizes—-MEDIUM for chest meas- 
ures 36 to 40; and LARGE for 41 to 46 
Money-back guarantee. Mail check or money 
order today 


BERLIN GLOVE CO. 601 Fox Ave. 
Makers of *‘ Mid-Western’ 


pocket room as any 


Berlin, Wis. 
* Sport Togs 











TOM TURPIN'S 1939-40 
7 
My new 1939-40 Duck Call for pen 
water flooded timberlanc 1 
riversis the finest I havec - Yr 
Preferredby most expert guides in Ameri 
oa. Improved Glodo — Made of import 
ed wood .. .will not shrink, crack, swell or i i 
ree shape. Reeds are of tempered met A 
-hold tune indefinitely. Without retuning 
P an Ct So a 


‘AND RECORDS 


r 
marked witn burned in figures of three fy ing mallards to protect you 
against imitatior With each call I give ® pages of instruc tions 
4,500 words with photographs and 15 drawing owing and telling 
ing lknow Sap the er pn bee op ar d ble 











youeverytt ywing duck 






calls. Call complete with 2 metal re structions 
K CALLING RECORDS 
My phonograpt recor ure not the home made kir dthat use only ave- 





cial neec ral records that last many vears. U 

any mak e or soft tone 

My new EXTRA LARGE 12- NCH RECORD, both sides filled with 
l r ~~ By, ix the most e xpert guides 


from different 
3 


lling 2.50 

Ir other side calling 
CGadwa and Sprig 

ting and illus trating 

e of fying du icks, also 

1 when and how to 








u ‘take no chances, 


All prices ir ‘ 
TOM TURPIN, 1150 Eastmoreiand, Venom Tenn. 








HUNT with a Bow :15~ 


Athrillfor real sport nw thBen Pe Arsor | Arrowsof Ex 
nce, madeina ’ arge 











NEW METHOD GUN BLUER 
Makes old guns like new 


ll not injure steel. 


No he ting is nece 
“iN METHOD No hea the fn 


aan ae bs 00 
th guns in ten eceies ar 
Send for circular 
ont J “What Gunsmiths Say’ 
New Method Gun Bluing Co. 


Box 0-82, New Method Bldg. 
Bradford, Pa. 
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(Continued from page 


fees for special big game licenses; game birds 
only $25. Res. of Canada outside of western 
provinces, game birds only, $10; res. of western 
provinces, game birds only $2. Fishing: Non- 
res. $2.25 or $1 a day. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Hunting: Mountain Goat (2). Mountain 
Sheep (north of C.N.R., 2, south of C.N.R., 1 
Moose (1). Caribou (north of C.N.R., 2, south 
of C.N.R., 1). Grizzly Bear (1), other Bear (3) 
Elk (1). Deer (Eastern District 2, Western 
District 3 Upland Game Birds, open seasons 
not set at time of going to press. Consult Game 
Commission, Vancouver. Fishing: Salmon 
(8”-5). Trout, Rocky Mountain Whitefish (8”- 
15). Black Bass (no size-15). Licenses: Res.: 
Big game and birds $6; deer and birds $3; fish- 
ing $1. Nonres. Alien: All game and fish $50; 
all game except pheasant $25; additional trophy 
fees for big game; fishing $5 or $1 a day 
Nonres. Canadian: All game and fish $15; game 
birds only $3. 


MANITOBA 


Hunting: Ptarmigan, season closes 20th (15) 
Caribou (1), Moose (1), Deer (1), part of 
province north of Winnipeg River, east of 
Lake Winnipeg to the Ontario boundary, and 
north to the 53rd parallel only, season opens 
2nd, closes 14th. Open seasons had not been 
set on Grouse and Partridge at time of going to 


press. Consult Game and Fisheries Branch, 
Winnipeg Fishing: Season closes 10th on 
Brook Trout (11”-10). Lake Trout (16”-10 


month on Pickerel (15”) 
Perch (8”), Goldeye (9”), Mooneye (9 Mask- 
inonge (no size-3), Sauger (11”), Black Bass 
(10"-6) (Aggregate catch, 15). Licenses: Res.: 
Hunting, moose and caribou $5, deer $2.50, game 
birds $2.25; fishing, not required. Nonres 
alien: Big game $40, game birds $25. Nonres 
British subject: Big game $25, game birds $10 
Nonres.: Fishing $5.50, 3-day $1.25 


NEW BRUNSWICK 


Bear (4). 


Season open entire 


Hunting: Wild Cat (no limits) 


Deer (2) Rabbit (no limits). Spruce and 
Birch Partridge (6). Fishing: Striped Bass 
(12”—none). Black Bass (no limits) Trout, 
season open until 15th in Restigouche River 


only (no size-20 or 10 lb.). Salmon, season open 
until 15th in a few rivers, and open entire 
month in Big Tracadie, Jacquet, and Tabusin- 
tac rivers only (no size-30 a week). Licenses 
Res.: Big game and game birds $2, game birds 


only $1; fishing $1. Nonres.: Deer, bear, game 
birds $25; deer and bear only $10; game birds 
only $15; fishing, salmon and trout, $15, 7-day 
$5. 
NOVA SCOTIA 

Hunting: Bear, Wildcat, Wolf (no limits 
Deer (1 Partridge, season opens 16th 5 
Fishing: Striped Bass (no size-30, but not over 
20 It Rainbow Trout (12”-3 Salmon, sea 


son closes 15th on Cape Breton Island and 

streams of mainland flowing into Strait of 
Canso and Chedabucto Bay; season closes 14th 
in Cumberland and Colchester counties; closed 
entire month in all other waters (3 lb.-8 Li 
Big game $2; not required for 
small game or fishing. Nonres.: Big game and 


censes: Res.: 


birds, except woodcock and snipe, $50; deer 
only $25; small game and birds, except w 1- 
cock and snipe $15; woodcock and snipe $25 


fishing $5. 


ONTARIO 


Hunting: Bear, 
1), Deer (1 
some after 15th, 
Seasons may be 


Rabbit (no limits). Moose 
open entire month 
entire month 
opened on game birds, wild 
turkey and squirrel. Apply to Game and Fish- 
eries Dept., Toronto 2, for information. Fish- 
ing: Maskinonge Black Bass (10”- 
6), season closes 15th, except in certain waters 
Lake Trout, local seasons (no size-5). Yellow 
(Continued on page 76) 


some terr 


some closed 


no size-2 
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“BREAKS OF THE GAME” 
atc newer certain 
Bat a! 
DRY BAK 
HUNTING CLOTHING 


























I'M DRY AS TOAST - WHY 
DON'T YOU GET ONE OF THESE 
MIDWESTERN WATERPROOF 
_ OUTFITS AND BE COMFORT- 
ABLE IN AVY WEATHER / 
















TO YOUR 
MEASURE 





Don’t let the weather spoil 
your hunting trips. Be pre- 
pared for rain or shine, gale 
or blizzard. Get a Mid-West- 
ern Waterproof Leather Out- 
fit and be set for life. Guar- 
anteed absolutely waterproof. 
Will stay soft and pliable no 
matter how often it becomes 
wet. Burr - and - briar - proof. 
o worn con- Olive drab color. Write for 
stantly for 2 catalog showing complete line 
years from 90 de- of Mid-Western Outdoor Gar- 
below = 10 35 ments Special inducement for 

Felix Leser ordering early. 
Saranac Lake, WN. Y. 


have had your leather coat 










for over « year without a sign of 
MILDEW —and here that's some- 
thing 
fF. E. Arwood 
ts. of Tahiti, Pacific 
my leather hunting outfit 





has gone through six hard sea 
sons and I've never been wet or 
chilled 
R. A. Murray 
Oshkosh, Wis. 

















For upland 
hunting — here's 
a lightweight 
combination 
that can't be 
beat: this Waterproof Leather 
Shirt worn with Waterproof 
Leather Pants or Breeches — 
and our new style Game Bag 
with shell pockets. For pheas- 
ants, grouse, quail, rabbits, 
squirrels, etc., you're perfectly 
outfitted! The shirt and trou- 
sers are ideal for ALL outdoor 
activity. Worth 10 times their 
price in comfort and all-weath- 
er service. Write for catalog and 
factory-direct prices today. 


BERLIN GLOVE CO. 
601 Fox Ave. Berlin, Wis. 
















SEND For ) 


FREE); 
B0OK! ' 


LEARN AT HOME 
Be a Taxidermist 


Real FUN, great Hobby, sure spare-time profits. Save 
your hunting trophies. Mount BIRDS, ANIMALS, 

EADS, FISH. PAN furs and hides. Mount common 
specimens into fine groups. Wild-game not needed. 
Easily, quickly learned. Investigate! 


FREE BOOK Yes FREE. 100 pictures. 

' Tella how YOU can be a 

Taxidermist, make a home museum, have fun and 

PROFIT from your HOBBY, Old reliable school, 

250,000 successful students. Students earn BIG 

PROFITS mounting specimens for others. This, 
strange FREE BOOK will interest and amaze you. 

Nothing like it—Send_TODAY—this MINUTE— 

for YOUR Free copy. State your AGE. 

N. W. School of Taxidermy, 3147 Elwood Bidg.,Omaha, Neb. 
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Pickerel, Pike (no size-8). Licenses: Res.: 
Moose $6, deer $4, small game $1; fishing, not 
required. Nonres.: All game $41, all game ex- 
cept moose $25.75; bear, game birds, and rabbit 
$15.50; fishing $5.50. 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 


Hunting: Ruffed Grouse (3). Hungarian Par- 
tridge (3). Fishing: Salmon, season closes 15th 
(3 1b.-5). Rainbow Trout, season closes 30th 
(10”-3). Licenses: Res.: not required. Non- 
res.: Hunting $5; fishing $2, 10-day $1. 


QUEBEC 


Hunting: Bear (no limits). Moose, Eastern 
Townships Section closed (1). Deer (1). Car- 
ibou, Gaspe North, Gaspe South, and Bona- 
venture counties only (1). Hare, season opens 
15th (no limits). Grouse, Partridge, seasons 
may be opened. Consult Fish and Game 
Branch, Quebec. Fishing: Bass (9”-15 lb. and 
1, not more than 10) season closes 15th. Dore 
(Pickerel) (15”-none). Sturgeon (28” in St. 
Lawrence River, 36” in other waters). White- 
fish, Smelt (no limits). Licenses: Res.: not 
required of British subjects; res. not British 
subject, hunting $5, fishing not required. Non- 
res.: All game $26; game birds only $15.50; 
bear only $5.20; fishing $10.50, 7-day $5.25. 
Permit for caribou, res. and nonres., $1.10 ad- 
ditional. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


Hunting: Bear, Rabbit (no limits). Season 


closes 21st on Hungarian Partridge (7), Prairie 
Chicken (10), Ruffed Grouse (7). Fishing: 
Pike (15”), Pickerel (12”) (aggregate 15). 


Perch, Goldeye (no size-aggregate 20). Rain- 
bow Trout (9”-15). Bass (10”-5). (Aggregate 
all game fish, 15.) Licenses: Res.: Big game 


$5; game birds $2; fishing, trout waters §2, 
other waters $1. Nonres. Alien: Big game $40, 
game birds $25. Nonres. Canadian: Big game 
$25, game birds $10. Nonres.: Fishing $5, 1- 
week $3. 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


Hunting: Hare, Rabbit (no limits). Ptarmi- 
gan, some terr. closed (15). Moose, Caribou (1 
of either), may be hunted only under special 
license. Consult Commissioner for Natural Re- 
sources, St. John. Licenses: Special license for 
1 bull moose or 1 stag caribou: Nonres.: $25, 
res. $5. 


YUKON TERRITORY 


Hunting: Bear (no limits). Moose (2). Car- 
ibou (4). Deer (4). Mountain Sheep (2). 
Mountain Goat (2). Grouse, Partridge, Ptarmi- 
gan, Pheasant, Prairie Chicken (no limits). Con- 
sult Royal Canadian Mounted Police, Dawson, 
for resident limits. Fishing: Grayling, Speckled 
Trout, Pickerel, Goldeye, Pike, Mullet, Maskin- 
onge. Consult Royal Canadian Mounted Police, 
Dawson, for detailed regulations. Licenses: 
Res.: Hunting $1; fishing, not required. Non- 
res.: Big game: Alien $100; British subject 
$75. Must also pay trophy fees on certain big 
game. Small game $5. Not required for sport 
fishing. 





Migratory Game Bird Regulations 
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South Carolina 
Oconee, Pickens, and Greenville Counties 
ciciiaiiaiaibabainslaighiasisiinetiadunciedbiiodls Oct. 1 to Oct. 31 
and Dec. 20 to Jan. 31 
Edgefield, McCormick, Greenwood, Abbeville, 
Anderson, Laurens, Spartanburg, Cherokee, 
Union, Fairfield, Chester, and York Counties 
ae Oe Sept. 1 to Sept. 30 
and Dec. 20 to Jan. 31 
Rest of state.... Nov. 20 to Jan. 31 
Florida 
Dade, Broward, and Monroe Counties — 
assiaiis See sitininas Oct. 1 to Nov. 15 
Rest of state. , Nov. 20 to Jan. 31 
Warning: Taking doves by means of bait is 
unlawful, regardless of the distance between 
bait and hunters 
Warning: Hunting permitted only from 7 
a.m. to sunset. 
Bag and possession limits: 15 a day or in 
possession in aggregate with white-winged 


dove. 

WHITE-WINGED DOVE 

POI cecccccntncequestesinsnsee August 1 to Sept. 15 
Texas 


Yoakum, Terry, Lynn, Garza, Kent, Stone- 
wall, Haskell, Throckmorton, Young, Jack, 
Wise, Denton, Collins, and Hunt Counties, 
and all counties north of them, and Parker, 
Tarrant, Dallas, Rockwall, Kaufman, John- 
son, Hopkins, Delta, and Franklin Counties 
eS a Sept. 1 to Oct. 31 
Rest of state Sept. 15 to Nov. 15 
Warning: Taking doves by means of bait is 
unlawful, regardless of the distance between 
bait and hunters. 
Warning: Hunting 
a.m, to sunset. 
Bag and possession limits: 15 a day or in 
possession in aggregate with mourning dove. 


BAND-TAILED PIGEON 


permitted only from 7 


I icisinscconenicinmeneneies Sept. 1 to Sept. 15 
Washington............. Sept. 16 to Sept. 30 
Arizona and New Mexico Oct. 1 to Oct. 15 
California........ : Dec. 1 to Dec. 15 

Warning: Hunting permitted only from 7 


a.m, to sunset. 


Bag and possession limits: 10 a day or in 
possession. 
WOODCOCK 
Maine, Michigan, Minnesota, New Hampshire, 


North Dakota, Pennsylvania, Vermont, and 
Wisconsin ihiatiniin wet. 1 te Oct. 82 
New York 


North of N. Y. Central R.R. from Buffalo to 
Albany and the Boston and Albany R.R. from 
Albany to the Massachusetts state line........ ‘ 

Oct 1 to Oct. 31 


Long Island.................. Nov. 1 to Nov. 30 
Rest of state.. Oct. 15 to Nov. 14 
Indiana, Iowa, New Jersey, Ohio, and West 
Virginia ; ead Oct. 15 to Nov. 14 
Massachusetts Oct. 20 to Nov. 19 


Connecticut and Rhode Island.... a 
Oct. 21 to Nov. 20 


Missouri . Nov 10 to Dec 10 
Arkansas, Delaware, Kentucky, Maryland, Ok- 
lahoma, and Virginia.. ....Nov. 15 to Dec. 15 
Louisiana..... Jan. 1 to Jan. 31 

Warning: Hunting permitted only from 7 


a.m. to sunset. 
Bag and possession limits: 4 a day, 8 in pos- 
session. 


Sale of Duck Stamps 


HE SALE of duck stamps has almost 

doubled since 1935, when 448,204 were 
sold. In 1936 the figure was 603,623; for 
1937 it was 783,039; and for 1938 it had 
risen to 984,401. 

Sales figures by states are of interest, 
as they indicate more or less accurately 
where is the best duck hunting. Minne- 
sota led in 1938 with 116,196; Michigan 
followed with 79,129: Wisconsin was 
third with 78,911; California was fourth 
with 61,790; Texas was fifth with 57,675; 
and Illinois sixth with 56,465. Of all the 
states West Virginia had the smallest 
sale, with 633. 
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Pistol Problems 


Sheepskin Holsters 


Question: Could you tell me if sheepskin re- 
volver holsters are as good as, or better than, 
the regular leather ones? Should a revolver be 
left in one of them when it is not being carried 
on the belt? Or should sheepskin holsters be 
used only when revolvers are being carried in 
the woods? Can these holsters be used in bad 
weather—when it’s snowing or raining?— 


E. M. V., Minn. 


Answer: Sheepskin is not very strong. I 
would expect it to show wear much sooner than 
good cowhide; and I imagine you might have 
trouble drying it out if it got wet. However, if 
handled with care, a sheepskin holster should 
give protection to a gun. Be me, I'd rather 
have a Heiser holster and have it lined with 
wool. But to have that done would cost more.— 


C.A 
Air Pistol 


I recently had a chance to use a 
1940 Benjamin air pistol, and was quite sur- 
prised at its efficiency. Am planning to buy 
one, but first I would like to know a few things 
about it: How well will it wear? About what 
is its maximum power? Accuracy? Which cal- 
iber is preferable, .177 or .22?—K. M., Wash. 


Question: 


seems to me the air pistol 
should last a long time, as there is nothing in 
its ammunition to burn it out, as in firearms. 
One B.S.A. air rifle lasted me 8 years, and was 
highly accurate. Then lead accumulated at the 
breech end—so keep lead from accumulating. 
I think the Benjamin's killing power would not 
be great: velocity probably not more than 400 
ft.-sec., against double that in the .22 short 
cartridge. If you intend to hunt anything with 
the air pistol the .22 caliber type is best. As 
for accuracy, I'd expect to land a bullet in a 
l-in. ring at 40 ft.—C. A. 


Answer: It 


Pistol For a Tyro 


Question: I was recently initiated into pis- 
tol shooting at a near-by range and am enthu- 
siastic over the sport. I want to buy a gun of 
my own and one of my friends advises me 
strongly to get an H. & R. Ultra Sportsman. 
Another says that a Colt Officers’ Model is the 
gun for me, but I find it beyond my modest 
budget. Now I have a chance to purchase a 
Smith & Wesson, .22 caliber on .32 frame, 
equipped with target sights. However, it is 
much lighter than either the H. & R. or the 
Colt. Which gun would you advise me to get? 
—L. W. P., New York. 


Answer: Given my choice, I'd take the Colt 
Officers’ Model. After that it’s a toss-up. You 
should be guided by the feel of the gun in your 
hand; trigger pull, for instance, with a clean 
let-off of no more than 3 lb.; and balance, 
with enough weight out at the front end. Also, 
the gun should have adjustable sights. Handle 
both the Smith & Wesson and the H. & R.; 
whichever feels right will prove a good shoot- 
ing gun.—C. A 


Civil War Colt 


Question: I have a Colt .45 revolver, pat- 
ented in 1850 and used in the Civil War. The 
gun is in good condition. What materials are 
needed to make loads for it, and how is the 
loading done?—W. L. N., Mo. 


You'll need a powder flask with a 
snap muzzle. Set the muzzle measure for the 
kind of black-powder load you want. Then turn 
it upside down, press the lever which allows a 
charge to enter the measure, release the snap 
lever, and pour powder into one cylinder after 
another. Powder should fill each cylinder up to 
the point where the bullet would touch when 
seated. Put the caps on cylinder tubes first 
and press them down with the hammer—it’s 
safer than putting them on afterwards. If you 
have no bullet mold, select a buckshot to fit; 
too loose a one can be made to fit by pushing 
it down over a patch of oiled Canton flannel. 
With a properly fitted bullet the gun should 
approximate the accuracy of present-day re- 
volvers.—C. A 


Answer: 
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“But he told me things about the POWER of Kleanbore .22’s that put me wise!” 


“ R. QUINN'’S hunted big game all over 
the world. He’s got a collection of 
high power rifles that’d make your eyes 
pop out. But there he was out with a Rem- 
ington Scoremaster .22 just like mine! 
***Don’t ever get the idea that a .22isa 
toy,’ he told me. Then he took out a box 
of Kleanbore Hi-Speed .22’s. ‘Did you 
know these .22’s will penetrate eight 1" 
pine boards?’ he asked. ‘Expert shots 
have killed game as big as mountain lions 
with Hi-Speed .22’s, though you should 
always use a bigger load for large game. 
But for small game and pests, these .22’s 
have plenty of power.’”’ 


@ All Kleanbore Hi-Speed .22's have extreme 
range and great shock power. Accurate up to 
300 yards—100 yards farther than ordinary 
.22's. Flat trajectory means fewer sight adjust- 
ments. ‘“‘Kleanbore’’ priming protects barrels. 
Best of all, they cost no more than ordinary 
.22's! Get them at your local dealer's. In three 
sizes: short, long and long rifle. Also supplied 
n .22 W. R. F. Write Dept. D-12 for literature. 
Remington Arms Co., Inc., Bridgeport, Conn, 


gr eanbore 
Reg at. Off. by. Remington Arms Co., Ine 


Remington 


oremaster, and Hi-Speed are 





SNOW PROOF was originally developed 
ty years ago for snow-proofing hunters’ 
and trapper wots. It is now used every 
where r wateres wofing, softening and 
preserving shoes, leather coats, gloves 
belts, luggage, ete Odorless, colorless, 
not sticky. Money-back guarantee. Shoe, 
s ng goods or hardware dealers—or 
send c for 3% oz. can Dept. 2, The 
Snow-Proof Co... Middletown, Y 






r Daily Use or Storage. 
°o taal oilike grease 
rust free for years! od, used and ap 

oved by Nat |. Rifle Ass'n and Base or 
Wek in, Tech. Ed., Outdoor Life. Y« 
dealer has RIG in 25c tubes b. cans 
50 A , cans $1 50. Send dealer's name 


and Joe or SAMPLE! 
Ust INHIBITING ope 1 ‘ 


5830 Stony Island Ave., 
Chicago, ui. 
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SEND FOR OUR FREE CATALOG 
LOWEST CUT PRICES 
on All Makes Guns and Fishing 
Tackle. We can save you money. 
ARNOLD WOLFF SPORTING GOODS CO. 


1641 Curtis St. Denver, Colo. 














IDEAL 


Lubricator & Sizer No.1 
The popular Ideal bench 


tool for lubricating 
accurate sizing of bullets 
Quick, clean and conver 
ient Used with Idea 
stick lubricant Ideal 
Booklet free 160-pp 
Ideal Handbook , 50c post 
paid, or Free Booklet 
THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT 
CORPORATION 


85 West St. Middlefield, Conn 


TUX-DUX are lifelike, 
authentic replicas of 
wildfowl. They look 
like ducks to a duck. 
They ride water like 
ducks. Experienced 
sportsmen acclaim 
them. 


TUX-DUX are made 
of genuine sheet cork. 
They can’t dissolve, 
crumble or lose shape. 
TUX-DUX will never 
shine when wet. 


TUX-DUX are cor- 
rectly dull-painted in 
lifelike colors, per- 
fectly shaped and 
over-sized. They are 
the secret to good 
shooting. 


SEND NO MONEY — PAY POSTMAN! 


$24.00 per Dozen, F.0.B. Madison, Conn. 
SAMPLE only $2.25 prepaid in U.S.A. 


“DUCK SHOOTING OVER DECOYS”’-10c 


SS Send for this invaluable book. Written by 
ro / authorities. Complete. Clear. All the facts. 


eRtS WOOD PRODUCTS CO. 


we Box 47] Madison, Connecticut 
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HIRSCH-WEIS MFG. CO 
PORTLAND, OREGON Dept."0” 
Cruiser STAG ( 
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Cashmere SHIRT @ $7.95 - - - - - 
Color STAG Chest Size (36 to 48) 
Color SHIRT Neck Size 
end FREE Catalog in Colors 
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HUNTER’S SPECIAL 


Made of waterproofed 
leather with crepe rub- 
ber non-slip soles. 
Soft and pliable 
asa moccasin— 
featherlight in 
weight —tough 
enoughto stand 
; the hardest — 
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With Moose, 


You Never Know 


(Continued from page 24) 


came into the open again, about 150 
yards distant. Paul was_ squinting 
through his sights. Suddenly I saw 


something that made me grab his arm. 
“Hold it,” I said. “That trophy is out. 


We'll have to find another.” 
Paul looked again at the bull. “Why, 
dammit, he’s only got one horn now! 


What in blazes happened to the other 
one?” 

The moose had knocked his left horn 
off while breaking through the timber. 
It was nearly time for the bulls to start 
shedding their antlers anyway, so the 
horn probably had been ready to drop 
when he barged into the spruces. The 
weight of the remaining horn tilted his 
head far over, giving him a peculiar 
lopsided gait as he went down toward 
the creek-side willows. 

“It just goes to show,” Paul gloomed, 
“that you can’t be certain of a trophy 
until you’ve got it in camp and salted.” 

The oddest moose hunt I ever wit- 
nessed took place out in the middle of 
the Innoko River, in central Alaska. I 
was dropping downstream in a motor- 
boat, heading for the Indian village at 
Old Dimenti, when I saw two natives in 
a little birch-bark canoe some distance 
ahead of me. They were herding a pair 
of bull moose down the current. 

“What's the idea?” I asked, as I over- 
took them. 

“We're gonna take these moose down 
to the village,” replied the Indian in the 


stern of the canoe. “Make ’em swim to 
camp. Save a lot of work.” 

He explained they had caught the 
moose swimming across the river, and 
immediately had been struck with the 
possibility of forcing the animals to 


make the half-mile journey downstream 
to the Indian village under their own 
power. Interested in the outcome of 
their labor-saving experiment, I cut my 
motor and drifted along behind them. 

We floated past a towhead island and 
into a choppy rip off the mouth of'a 
big creek. While the Indians were busy 
keeping the little birch-bark canoe on 
an even keel in the rough water, one of 
the moose struck out determinedly for 


the nearest bank. The Indian in the 
bow yelled, struck at the long brown 
head with his paddle. But the bull re- 


fused to turn. Now the other bull was 
following. 

“Hi-yah!” yelled the Indians. “Hay-y-y 
chook!” 

They shot the canoe in between the 
moose and the bank, slapping and 
thrusting with their paddles. Then 
the unexpected happened. The water 
shoaled suddenly, and both moose got 
their feet on bottom. The bull in the 
lead lunged forward, taking the canoe 
in his stride. A big front hoof went 
through the bottom of the craft as 
though it had been made of paper. In 
a second both Indians were swimming 
for their lives. 

I snatched up a pole and shoved my 
boat alongside them. As they climbed 
aboard, the two moose surged up the 
bank and disappeared into the willow 
brush. 

“Sonofagun!” gasped the Indian who 
had wielded bow paddle. “Moose get 
mad.” He glanced ruefully at the wrecked 
canoe, two-thirds subrmnerged and going 
sideways down the rips. “Moose got 
like hell!” 
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Last winter alone ‘‘Prestone’ 
Brand anti-freeze saw mo- 
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NEW SIMPLE METHODS 


These 7 clearly written new 
books, profusely illustrated, 
with 40,000 words, tell and 
step of skinning 
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The Rim-Fire for Squirrels 
ANY small-game hunters, disap- 
pointed in the .22 Long Rifle cart- 
ridge, are interested in the .25 
rim-fire. Some of them have been sug- 
gesting speeding up the cartridge to 1,500 
foot-seconds, which is about the limit for 
lead-alloy bullets. 

Taking rifles and cartridges as they 
are, the introduction of modern non- 
corrosive priming and smokeless-powder 
loads in this caliber has greatly improved 
accuracy. All makes now available will 
give groups of 10 shots at 50 yd., from 
muzzle-and-elbow rest, with telescope, 
which hold even the off shots within the 
9 ring of the target. Often all will print 
in the 10 ring, so that a good shot should 
be able regularly to hit a squirrel’s head 
at that distance. Furthermore, should 
circumstances prevent making the head 
shot, the squirrel will not be unduly man- 
gled; yet the bullet will generally knock 
him clear of the tree. With the sights 
set for 60 yd., no allowance for different 
distances is necessary. 

For woodchuck hunting, the sights can 
be set for 100 yd. and the hold slightly 
changed for shorter or longer shots. As 
for kiiling power on ’chucks, there is 
something about the shock delivered by 
a soft-lead bullet which, in my experi- 
ence, makes it a more reliable killer than 
any jacketed bullet. Time after time, one 
finds the game lying stone dead on the 
spot it occupied when the missile landed. 


— shot many ’chucks with  .25/20, 
.250/3000, Krag, and Hornet, and I like 
the old rim-fire as well as any of them 
for my style of shooting. I don’t try for 
long shots, but prefer, when possible, to 
shoot offhand or sitting (occasionally 
prone) at ranges of not more than 125 yd. 
This makes it possible to hit above the 
diaphragm and to kill with certainty. 

Increased velocity means higher pres- 
sure, which would not be safe in the thou- 
sands of old rifles in the hands of shoot- 
ers. It would be possible to use a thin 
brass case, but allowable pressures 
wouldn’t increase velocity enough to cut 
down the trajectory curve appreciably. 

Increased accuracy, however, can very 
easily be attained by a very simple 
change in assembling this ammunition. 
It is necessary only to increase the over- 
all length about % in. by crimping the 
case mouth into the first groove, instead 
of over the crimping shoulder of the 
present bullets. As we black-powder old- 
timers know, seating our bullets out of 
the ie. without crimp, so that they are 
already throated and don’t have 10 jump 
that % in., practically doubled the ac- 
curacy, or halved the group size. 

I proved it for this cartridge by a lot 
of costly experiments with several spe- 
cial bullet molds, as well as jacketed 
bullets, using the 60-grain .25/20 high- 
speed hollow-point bullets. These last, 
of course, gave far the smallest groups, 
but couldn’t be propelled fast enough to 
expand on ’chucks. Besides, I hate to 
shoot a jacketed bullet up into trees, 
which is why I gave up attempting to 
develop a squirrel load for the Hornet. 

The ammunition companies could make 
this slight change in loading at an ex- 
pense involving only new boxes and lab- 
els; but I have suggested to all of them 
that such cartridges should be renamed 
.25 Squirrel rim-fire, to denote their su- 
perior accuracy for this particular game. 

Come on, now, you .25 rim-fire advo- 
cates, and let the loading companies 
know that you want this change in bullet 
seating.—Malcolm Dean Miller, M. D. 
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MODEL 92 CARBINE 








44/40 
CAL Regular price 839.95 Winchester Model 92 Car- 
. bine, 44/40 (44 WCF) 20 inch barrel, 12-shot re 
peater (as illustrated here) brand new in factory 
$26:25 sealed boxes. While they last oc. icccccccccsccccccees. , 26.95 
cee OE IES ISIS! EIISEE VVRPCCLWASACAAC ALAA AAA AAA 

Regular price $39.95 Winchester Model 92 in tt 40° caliber, 
24” round barrel, solid frame, full magazine. brand new, .., $26.95 

Reg. $39.95 Winchester Model 92 rifles, 32/20 cal. 24” round barrel, solid frame full magazine, brand new 
Reg. $46.25 Winchester Model 94 rifles, 32/40 cal. 26” octagon barrel, half magazine, solid frame, brand new oe 
Reg. $38.50 Winchester Model 53 rifles, 25/20 cal. 22” round barrels. half magazine, solid frame, brand new 29.75 
Reg. $72.00 Remington Model 30-S Express, .25 Rem. caliber, 48 Lyman, 24” barrel, brand new 49.95 
Very Scaree—Winchester Model 1911 self- loading shotguns, 12/26 cylinder bore, brand new 49.95 
United States Army Krag Carbine, 30/40 caliber, 22” barrel, new action very accurate 19.85 
6000 Cartridges, 30/06 Gov't M-2, late issue (2700 f.s.) 150 or. flat base bullet, per 100 3.50 
3500 Cartridges, 30/06 Gov't M-1 Boatails, 172 or., late issue, per 100 3.50 
4200 Cartridges, .45 Gov't automatic, model i911, late issue per 100 2.75 
8000 Cartridges, .30 Mauser (7.63 m/m) Military model pistol, metal jacket bullet, ‘‘Imported,’’ per 100 2.50 
3800 Cartridges, .32 Remington rimless for auto. or pump, 170 gr., soft nose, non-corrosive, per 100 3.50 
2500 Cartridges, .25 Remington rimless for pump or auto.. or bolt action. 117 or., mush., non-corrosive, per 100 3.25 
1800 Cartridges, S & W Special, Winchester Stayniess, 158 gr., lead bullet, non-corrosive, per 100 2.50 


All merchandise guaranteed as advertised or money refunded ©. H. Bertschinger 
HIGH GRADE USED RIFLES—USED SHOTGUNS—CARTRIDGES 


O. D's) L-S2 Warren St., New York City 


.38 
Free—NEW Catalog. 
Stamp please, for each list! 
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Stop the Careless Gunner 


HEN skeet first took hold, 
critics immediately arose to 
point out the alleged danger in 
this new form of target shoot- 
ing. They were so vehement in declar- 
ing the sport a menace that it is doubt- 
ful if skeet could have survived a series 
of accidents, had such occurred. For- 


tunately the dire predictions proved 
false, and skeet’s safety record up to 
now is remarkably clean. It’s been a 


long time since we've 
heard any concerted at- 
tacks on such grounds, 
which fact may, or may 


not, be a good thing 
for the future of the 
game. 

This good record is 


remarkable in view of 
the large percentage of 


remove this hazard; for even with 
skeet’s good record a serious accident 
might put a terrible crimp in the sport. 

Almost everyone who has attended a 
big skeet shoot lately has felt an un- 
comfortable sensation at seeing shot- 
guns (presumably unloaded) pointed at 
human beings within close range. Oth- 
ers have walked in front of the muzzles 
of guns lying on clubhouse tables. Per- 


haps they’ve seen a gun knocked away 





then throw the gun back over his 
shoulder so that it threatened the throats 
of a semicircle of spectators 10 yd. away. 
It doesn’t take an oracle to say that 
skeet is courting trouble while such 
things go on, and the sooner a remedy 
for this criminally dangerous gun han- 
dling is found, the less danger there will 

be of a tragedy some day, somewhere 
a horrible moment when circumstances 
will combine to bring about the accident 
that skeet has so far 


escaped. 

The referee on the 
skeet field keeps his 
eyes open for danger- 
ous situations. If some- 
one strays out on the 


field he stops the shoot- 
ing. When a mix-up in 
targets causes an inex- 


shooters in skeet who perienced shooter to 
have had no previous brandish a gun that 
seasoning in the han- al may have a shell in it, 
dling of guns. Those the referee promptly 
who shot it when the gets things under con- 
game was young were trol. Should a gun mis- 
mostly people who had fire, he takes it over 
been brought up _ to P : — ; and keeps it pointed 

Most DANGEROUS OF ALL 15 THE FELLOW WHO THROWS HIS GUN where it can do no 


handle guns carefully; 
they had safety habits 
fixed by years of ex- 
perience, and there was 
no more likelihood of 
their carelessly point- 
ing a gun where it 
should not be pointed 
than there would be of 


their sticking a finger 
into a buzz saw. Of 
course, there were ex- 
ceptions; but the real 
danger in early skeet 
lay in its poorly de- 
signed trap houses, 
which partly exposed 
the trap boys, rather 
than the careless han- 


dling of the gun itself. 
Now the situation is 
reversed. Trap- house 


designs have been so 
improved that on a 
well-regulated field 


there is little danger of 
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keep the target doors Ai. o ; h official—a gun monitor, 
covered so that no shot {S~ ABOUT Hin Sa eS OWNS THIS (A <a who would warn those 
can enter from any GUN" 1T HAS SEEN LOADED persons whose han- 
angle, and their trap dling of guns was a 


boys are trained not to 

expose themselves un- 

expectedly. Today the careless handling 
of guns by thoughtless people is the 
danger element in skeet. Not having 
the old field shot’s training, these shoot- 
ers do not realize that many of the 
things they do on the skeet field are a 
menace to those around them. Some- 
thing drastic should be done at once to 
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from a piazza post or railing—pointing 
at a dozen different people as it fell. 
They must have seen a shooter going to 
a field, carrying his gun over his arm in 
such a way that it pointed at the mid- 
sections of 50 people as he passed along. 
They may even have seen some well- 
known gunner shoot from a station and 


menace to public safety 

that if they did not re- 
form, they’d have to pack up and go 
home. 

The job would not be a pleasant or 
popular one, for it’s mortifying to be 
“called” in public, and anyone assuming 
the duties of a monitor would need to 
use discretion in handling offenders. 

(Continued on page 82) 
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Calif. 1939—20 gauge Skeet 
Champion—100x L100 


Calif. 1939— 
16 yard Champion 198x200 





GRANT ILSENG 


Santa Monica, Calif. 





FRED MENTH F. D. SAUNDERS ALEX KERR 


Robbinsdale, Minn. Minneapolis, Minn, Santa Monica, Calif. 
Minnesota 1939—16 yard 1938 High A. T. A. Calif. 1939—410 Short Champion- 
Champion—200x200 ship. Another world’s record with 
Average on Handicap targets Federal 410 short shell. 99x100 
500 to 1000 Class 95% in registered competition 


The world’s long run records at Skeet in both 12 and 20 gauge were made with Federal 


Skeet loads. 


There are no better Trap, Skeet or Game loads made. For uniform velocity and consist- 


ently even patterns shoot Federal loads. 


FEDERAL CARTRIDGE CORPORATION 


MINNEAPOLIS - - - - - - - - - - MINNESOTA 
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MADE - TO - MEASURE 
HUNTING CLOTHES 


Hunters, fishermen, nature lovers—here’s a 
new help for you to get close-ups of game and 
wild life. Wear Blend-In clothes i new shade 
that gives you lowest visibility against out 
door backgrounds. Our BLEND-IN shade was 
developed by men in our own organization 
all hunters and fishermen who for years have 
made a study of coloration to find the shade 
that gives lowest visibility in the outdoors. 
BLEND-IN TOGS ARE 
MADE-TO-MEASURE 


In Complete Matched Color Ensembles 
Trousers—Breeches—Jackets—Shirts—Caps 





Your choice of these popular materials: Heavy 
and medium weight army woolens special 
Kabardines and army tv s poplin and fine 
Jear shirts All materials fast colors and 
sanforized You'll be delighted with the 
smart practical features of BLEND-IN low 
Visibility outdoor and hunting togs 


WRITE TODAY for FREE samples and easy 


measuring instructions that i insure you a 


fit Save money 


to you 


pertec t 
direct 


Economical 


prices 
from factory 








Something New— ALL-LEATHER 


~ SPORT HAT 


SMART—DISTINCTIVE 
Mad f Fine 


Reindeer colore 
Light and Windproof 


$1.65 postpaid. State size 
McCLELLAN & CO. 
1126 Granville Ave., 











TECHNICAL EXPERT 
NATIONAL RIFLE ASSN 


EAVER 
MODEL 330 


WITH T PE 8 MOUNT 
)) 
OTHER MODELS 
$425 10! 36 
Freo NESS, who knows gu 
— “Wide latitude 


ms and scopes 


says here's whet @ hunting scope should have 


mn eye position, Bright image, good definition, good tet top post 


long eye relief, permitting low mounting forward of the bolt 
handle. The Weaver has them a Look at @ Weaver at your 
dealer's: handle it, try it on your rifle. Own «@ 
Weaver before this year's hunting season opens! 

Write Dept. 6 for illus- 


trated folder and complete 
prices and specifications. 
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RIFLE SCOPES 
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‘WACO GARMENT MFG. CO. ?A53 
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Suede. Soft 
Ideal for Fall and Winter Sports 
such as Hunting, Skiing, Skating, 
ete. Brim may be palled down over 
the ears in severe weather 


Chicago 
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Stoo the Careless Gunner 


(Continued from page 


While shoot managements must run 
well-regulated and safe shoots to hold 
patronage, they are naturally loath to 
hurt anyone’s feelings. Nevertheless, 
from recent observations we think it 
would be better to run the risk of hurt 
feelings than that of hurts of a far more 
serious nature. 

Since those persons guilty of such 
carelessness on the skeet field are 
thoughtless, rather than deliberately in- 
different to the safety of others, a quiet 
word offstage should mend matters. If 
it comes to a show-down, skeet could 
well spare the most popular figure in 
the game, should he persist in handling 
his gun in a dangerous manner.—Wm. 
Harnden Foster. 


Starting the Beginner 


CCASIONALLY we find some one 
OC who has never fired a shotgun 

but wants to begin shooting skeet. 
This may seem extraordinary, but it’s a 
good sign. Usually such a desire de- 
velops after a visit to a skeet field with 
friends. At this season, there are many 
who want to start skeet shooting as a 
new outdoor pastime. Therefore a few 
suggestions to the absolute beginner 
are in order. 

Every beginner at the shotgun-shoot- 
ing game should have a coach. I don’t 
necessarily mean a professional coach, 
but one who knows the principles of gun 
pointing and who appreciates the im- 
portance of care in the handling of fire- 
arms of any type. A .22 rifle is advised 
for the novice at shooting. The beginner 
and his coach should go to some safe 
place to practice shooting at a fixed and 
easy mark. Care should be exercised to 
see that the beginner learns to handle 
the rifle safely. Any flaw in gun-handling 
should be pointed out and corrected be- 
fore it becomesa bad or dangerous habit. 

The student should then be required 
to raise his gun, time after time, and 
shoot at an easy mark that will break 
when hit. No time should be allowed for 
the careful aim of the rifleman. The 
shot should be fired soon after the rifle 
is at the shoulder. This teaches the 
beginner two things: The smooth raising 
of the gun and the technique of pressing 
the trigger at the right time. He will 
also learn that you have to point a rifle 
correctly to hit what you shoot at. Even 
though the pattern of a shotgun will be 
available later, this idea is a good one 
to impress on the beginner. 

After the period of schooling with the 
.22 has passed, the student can be given 
a small-gauge shotgun, either a .410 or 
a 28. At this stage the beginner should 
not become recoil-conscious, lest his at- 
tention be diverted from the technique 
of gun pointing. At this point hand-trap 
targets may be used, but a small trap 
fastened to a plank will be better be- 
cause the targets will be more uniform 
in speed and in direction. 

The student has not yet reached the 
stage at which he should be trying to 
gauge different speeds of chasing after 
wild angles. What he should get out of 
this form of target work is a confidence 
that he can hit steady, low-speed targets 
that are actually moving. At this period, 
also, his timing should be cultivated. 

When the student is able to hit slow 
straightaways regularly, he should be 
moved off to the side and introduced to 
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the problems of swing and lead in both 
directions. When these are fairly well 
mastered, the tension on the trap can be 
set up gradually until the targets have 
the standard skeet-field velocity. 

The beginner is then ready to continue 
his shooting on a regulation skeet field 
at an informal shoot. 

With this training as a foundation, he 
will have a good understanding of the 
safe handling of a gun and a definite 
conception of the degree of skill needed 
to hit a skeet target. He will also know 
something of the principles he must 
follow to develop his own skill.—W. H. F. 


Pre-Season Game Practice 


Wiseacres who have watched skeet 
grow from a little diagram on paper and 
a few printed rules to a great target- 
shooting sport continue to remind us 
that we guessed wrong when we thought 
it would appeal primarily to off-season 
field shooters. All right, all right, we 
were wrong; but somehow, we cannot 
bury our heads in shame because of the 
fact. 

We'll admit now that a picked team 
of skeet shooters who haven’t shot a 
dozen game birds in their lives could 
outskeet any team recruited from the 
ranks of veteran game shots. Well, 
that’s all right with us. We didn’t think 
it was going to turn out that way, but 
so be it. 

While competitive skeet has wandered 
quite away from the original concep- 
tion, the skeet fields of the country are 
still of some value to field shots, experi- 


enced and otherwise, who have a few 
days in the autumn covers in mind. 
While successful field shooting is two 


thirds woodsmanship in the broad sense, 
and one third ability to shoot well, a 
greenhorn at wing-shooting will not 
meet with much success no matter how 
many birds he finds. Even a limited ex- 
perience in skeet, however, will fa- 
miliarize him with the process of gun 
handling. 

As a result, when a grouse, or a 
covey of quail, bursts up on his first 
day afield, though he may not remember 
a thing he learned at skeet as he swings 
after the game, that experience will 
automatically come to his aid. He will 
also be a safer shooting companion, in- 
cidentally. 

Few people are convinced that prac- 
tice on “in the groove” skeet targets 
helps the experienced gunner. When a 
game bird jumps from a point behind 
the field shot and starts off through the 
cover, they claim that all the skeet 
shooting the hunter ever did helps not 
at all. 

That sounds reasonable, but let’s put 
it this way. Who would be likely to 
handle his gun more smoothly, quickly, 
and precisely: the man who has not 
touched his gun since the close of the 


last shooting season, or the one who 
has been shooting it regularly? The 


answer is obvious. 

Gun handling takes practice, like any 
series of acts involving precision and 
skill. The experienced upland shooter 
may remember from year to year about 
leading, etc., but he will stand a con- 
siderably better chance of doing it prop- 
erly if he has been using his field gun 
at skeet as a sort of warm-up for the 
open season.—W. H. F. 
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WATERPROOF LEATHER CAP 
with detachable hood 


$225 


An all-purpose |! 
keep you comf 







unting cap that will 
le in any kind of 
our exclusive 
horsehide leather. Olive 
etachable hood (suede 
which snaps between 
wn to assure comfortatte 
Can be kept in coat 
handy for bad weath 
» cate *h on brush. Flex- 
finest, most practical 

es 6% to 74 in 
ack guarantee. 
. Order today, 














——— stating hat size 


WOOL-LINED HORSEHIDE 
SHOOTING MITT $175 


For quick shooting in cold weather. 
Soft, pliable, waterproof horsehide 
leather. Never gets stiff. Heavy wool 


lining. Slanted opening gives all fingers 
full freedon Deep underflap keeps 
out cold. Elastic wool lined wrists. 


Specify if left handed. For correct size 
around palm of hand, not 
including thumb, or state glove siz 
Money back guarantee. Order a pair 
today while the price is only $1.75. 


BERLIN GLOVE COMPANY 
601 Fox Ave. Berlin, Wisconsin 
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You pay to SEE 
so why not see it all? 
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To each 
your Wollensak 
exciting thrill—clearly magnified. Field 
glasses worn like spectacles, both hands 


take pein 
see every 


athletic event 
Allscope; 


free. Light, comfortable, easily ad- 
justed. Double power $14; 314 power 
$16. At stores or direct postpaid (or 


-O.D.). 


Money - back 
guarantee. 


WRITE FOR 
FREE BOOK! 





Wollensak Optical Co., 726 Hudson Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 





Shooting Facts 


Here you have all the up-to-date information on new arms, 


ammunitions, sights, and shooting. Full details of the sensa- 
tional new .22 Hornet and the various .22 Hi-Speed car- 
tridges. 

Authoritative analysis of the best rifles for small game, 
vermin, deer, and big game including elephants. Thorough 
and technical description of every caliber gun from the .22 
short to the .600 Cordite. 

Se complete is the data on cartridges that we do not 
believe there is any cartridge manufactured which is not in- 
cluded in this manual. Highly important information on 
sights and sight setting, velocity, bullet weight, trajectory, 
energy. 

While there are 56 different rifle calibers included in 
Shooting Facts, the section on shotguns fully covers the 6 
with their variations in 

Sent postpaid for 25c. 


gauges—.410, 28, 20, 16, 12, 10 
bore and load. 96 pages and cover. 
Write Dept. 109. 


Seaeer Life, 353 Fourth ave. New York, N. ac 
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When you are 
shooting, put 


ready 
in your order 


for top grade Skeet 
for a Comp, in 


any of these gauges: 12, 16, 20, 28, .410. 
Factory equipped guns now offered are 
Winchester 12, Remington Sportsman, 11, 


31, in 12, 16, 20 ga., Savage 720C, 726C, 
740C in 12, 16 ga. See your dealer, new or 
resent guns. Free Comp folder. 

THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 


85 West St. Middlefield, Conn. 








Scrambled Tower-Skeet 


LMOST everybody who has _ shot 
skeet has come forward, sooner oO! 
later, with suggestions for rule changes. 
While it offers something novel in using 
the present skeet layout with the addi- 
tion of a third trap, this Scrambled 
Tower-Skeet is not intended to replace 
regulation skeet. It is merely an addi- 
tion, to afford further variety in shoot- 
ing, and should prove as interesting to 
all skeet fans as its inventors found it 
The boys at the Rod and Gun Club of 
the Salinas Valley, Calif., wanted a 
tower trap like those used at many clubs 
to give duck hunters practice at high 
birds; but instead of building it off by 
itself, they set up their 35-ft. tower 
about 20 ft. behind Station 4 on one of 
their skeet fields. 

Usually, when tower shooting is started, 
the contestants stand beneath and in 
front of the elevated trap and shoot out- 
going targets at unknown angles. Down 
in Salinas, however, the squad lines up 
at Station 4. The leader places one shell 
in his gun, assumes the ready position 
with gun down, and calls for a target. 
This bird may fly from the tower, the 
high skeet trap, or the low skeet trap, 
depending upon which trap is released 
by the puller, whose stand is directly 
under the tower. When each man has 
fired 5 shots, the shooters change places 
as at 16-yd. traps. 

The flight of the targets from the 
high or low skeet traps is the same as 
in regulation skeet, but the tower targets 
are thrown at unpredictable angles. 

As the shooter dves not know the 
point from which the target will come, 
he must assume a stance that will en- 
able him to fire at a right or left-angle 
bird from the tower, a high trap skeet 
target, or one from the low trap. 


HE first indication the shooter gets 

as to the direction the bird is coming 
is the sound of the trap springing, and 
he therefore cannot “pick up” the target 
with his eyes as quickly as he could in 
regulation skeet. Even the fast shooters 
find that birds from either the low o1 
high trap are well past Station 8 before 
they can shoot. 

Scrambled Tower-Skeet 


does away 


with skeet’s machinelike sequence of 
stance, swing, and shoot, and it also 
makes it just a little tougher for the 


boys who are shooting wide-open, spray- 
nozzle guns, because even a very fast 
shot has to move livelv to break his 
targets in much under’30 yd. 

Another game played with the towe1 
is one that appeals to, and helps, duck 
hunters. The squad lines up at Station 
2, and each man takes 5 shots at un- 
known-angle targets from the tower 
The squad then moves to Stations 3, 4, 5, 
and 6, taking 5 shots at each stand. 

At Stations 2 and 6 the shooter may 
get targets that are almost overhead 
incomers, or he may get 35 to 40-yd 
shots at either of these stands. When 
he is firing from Station 6 and the 
target goes over Station 1, a wide-open 
bore will not break it except by merest 
chance. 

If there are no spectators or other 
shooters standing behind Stations 3, 4, 
and 5, (which is sometimes the case on 
week days), the squad may shoot 3 shots 
at tower targets from each of the 8 
stations, with the repeat shot being 
taken when the first miss is scored. For 
this kind of shooting the front and sides 
of the tower trap house must be covered 
to protect the trap boys.—J. P. Cuenin. 
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SPORTSMEN! 


Get this Valuable HUNTING BOOK 


World-Famous 
Naturalist-Hunter 


INFORMATION 


Pictures and descriptions of game from 
every land and clime; rare specimens pre- 
served for famous hunters and museums 
everywhere, besides chapter after chapter 
+ of practical, hard-to-get information that 

hlaes /ou solve hunting problems. A big 
thick book that you wi i want to keep in 
your library. Gives you in one volume: 
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® Organizing a Hunting Expedition 
® Choosing Guns and Ammunition 
® Care of Skins, Scalps and Trophies 
in the Field 
® Records of North American Game 
® Trophies for the Bird Hunter 
® Trophies from Every Land and Clime 
® Sculptoring With Natural Materials 
|. ® Hints on Trout Fishing 
y ® Trophies for the Angler 
® Taxidermy’s Place in Decoration 
® Recipes for Cooking Game 
Just off the press—a new and different sports- 
man's book—the only one of its kind ever pub- 
lished. It's yours for the cost of postage and 
mailing. Hurry! send 10c (coin or stamps). Get 
your copy before you start your fall hunting trip. 


JONAS BROS. 
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postage and mailing costs. 
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FLOATING DUCK DECOY e ANY 
SPECIES « 35 CENTS FOR STAKE- 
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- ++ @ good picture 
to remember it by! 


The shot that will “save” the day for you, must 
be made with your camera. Don’t miss. Just use 
a WESTON Exposure Meter, and every picture 
you take will be sharp and clear . . . correctly 
exposed. It’s the easy, sure way for amateurs to 
get perfect pictures. Simply point the tiny meter 
at the scene, and it tells you the correct camera 
settings to use. Eliminates all guesswork and 
disappointing pictures. Can be used indoors or 
out, with every type of camera, any film includ- 
ing color. Inexpensively priced. See the WESTON 
at dealers, or write for literature. Weston Elec- 
trical Instrument Corporation, 645 Frelinghuy- 
sen Avenue, Newark, New Jersey. 


INSURES PERFECT PICTURES 
WITH YOUR CAMERA 








Be Your Own Gun Expert 
and Find It Pays— 
Use HOPPE’S No. 9 





C2 your shotguns and 
rifles is gunsmiths do 
maintain their money value 
ind service to you Remove 
bore leading or metal fouling 
all firing residue, with Hoppe’s 
No. 9 Solvent Easily Quick 
ly Keep barrels shooting 
their best. Prevent RUST 
Apply No. 9 with Hoppe’s 
Patches Ready-cut to right 
fit Clean canton flannel in 
dust-proot carton Choice of 
round square and oblong 
Correct fit for any size fr 1 





.22 caliber to 10 gauge 

Keep stiffness and wear 
out of the working parts 
insure snappy sure-fire ac- 
tion-——with Hoppe's Oil ; 
cially refined Pure 
trating, with high visco 
Will not gum Fine, too, for 
rainy-day protection and all 
polishing. 

Swab the bore and out- 
side with Hoppe’s Grease for 


rust protection in camp in 
moist weather or in storage 
Use too for emergency 


cieaning 
Get them at your dealer’s—TODAY 
Send 10¢c for sample bottle 
of No. 9. Write for booklet 
on Gun Protection—FREE. 
FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc. 
2315 N. 8th St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Kayaking the Canyon 


(Continued from page 


you don’t mind, I'd like to be on shore 
during the performance. 

Around the bend we met a fisherman 
wading, pitching a dry fly, breasting the 
thrust of the current. He had his land- 
ing net on the end of a staff about the 
size and length of a pitchfork handle; 
the staff steadied him against the water 
flow. That is standard equipment for 
those who wade the Gunnison. We 
called, asked what luck; he replied “Not 
much,” and we streaked by. 

Cliffs rose directly in front of us. The 
river went broncho again. It jumped 
down a step in the river bed, lashed 
through bowlders, and rammed _ into 
those cliffs in a five-foot wave. 

We were heading directly 
canyon wall! 

“Here’s where a couple of us stacked 
up two years ago,” Ralph remarked 
casually. “You have to hit right down 
the center, or—” 

We hit down the center, hell-bent for 
that 200-foot mass of granite. I saw the 
wave where it boiled up against the 
solid rock. A fellow caught in there 
would be tossed in against the rock— 
bang! Down went the Shitepoke over 
the first slithering step in the rapids. 
The little boat curtsied to the big cliff. 
Probably the Shitepoke has done that 
scores of times. Right ahead of us the 
boil-up wave lashed into a crest edged 
with jeweled mane. 

For a hundred or so feet, Ralph had 
sat perfectly inactive. Just at the mo- 
ment it seemed we'd have to take a 
ducking, his paddle dipped. I didn’t look 
around, but he must have been working 
the paddle so fast it looked like the 
vanes of a whirring windmill. Almost 
as though it thumbed its prow at the 
rock cliff, the Shitepoke tossed its head, 


into the 


skipped, danced, jigged a little, and 
headed over toward still water at the 
side, performing the act with all the 


light insouciance of a wind-blown bub- 
ble. 

Over my shoulder I saw that tumbling 
wave boiling against the granite. But 
ahead of us was a quarter-mile stretch 
where the Gunnison spread out, a hun- 
dred feet wide and three feet deep, and 
merely ran, without turning  hand- 
springs. Again I was conscious of the 
fact that all through that wild run I'd 


had confidence in the kayak, even 
though it seemed no more of a boat 
than a canvas wash basin. Right there 


and then I took off my hat to the good 
ship Shitepoke, her skipper and maker. 

“You ought to be around sometime 
when the high water is running,” re- 
marked Ralph. “That place back there 
really packs a thrill then.” 

“T'll take your word for it, 
him. 


”" IT assured 


HERE are several advantages, ac- 

cording to Ralph, in running the up- 
per canyon stretches of the Gunnison in 
a kayak. Its lightness, the way it rides 
high, puts it over rocks that anything 
with deeper draft might rub. It is 
double-ended, with sharp enough cleav- 
age at bow and stern to rip fast when 
hard-driven; and at times it is impera- 
tive that the little boat cut through 
water at high speed to dodge what's 
ahead. Compared with a canoe, it turns 
even faster and is shorter by several 
feet; yet it has sufficient buoyancy to 
carry two men. 
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Ralph prefers the double-ended pad- 
dle. There are moments in this touch- 
and-go travel when the paddle man in | 
the stern times his stroke to a split sec- } 
ond. He must be able to dip on either 
hand without even the delay that would 
be required to shift a single blade from 
one side to the other. I recognized the 
soundness of this claim. For as we had 
come down toward that cliff, the trick 
of getting free without swamping or 
smashing was, first, a dozen quick, hard 
strokes on the left-hand side, to drive us 
for a moment almost at right angles to 
the current; then a few fast strokes on 
the other side, to dodge a rock that 
loomed ahead. 

“Let’s pull in here,” Ralph suggested 
now. 


OR fifteen minutes we became ortho- 

dox fishermen, standing in ¢he head 
of a long riffle, wading over submerged 
bowlders. That is the other advantage 
of running through these sections in a 
kayak: you are fishing all the way as 
you ride, and if you come to a good hole, 
one that can’t be reached easily from 
the highway, you stop, unload, and get 
a crack at waters that are not heavily 


fished. The kayak takes you right into 
them. 
The practice is to wear waders or 


boots in the boat. Offhand, that would 
seem to be bad business, in view of the 
danger of being dumped. The fact is, 
the current is so strong that swimming 
is out of the question. So, floundering 
enough to keep from going under in 
deep water, you simply let the power of 
the flow carry you to some point where 
you may get on your feet. But assuming 


that you don’t capsize, when you stop 
at a hole to fish before going on, boots 
or waders are essential. 


A thunderhead climbed into the sky 
and frowned over the cliffs. We came 
to more rapids and ran them; hit riffles 


and fished there; passed deep, froth- 
edged pools under vertical granite, and 
paused at another spot where Ralph 
lashed up some foam with hard cast 
ing. Trout rose, struck—and went mer 
rily on. They were hitting like light- 
ning. Every time one leaped there was 


a high thrill; every time one splashed 
away there was something to cuss 
about. 

I didn’t care; not a whoop. Ralph 
mourned. In that stretch of river there 
should have been a dozen good ones, 
though he had warned me that fishing 
early in the afternoon was not going to 
be so good; that from all reports dur- 
ing the past week, from five to darkness 
was the time to be on the river. I told 
him I didn’t care whether we'd missed 
the strikes or not. What I wanted was 
to run that mountain river, and we'd 
done that. He still was mourning as we 
came around a stately bend, where 
cliffs maybe 500 feet high rose on one 
side of the stream. 

Over against the cliffs, where there 
were slow waters, a fisherman tossed a 
fly. A three-pound rainbow leaped. The 


rod arcked. We watched a moment, | 
then headed toward the bank. This was | 
where we were to meet Mrs. Porter 
She was there, waiting with Ralph’s 
fishing partner; he and Ralph were go- 
ing on down into the next stretch of 
canyon, but I had to return to town. 
(Continued on page 85) 
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Kayaking the Canyon 
(Continued from page 84) 
moment the 


While we stood there a 


man across the river, a tiny, half-sub- 
merged figure against the gigantic 
walls, landed the three-pounder and 
tied into another. 

“They’re beginning to do business,” 
said Ralph sharply. “Let’s go.” 

I stood on gravelly shingle and 


watched until the Shitepoke carried 
them around the bend. The sun was 
ready to hide in the west, shadows were 
getting deep and awesome under the 
canyon walls, and over against the cliffs 
the wading fisherman had another 
strike. Perhaps I had missed the fishing. 

Sure enough, I heard later that Ralph 
and his buddy began to connect just 
after they put out. Within an hour, 
running the next section of the canyon, 
they took thirteen browns and rain- 
bows, ranging up to three pounds. But 
I still didn’t care. 

Kayaking the canyon was real enough 
sport to satisfy anyone. Maybe you've 
tried canoeing, for one venture; and 
fishing, for another. But for something 
with a double kick, something limited 
so far to a small group of wild-river 
runners at Gunnison, try mixing white 
water and trout fishing. It’s something 
different. 

And it has a good bit more than its 
fair share of thrills. 


States Getting Funds 


NDER the Pittman-Robinson Act, 

providing that Congress may annu- 
ally make for wildlife restoration an ap- 
propriation equal to the revenue from 
the federal tax on firearms, shells, and 
eartridges, Secretary of the Interior 
Harold L. Ickes has apportioned to the 
various states the sum of $1,380,000 for 
the development of their wildlife re- 
sources. This appropriation is for the 
year ending June 30, 1940. 

The law provides that whatever ap- 
propriation is made shall be apportioned 
to the states on the basis of acreage and 
hunting licenses sold in each state, and 
shall be used to pay 75 percent of the 
cost of projects to develop wildlife re- 
sources in the participating states. Par- 
ticipation requires assent to the act, 
payment of not less than 25 percent of 
the cost of projects, and passage of 
state conservation laws including pro- 
hibition against diverting hunting-li- 
cense fees for purposes other than ad- 
ministration of the state game and fish 
department. 

Of the states complying with the con- 
ditions, Michigan receives the largest 
appropriation—$78,586.99; New York fol- 
lows with $76,687.76; Texas is third with 
$71,696.02; Pennsylvania fourth with 
$71,366.13; Ohio is next with $60,498.91; 
and California is sixth with $57,787.33. 
The smallest sum allotted is to Vermont, 
which gets $704.92. 

Tennessee undertook 
project under the Act, by purchasing 
18,000 acres 16 miles west of Nashville. 
Pennsylvania’s was the purchase of 9,- 
000 acres of land, embracing 16 tracts in 
nine counties. Most of the early proj- 
ects were for management studies. 
Texas and New York made game sur- 
veys; Colorado a detailed study of deer 
and elk; Utah, beavers; Wyoming, big- 
horn sheep; Massachusetts, black ducks 
and Canada geese; Virginia, the distri- 
bution of wild turkeys; and Michigan, 
raccoon management. 
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Engine Troubles and Cures 


OWER PLANT satisfaction isn’t all 
a matter of having a new engine in 
your boat. It can result just as 
much from understanding what you 
have, in order to make the best of it, 
and knowing how to locate and correct 
minor ailments before they have had a 
chance to assume troublesome propor- 


tions. 

INSTALLATION. Even the best engine 
will give trouble if poorly installed. 
Beds, especially in lightly built boats, 


should be planned to distribute the 
strain of the engine over as large a por- 
tion of the hull as possible. When the 
engine is firmly fastened down on such 
a bed a perfect line-up with the propel- 
ler-shaft coupling is possible, and even 
if a universal or some sort of flexible 
coupling is used a solid bed lessens the 
chance of having connected parts fail 
eventually because of vibration. The 
shaft line-up should be checked when 
the boat is in the water. 

Later, when you've hauled out for the 
winter, you can go over the outside as- 
sembly. If the stuffing box hasn't stayed 
tight despite repacking, wear in the 
gland is indicated, or perhaps the shaft 
is scored at that point. If the box is in 


If you can do so without difficulty, unship the engine and 
move it to a spot where you can work on it during the winter 
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otherwise good condition, and its thread 
is not stripped, a new packing nut may 
remedy the condition. Not much can be 
done with a shaft that is scored or 
rough, (either here or at the outside 
bearing,) except to buy a new length. 
Heavy shafts can be dressed down at 
the faulty spot and a sleeve shrunk on 
with the bearing bored out to take the 
greater size, but such work is not 
economical on small or short shafts. If 
it is impossible to line the engine up per- 
fectly with the shaft coupling, or if 
you're having trouble keeping the flange 
of the stuffing box tightly in place, draw 
the shaft to check for straightness, and 
its coupling for trueness; a defect on 
either count is difficult to correct and 
hardly worth the cost. Badly worn out- 


side bearings should be replaced, pos- 
sibly with the type having a rubber 
gland. This should be vented for water, 


so sand will wash out. (If you are al- 
ready using such a bearing, see that any 
openings to it are kept clear.) Bolts 
holding struts and bearings should be 
tried. 

Slight nicks in the edges of the propel- 
ler blades can be beaten and filed out; 
if the propeller is in bad shape the wiser 
move is to send it to a 
firm specializing in such 
work. In addition to re- 
pairing damaged wheels, 
these places have equip- 
ment to decrease the di- 
ameter, alter the pitch, 
and most important, do a 
rebalancing job which 
makes the overhauled 
wheel equal to new. In 
high-speed boats it is 
well to have the pitch of 
the wheel checked every 
few years and corrected 
if need be. 

While the boat is out of 
water, clean the screens 
over the engine water- 
intake connection, and if 
the boat is more than five 
years old be sure to check 
any bolts or screws for 
corrosion. In salt water 
especially they are often 
found so eaten away that 


taking up is impossible 
without wringing off. 
The exhaust hook-up 


has a lot to do with the 
way your engine behaves. 
Check particularly for 
water and for back pres- 
sure. Water drawn up in- 
to the exhaust manifold 
is responsible for most 
cases of sticking motor 
valves and for many 
broken valve springs. To 
prevent water left in the 
line from siphoning or 
draining back when the 
motor is shut down, every 





Eliminate kinks and flat spots from the gas 
line; blowing will remove dirt and sediment 


inch of exhaust line should be so located 
that it will drain from the motor to the 
outlet at the transom. Even then, in 
some installations, condensation is apt 
to set up. A simple way to prevent that 
is to fit a condensation trap—merely a 
pipe T fitting—right astern the exhaust 
manifold. Have its lower outlet pointed 
down into the bilge and fitted with a 
short nipple and cap, which can be tried 
occasionally after running, or when the 
engine has been shut down for some 
time. If water has collected, either re- 
locate the line or fit a drain cock in the 
cap and open this whenever you shut off 
the engine. 

To avoid back pressure do not have 
pipe bends sharper than 45 degrees, o1 
if the line is copper tubing see that 
bends have a liberal radius. Size of 
exhaust pipe should never be less than 
that of the manifold connection on the 
engine. In deep-draft boats, where the 
manifold is at or below the water line, 
the layout requires careful planning and 
the use of water-jacketed sections or a 
special water-trap type of muffler. When 
in doubt about a system, draw it to a 
rough scale and send the drawing to the 
manufacturer of the engine for sugges- 
tions as to how to better it. If the engine 
is an automobile conversion there are 
now a number of firms specializing in 
conversion parts who are glad to offer 
worth-while suggestions along this line 

WATER IN THE ENGINE. Before the boat 
is laid up check those points which only 
actual running will show. Water getting 
into the engine causes trouble, of course, 

(Continued on page 87) 
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Engine Troubles 
(Continued from page 86) 


even complete failure. If not through 
the exhaust, it may be getting in at the 
cylinder head as it does when the head 
gasket is not tightened on a new motor. 
Or it may be the result of condensa- 
tion, a burst oil cooler, or a crack in the 
manifold or block caused by water on 
overheated iron or by frost. When a 
boat is used on salt water and fresh 
water is found in the engine it comes 
from condensation, and leaks can be 
ruled out. When an engine starts hard 
or does not fire properly in its rear cyl- 
inders till warmed up, a small leak 
may be to blame. Rising of the oil level 
indicates a big leak. If the valves stick 
and the engine won't start, or stalls at 
high speed, or if springs break and 
rust and moisture show on them, look 
for the presence of water. If any of 
these conditions, follow whichever of 
the following procedures your suspicions 
indicate: 


EMOVE valve cover plates and ex- 

amine the mechanism for rust or 
moisture. If you find either, remove it 
and coat the covers with a fine light oil 
before replacing them. Or remove the 
cylinder head and examine it thorough- 
ly for water and for cracks in either 
block or head. Cracks on the outside 
may frequently be patched or welded, 
although likely all that will be found 
necessary is to dry out all moisture 
thoroughly, and cover all surfaces with 
fine light oil. When replacing the head 
use a new gasket and be sure to tighten 
it down according to instructions. If 
the motor is equipped with an oil cooler, 
remove and test it by running water 
through water connections: any water 
coming out of the oil connection means 
a break. Oil-cooler failures are _ in- 
variably caused by neglecting to clean 
out the cooler at proper intervals or by 
racing a cold engine. The result in either 
case is extremely high pressure which 
may break the thin copper tubing. 

THE COOLING WATER SUPPLY. Your water 
pump should be big enough to take 
care of extreme operating conditions, 
and it should be kept in good shape. 
Because of wear, no pump several years 
old will throw as much water as when 
new. So keep grease cups full of a good 
waterproof grease and turn them down 
fairly often. In sandy water especially, 
ordinary gear-type pumps quickly cut 
out and sometimes a centrifugal pump 
is used instead. It should be located low 
enough in the boat not to require prim- 
ing, as this type will not pick up water, 
whereas a gear pump will do so until 
considerable wear has set in. Plunger 
pumps are also good and are available 
on several engines. 

LupricaTION. If your engine is equipped 
(as most are) with a pump to force 
lubricating oil to all working or wearing 
parts, investigate any marked deviation 
from normal gauge reading. A flut- 
tering gauge indicates low oil level, as 
the pump is beginning to suck air. Check 
the level with the engine stopped, and 
make sure there is no water or gasoline 
in the oil before starting up again. With 
the engine running slowly, take the oil 
gauge off its connecting tube, or remove 
the tube at the engine. If a steady 
stream flows out, the gauge is at fault 
and can be replaced at low cost. If no 
oil comes, or if it comes only in spurts, 
there is trouble somewhere else that 

(Continued on page 88) 
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Engine Troubles and Cures 


(Continued from page 87) 


must be found and corrected at once. 

The pressure is generally taken off 
the lubricating system at the by-pass, 
usually located outside the engine 
probably on the side of the crank case. 
This by-pass may consist of a ball kept 
seated by a coil spring on which the 
tension may be increased by an adjust- 
ing screw. If the parts are accessible, 
remove and clean the ball, check it for 
a flat spot, and reseat by tapping gently 
with a brass object. Then replace spring 
and adjusting screw, put back the oil 
gauge, start the motor, and see if you 
can get pressure by increasing tension 
of by-pass spring. If there is still no 
pressure, inspect the oil pump if you can 
get at it, but if it is inside the motor 
you'd better get a mechanic. 

The oil cooler may be leaking, if your 
engine has one. Try cutting it out of the 
oil line and see if pressure results; no 
damage will be done at medium speeds. 
A reading higher than normal means 
a plugged or dirty by-pass, or a stopped- 
up line somewhere in the motor. Run at 
low speed and watch the gauge reading. 
Should a line burst anywhere on ac- 
count of the high pressure the gauge 
hand will drop to low, or to zero, and 
the motor must be stopped. If the line 
does not burst, proceed slowly until you 
can have the lines blown clear by com- 
pressed air, or otherwise cleaned. If your 
oil gauge flutters only at high speed or in 
rough water it is usually an indication 
that oil should be added; perhaps your 
gauge stick is not marked in accordance 
with your engine capacity, or possibly it 
is installed at a high angle. 

SLIPPING CLUTCH. If opening up the 
throttle does not cause speed to in- 
crease in proportion, the clutch may 
not be fully engaged, or the forward 
adjustment may be too loose. Slipping 
of the plates causes friction and terrific 
heat which will eventually result in a 
burst cage or drum. Instructions for ad- 
justing your particular make of clutch 
may be secured from the manufacturer 
and should be followed. The same ap- 
plies when the reverse gear fails to 
hold. 

GASOLINE sUpPLY. Apart from cleaning 
the screen and other points which are 
likely to plug, and making emergency 
adjustments, the average man who 
tinkers with the carburetor does more 
harm than good. The better way is to 
remove it when you have hauled your 
boat out and let a trained man go over 
it, or send it to the factory for cleaning 
and replacement of any faulty parts. 


F YOUR fuel system has been giving 
trouble which cleaning of screens and 
filters does not end, go over the entire 
layout this winter: clean out the tank, 
check any vents, and remove the line in 
order to straighten out flattened spots 
and kinks. In putting it back, or when 
replacing it with a new one, try to avoid 
all flat or low spots where sediment can 
collect. 

IGNITION SYSTEM. Here some seeming- 
ly unimportant part is often at fault. 
The battery should be thoroughly serv- 
iced in the spring, and the spark plugs 
cleaned and tested both fall and spring. 
All wiring should be gone over for loose 
connections or defective insulation. 

Intelligent use of the ammeter will tell 
you a lot. If correctly installed it should 
show between 1 and 2 amperes’ discharge 


when the ignition switch is turned on 
with the breaker points closed. This 
makes possible a complete test of the 
primary ignition wiring: as the motor is 
turned over the needle will show a little 
discharge every time the points come in 
contact, and when they separate it will 
return to zero. The ammeter will show 
no charge until the motor is turning at 
its generator cut-in speed. As this speed 
is passed the generator begins to charge 
and the ammeter needle climbs to cor- 
respond. When it fails to do this the 
generator commutator or brushes may 
be dirty. While the engine is turning 
over slowly, remove oil and dirt with a 
soft rag following up with gently ap- 
plied sandpaper (very fine) held on the 
end of a flat stick. (Emery paper should 
not be used.) 

After this, if there is still no charge 
at sufficiently high motor speed, check 
the wiring. If it’s in good condition and 
the battery is not dead, have a compe- 
tent service man make a check-up; un- 
less you're an electrician you may do 
more harm than good by trying to rem- 
edy things yourself. 

Any short circuit in lights, horn, or 
ignition wiring which is not protected 
by a fuse will make the ammeter needle 
show full discharge. If protected by a 
fuse, and this blows out, the needle will 
remain at zero. If a “short” is suspected, 
examine wiring and contacts for ex- 
posed surfaces or loose ends before re- 
placing the fuse, to avert its blowing 
again. 


NDER a small, boxlike cover (usually 

atop the generator) is a magnetic 
cut-out switch which prevents the bat 
tery from discharging through the gen- 
erator when the motor is not running, 
or is turning over below the generato! 
cut-in speed. If the points visible when 
the cover is removed remain in contact, 
the ammeter needle will show a dis- 
charge. These points should be kept 
clean and smooth, so they will open 
promptly whenever the motor speed goes 
below a certain point. Before con 
cluding that your generator is defective, 
when no charge shows, have an elec 
trician inspect the fuse (if one is fitted) 
It usually can be located by removing the 
inspection cover over the commutator 
end of the generator If the fuse is 
blown and requires replacing, the new 
one should be of the same type and of 
no higher capacity than the one being 
replaced. Overfusing is just a way of 
blinding yourself to trouble, and may 
allow some minor defect to grow un 
noticed to serious proportions 

PLAN WINTER WORK NOW The main 
thing to do is to think back over the 
points about your engine and its in 
stallation which have caused you trouble 
this season. If they have not 
corrected, or if you have reason t 
believe only temporary repairs were 
made, resolve to have things put t 
rights this winter. If possible, have one 
mechanic only work on your engine; but 
have the best you can secure—prefel! 
ably one familiar with marine installa 
tions. Switching from one man te 
another invites a shifting of the blam« 
for faults which may crop up. No en 


on 


gine always runs perfectly The price 
we must pay for satisfactory perform 
ance is constant vigilance against seem 
ingly small faults.—J. A. EB 
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ck lath over them. This prevents drifting 1. “With my hound Jep, I had bagged seven "possums and was 
a | snow from collecting inside the boat, «<a heading back for bed,” writes James Kidwell. “I was cutting 
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a | and fresh.—Dale Van Horn, Neb. Mt. Vernon, Texas hound gave a frightened yelp and lit out for home. 
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act. | ss tongue uae me—I felt myself plummeting downward! _ the icy water, She still worked. 
lis- Stretten, Mich. 
ept 4. "My only chance was to keep shooting the 
pen Hitching Pipe for Buoy beam upward, hoping that it would be seen 
oes and that the batteries would last. My luck was 
on- HITCH to keep a floating buoy from : 
ive, / damaging your boat can be made good—two boys going home from town saw 
lec- | of a piece of *%-in. galvanized pipe about the strange flashes, and investigated. Those 
2d). | 4 ft. long and threaded on one end. The ‘Eveready’ fresh DATED 
the other end has a swivel to which a short batteries positively saved 
itor chain is attached. The chain is fastened my life, as I would have 
. is | to the buoy. ae rae gee = po Binns. died of exposure, if help |, 
1eW | pipe is passec rough a tight-fitting ae Age Sart aes 
| of | iron loop on the bow of the boat, and Low mee altel all 
ing screwed into a brass pipe coupling. This oO HS FR CHS POSECRMIORC 7) 
of latter is welded onto a brass plate, was before you really can a 
nay | which is screwed to the deck about 20 appreciate the value of 
un- | in. from the bow. The chain should be fresh batteries. 
long enough to allow free movement of (Signed) 
ain the boat when rocked by the waves. The q kt eX wr DQ,” 
the exact length of the pipe depends upon ” cee 4 
in- the size of buoy and the length of chain. i AtvOnaa, cameo,” 7; 
ible It must be just long enough to keep the | =.” BA 
een buoy from striking the boat.—A. V. | 
to Hileman, Tenn. 
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Ax—Your Best Tool 





Better grab your ax, not your rifle, in a fix like this, and be sure of heat and shelter as well as food 


UDDENLY and without warning the 

bottom of your canoe is ripped 

open on a submerged rock. The 

craft fills so fast with water that 
you have time only to grab a single 
piece of your equipment and toss it to 
shore. Which do you save—your rifle 
or your ax? 

This question hinges upon an event I 
hope will never happen in your outdoor 
experience. The answer, however, is 
significant. Tradition tells us that a 
woodsman guide so confronted ignored 
the gun and saved his ax, wisely remem- 
bering how many camping comforts the 
ax would help him provide. He knew 
that in this emergency a rifle would be 
only a means of obtaining food. 

But with an ax the woodsman could 
start a fire, erect a cooking stand, build 
overnight shelters of bark and boughs. 
He could even construct a log cabin and 
furnish it if necessary. The ax would 
also cut browse for his bed and build 
snares and deadfalls to trap birds and 
animals. In short, it would provide 
meat, fire, shelter, and a bed; and with 
these the woodsman could live quite 
comfortably despite his mishap. 

A good ax is the nucleus of the prac- 
tical camping outfit simply because it 
has no substitute for its many functions. 
Whereas the ax will pinch-hit admirably 
in emergencies for more elaborate para- 
phernalia, no one of them can take its 
place. For this reason your camp ax 
should be wisely chosen and used with 
the care an edged tool of such value 
deserves. 

CHOOSING A Size. The important point 
in selecting a camp ax is to get one 
large enough to handle the work it must 
perform. Many campers handicap them- 
selves with axes that are too short and 
too light. The small tool is fine to shave 
kindling and drive pegs but woefully in- 
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sufficient when a substantial quantity of 
fuel is required. Not only that, but a 
short, light ax may become a source of 
danger when overworked. You are 
tempted to strike too hard and use a 
swing too powerful to be safely con- 
trolled and directed. 

Handle length largely decides the ca- 
pacity of an ax, though head weight is 
also important. It doesn’t take the 
camper long to discover that a 2-lb. 
head hung on a 28-in. handle chops 
twice as much wood in a given time as 
the same head tied to a handle 16 in. 
long. This does not mean, however, 
that every camper needs a long ax. His 
choice should be governed by the 
amount of chopping he must do; and 
this in turn depends on the season of 
year in which he camps. 

Obviously it would be foolish to bur- 
den yourself with a full-size ax for sum- 
mer camping, when very small quanti- 
ties of fuel are used and much of it is 
kindling. A light, short ax is capable 
enough under such conditions. On the 
other hand, cold weather and cold nights 
demand large supplies of wood—more 
than one who has never camped in 
freezing temperatures might guess — 
and for this kind of camping nothing 
but a full-size ax should be considered. 

Pocket Axes. Hikers who must keep 
pack weight down to a comfortable mar- 
gin and who cook over small open fires 
in warm weather find a pocket ax suf- 
ficient. This tool, weighing as little as 1 
lb., will drive stakes, chop bones, split 
kindling, fall fair-sized saplings, and 
even open tins should the can opener 
become misplaced. 

One pocket ax is enough for a party of 
two or three hikers. When there are 
four or more in the party—which means 
more fire and longer cooking hours—I 
suggest that one larger ax be carried, 


say a “three-quarter” tool 
with 28-in. handle and weigh- 
ing not more than 3 lb. It will 
outchop several smaller tools 
and still show a saving over 
their combined weight. 

Pocket axes are usually 
taken by motor campers who 
do their cooking on a gas- 
oline stove. Trailer campers 
who expect to burn wood in 
the small trailer heater 
should also carry a short saw 
with stiff back and coarse 
teeth, to cut limbs into the 
short lengths required. 

MepiuM Sizes. The belt ax 
with its heavier head and 
longer handle is about twice 
as capable as the pocket kind. 
Axes with 16 and 20-in. han- 
dles are popular with cruis- 
ing canoeists in summer 
weather. Personally, I prefer 
the 20-in. handle. A _ shorter 
one is less capable; a longer 
length is clumsy for the one-hand grip. 

Fractional-size and boys’ axes are 
suitable for canoeists and pack-horse 
campers whose fuel requirements are 
moderate. In this group a 28-in. handle 
and a total weight of 3 lb. make a good 
combination. Hike campers who sleep 
out in freezing weather and depend 
upon an all-night fire instead of an 
extra blanket for warmth will find such 
an ax efficient, and reasonably light to 
pack. 

Bear in mind that potential danger 
surrounds all these shorter tools. Their 
swing is short, and one accustomed to 
a full-length ax must exercise care or 
he may cut into shin or knee. 

Understand no one, however, should 
fear an ax. A mixture of caution and 
respect should prevent any deplorable 
occurrence. 

SINGLE AND DOUBLE BIT. 3oth frac- 
tional and full-length axes are made in 
single and double-bit style. (A “bit” is 
the cutting blade of the ax.) The single- 
bit type is suggested for most forms of 
camping because its hammer head can 
be used to drive stakes, break stones, 
and do any medium to heavy pounding. 
The double-bit ax usually has one edge 
ground thin for cross-grain chopping, 
with the other left thicker to split blocks 
and logs and to cut through knots; it 
is invaluable if any extensive timbering, 
such as cabin building, is intended. But 
it’s no tool for the novice. 

Heavy Axes. Full-size axes carry 33 
to 36-in. handles and their heads weigh 
31%, 4, and 4% lb. Heavier heads are 
made, but I doubt that so much weight 
is practical for campers. Even when 
much fuel is burned, the 3%-lb. head 
generally suffices. When fitted with a 
first-quality hickory handle, the ax 
weighs at least 5 lb.—which is plenty. 
(Continued on page 91 
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JUSTRITE 


ELECTRIC ond CARBIDE 
HEADLIGHTS ano LANTERNS 


Lugging In wood after dark — breaking 
camp before dawn— 101 chores made 
twice as easy because a Justrite Head- 
light leaves BOTH HANDS FREE . 
always! And away from camp at night, 
the outdoor man knows hecandependon 
his Justrite fora brilliant light whenever 
he moods it. See the reasonably priced 
Justrite Headlights, 
, electric and carbide, at 
your dealer’s—today. 
Combination Hoadiiant 
,and Lantern, Model 99-B. 
»/ Only $3.95 
FREE! Tilustrated catalog showing entire line of Justrite 
© Headlights and Lanterns. Write for yours today! 
JUSTRITE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
2071 North Southport Avenue Chicago, Illinois 


HUNTING — CAMPING — FISHING EQUIPMENT. . . 
“Nichols-Made for Quality and Comfort” 


MONEY REFUND GUARANTEE 


Moccasins, Boots, Shoes, Clothing, 
Tackle Supplies, Pack Sacks 
EXTRA SPECIAL VALUE... 
Nichols’ CAMP MOCCASIN 
Old-time moccasin plus 
regular shoe Hand- sewed, 


tanned leather, cord sole, 
built-in heel. Sizes 3-12 


$985 


Postpaid 
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Stream|ine 
case, genuine 
bearing 
pensator. Or 
your dealer 
mode! $1.95. 
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ite pipe. Send it tous 
for rebuilding. No repair job 
too difficult. Complete selection— 
Sasieni, GBD, Comoy, Peterson, Meerschaum, KPS 
(ourmake) andother popular brands. Trade-in allow- 
anceon old pipes. We buy and sell pipe collections. Send 
your broken pipe for FREE repair estimate — no 
obligation. FREEcatalog of new pipesand pipe repairs. 


40N.Wells St., Dept. 26, Chicago 


GENUINE HUDSON'S BAY 
POINT BLANKETS 


Specially priced. Send for Free 
Fall Hunting Folder Listing 


Blankets 

Clothing 

Tents 

Sleeping Bags 

Packs 

Duffel Bags 

Russell Moccasins 
etc. 


DAVID T. ABERCROMBIE COMPANY 
311 Broadway Dept.OL10 NEW YORK 


























A Keen Ax— 
Your Best Tool 


(Continued from page 90) 


Only experienced choppers can swing 
very heavy axes and turn out enough 
extra work to make their additional 
weight worth while. As a rule, more 
work is accomplished by striking with 
less force but more often with the 
lighter ax. 

Usinc Your Ax. Before you begin 


chopping, look carefully 
back, and over your head, to make sure 
that no limb, vine, or bush can interfere 
with your swing or deflect the ax in a 
dangerous direction. If you must chop 
amid brush, spend a few minutes clear- 
ing it out to make a safe open spot. 

When chopping, strike carefully; 
dom use your entire strength. It is bet 
ter to keep the blade very sharp and to 
strike moderate blows, which permit 
sure control and prevent you from be- 
coming winded oversoon. Stand so that 
you won’t chop a foot or leg inadver 
tently. In chopping fallen logs, stand 
on them with legs widespread and strike 
between your feet. 

When cutting across the grain, never 
strike the ax straight into the wood. 
Cut at an angle of about 50 to 60 degrees 
and make the notch sufficiently wide. 
The notch for a log 1 ft. thick should be 
at least 10 in. wide. 

Incidentally, there’s a trick to cutting 
through big logs. With your first stroke, 
sink the ax into the nearest end of your 
intended line of cut. With your second, 
strike at the far side. In both cases, 
leave part of the blade protruding from 
the gash. Then, with your third stroke, 
complete the cut, striking directly in 
the middle. This will free one end of 
wide, flat chip, which will come loose in 
a piece when you repeat on the other 
end of the notch. Also, with each stroke, 
give the ax a slight twist as it bites 

The sequence of near, far, and middle 
chops is a timberman’s regular rhythm 
making every stroke count, and it’s 
worth adopting by the camper. 

Now as to other kinds of chopping. In 
splitting heavy pieces, don’t bury the ax 
completely in the wood. Keep about a 
third of the head clear, so you can free 
it quickly without too much effort. 
When cutting thin, flexible saplings, 
strike lightly and make the blow slant- 
ing, so they won't bend back and shunt 
the ax to one side. To lop branches 
from a tree—whether it’s standing or 
fallen—strike up from the bottom of the 
joint, never down into the crotch. And 
when you work small limbs up into fire 
wood, lay them over a solid block and 
chop at the point where they bear upon 
the block so the loose piece won't fly up 
and strike your face. 


at each side, in 


sel- 


SHARPENING stakes, the technique 
is more like whittling than chopping 
Have your ax very keen. Then grasp 
the stake near the head and push the 
blade against the point end and gouge 
out a piece with a downward twist of 
the wrist rather than an up-and-down 
chopping stroke. 


SHARPENING AND Care. Never let your 


ax get dull. Dull tools are many times 
slower than those kept sharp. You will 
save time and strength and cut more 


wood if you pause occasionally to touch 
up the ax’s edge. In camp, this can be 
done with a file, followed by a fine-grain 
pocket stone to whet it keen. When 
(Continued on page 92) 
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Keep your pack 
light 

Make tents and 
shelters 

Build fire in rain 

Construct camp 
furniture 

Make a balsam 
bed 

Use an ax 
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CAMP IN 
COMFORT 


with BERNARD S. MASON 


Sleep without 
insects 

Make a cooking 
kit 

Make a bed of 
oldinnertubes 

And do hun 


dreds of other 
That famous man of the 
yoods, Bernard 8S. Mason, exciting things 
editor of The Camping Mag- 
azine and author of many 
outdoor books, PROVES NEARLY 
that camping can be com- 
fortable From his own 
ACTUAL EXPERIENCE he repels) 
tells y what to take and 
what to leave behind; how PAGES 
to select or make a tent; 
how te keep dry without 
tent and warm without a 1000 
blanket how to build a 
lean-to: how to build fires PICTURES 
that w cook, how to bake 
biscuits without an oven; and 
how to fashion serviceable camp furniture and 
helpfu gadgets from material found in the 
ods WOODCRAFT"”’ also explains AXMAN- 
i SHIP thoroughly and many 
Z valuable tricks that the 
4 \ author learned at first hand 
* from the Indians, including 


the fullest treatment of 
BARKCRAFT ever written. 


SEND NO MONEY 





WOODCRAFT" is big 9% x 6% inch size, 
bound in beautiful green homespun cloth; con- 
tains my expensive drawings, 43 wonderful pho- 
togray Sent postpaid for 5 DAYS FREE 
EX AMIN ATION Then return the book or send, 
ot the $4.00 it is worth but only $2.75. Amaz- 
ing 1lue-—act at once! 


Mail This Coupon Now—Examine 5 Days FREE 
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A. S. Barnes and Co., Dept. 1, ' 
67 West —_ St., New York, N. Y. 
Send postpaid on 5 DAYS FREE APPROVAL a 


cop of WOODC RAFT by 
bound in homespun 


Bernard S. Mason, 
containing nearly 600 pages 


| 

r ' 
' ' 
' cs 
8 and 1,000 illustrations. After 5 days I will return 8 
§ the book or send only $2.75 as full payment. € 
‘ - 
g§ Name -t 
. ' 
« SII ccnisdecesleieriensneannienabeveliicantipdieiiutsesiiiieudpiaiatitiipsseniiadiatacial s 
: City eS ee H 
' P. S. If you care to send remittance now, we'll 1 
5 have the author autograph your copy FREE! ' 


Your money back instantly if not delighted. 
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* LIGHT 


WEIGHT 24 OUNCES LIGHTER 
THAN FEATHERS WARMER 
THAN TEN SWEATERS 


SEND FOR YOURS TODAY 
SMALL - MEDIUM - LARGE 


éddic BAUER 


SEATTLE.U.S.A. 


* WARM 


WINDPROOF AND WEATHER 
PROOF WARM AS TOAST 
IN SUB-ZERO WEATHER 
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" 

THis" is the true Indian 

model of a hand sewn soft leather cradle 
extending all the way under the foot. This 
alone is genuine moccasin construction. 
"U" shaped stitching alone (on top of 
the toe) does NOT make a moccasin. 
There must be no innersole to curl up, no 
cork and glue filler to “washboard”, no 
hard toe box to cramp the foot. 
True moccasin construction is but one of 
many comfort and endurance features of 
Bass footwear for sportsmen who KNOW. 
Send for free catalog. G. H. Bass & Co., 
1510 Canal St., Wilton, Maine. 
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A Keen Ax—Your Best Tool 


(Continued from page 91) 


sharpening, stroke from the _ edge 
straight back toward the head. Make 
contact only on this forward stroke, 


lifting the file or stone clear on the re- 


turn move. 

3e careful to preserve the taper of 
the ax when sharpening. To do this, 
start filing some distance back from 
the blade and work down, remembering 
at the same time to stroke away from 
the edge. If you merely file the edge, 


your ax soon becomes stubby and blunt. 
Then it will not sink deep into the wood 
and may bounce back out of the cut, 
wasting your strength or even causing 
an injury. 


OME new axes, and all axes that have 

been incorrectly sharpened, require 
special grinding or thinning to insure 
the proper taper. It is easy to overdo 
this, however or to destroy the temper 
of the blade, and you had better get the 
help or advice of an expert. One point 
is not to make the blade convex, or hol- 
low-ground, like a razor, or it will chip 
off easily. 

It is not uncommon for inexperienced 
choppers to let an ax fly from their 
hands, especially when using a short, 
one-hand tool. This is decidedly danger- 
ous business, and you should guard con- 
stantly against it. Covering the end of 
the handle with electrician’s tape will 
afford a firmer, surer grip, and is a wise 
precaution. 

Have a safety 
ax’s edge when it is packed. 
shield can be made of sole 
riveted together, a piece from an old 
boot top folded double, or from thick 
inner-tube rubber. The shield is held in 


shield to protect the 
A good 


leather 





place by strings, extra shoelaces, or in- 
ner-tube bands. 

Provide a regular place for the ax in 
camp. When it is not in use, stick it in 
a stump or a block of wood so the edge 
cannot be accidentally dulled, nor can 
it wound a careless campe! Never 
strike an ax into the ground; this may 


ruin the edge. And besides, somebody 
will be sure to stumble over it sooner 
or later in the darkness. 

If you lay off a scale of 12 in. or more 
along your ax handle, you'll find it use- 
ful in building camp appliances. The 
divisions can be burned with a hot 


pointed iron, cut with a sharp knife, or 
marked by small-headed copper nails 
sunk flush. Grasp the ax as when chop- 
ping, note which side of handle is held 
least tightly as your hand slides down 
in the swing, and put your scale on that 
surface. 


When an ax handle breaks in camp, 
whittle out a new one from any strong, 
straight-grained timber. The old handle 
can be punched out of the ax eye; it 
has even been shot out with a shotgun 
load. Some woodsmen pack the ax in 
earth, so its edges are protected from 
heat, and burn the piece of handle loose 
with fire. A green handle will serve 
temporarily, if you season the lower end 
awhile over your campfire to drive out 
most of the sap. 

It is not necessary to copy the curve 
carried by the factory handle. A straight 
piece will chop about as well and is 
much easier to whittle. Should you be 
unable to make a full-length handle for 


your big ax, just do the best you can. A 
handle is better than none! 
H. Decker. 


short 
Maurice 





e Trail Queries e 


Light Camper's Outfit 


Question: My friend and I intend to go on an 
unlimited (as far as time is concerned) camping 
trip to Florida. We will follow the Appalachian 
Trail down from Maine. As this trip will be 
mostly on foot, the equipment carried must be as 
light as possible. Can you recommend the essen- 
tials?—G. A. H., New Jersey. 


Answer: The lightest tent for a pair of hikers 
is the hiking model, weighing 5'4 lb. It can be 
suspended from a tree branch or by outside shear 
poles 

I would wear cotton underwear, a lightweight 
wool shirt, wool socks, cotton pants or breeches 
made of a strong fabric, such as moleskin or 
whipcord. Get comfortable hiking shoes, soften 
them well by oiling, and walk in them for sev- 
eral days before you start to make sure the size 
and type are O. K. Two suits of underwear are 
enough. You might take an extra shirt, and two 
extra pairs of socks. Then, when these garments 
wear out, you can replace them wherever you 
happen to be. Wear a felt hat and rain shirt 

A 5-lb. sleeping bag spread over a 4'4-lb. 
three-quarter-length air mattress is the best out- 
door bed, considering both comfort and light- 
ness Or each man could carry two single 
blankets, each weighing 4 to 4'% Ib. 

Carry your outfit in a pack, made of water- 
proof canvas. Your tent can be tied on top of one 
pack, since there will not be room inside for 
blankets and tent both. Fold blankets to fit pack 
and place them next to your back to protect it 
from lumpy articles in the outfit. Assemble a 
small aluminum kit, two pots or kettles, a fry 
pan, and plates, cups, and cutlery for each man. 
This should be of light wear to save weight. 
Your complete pack, including food, should not 
weigh more than 34 lb.—M. H. D. 





Recipe for Canning Fish 


Question: Can you give me a recipe for can- 
ning black bass in jars?—L. K., Fla 


of almost any 


Answer: Using proper care, fish 
Fish for 


species can be successfully canned 
canning should be absolutely fresh. This is im- 
portant As soon as fish are caught, kill them 
with a knife, and let them bleed. When scaling, 
it is easier to remove scales if fish are first 
dipped in boiling water. If the skin is very 
tough, skin the fish and wash Remove 
entrails and the dark membrane that covers the 
abdominal cavity of some fish. Leave the back- 
bone in small fish; remove it from larger ones 
Sometimes the backbone and a little meat is 
removed and used to make chowder. To draw out 
all blood before canning, soak fish in a 
brine made in proportions of 1 tablespoon of salt 


clean 


the 


to 1 qt. of water. Soak 10 minutes to 1 hour, de- 
pending on thickness of meat. If meat is loose 
and soft, it often can be firmed and hardened by 


soaking in a stronger brine—', cup of salt to 1 


qt. of cold water, for 1 hour 


Now remove fish from brine, drain well, and 
cut into pieces of convenient size for packing 
in jars. Pack closely to within of the 





top of jar, and add 1 teaspoon of salt to each 
quart. Do not add water. Partly seal and pro- 
cess for 3 hours in a hot-water bath, or for 90 


in a steam-pressure cooker at 10 Ib 





minutes 


Remove from canner and seal immediately. After 
the fish have been soaked in the brine, they can 
be dried and cut into pieces, then browned in 
deep fat in a skillet. Then pack jars and 
process. After frying, it is best to drain the fish 
on clean, white paper to absorb some of the fat 


different taste 
new rubbers 


The browning gives the meat a 
Be sure to use sterilized cans 
and perfect-fitting tops.—M. H. D. 
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a. ae ee a 
Clean Camera, 


Good Pictures 


, _ | 
(Continued from page 45) 
| 

| 


to use the waxlike lubricant sold in 
stick form for use on automobile door 
latches. Another alternative is very fine 
| powdered graphite, rubbed dry on the 
| parts. Remove all excess graphite by 
blowing or brushing. 
If your camera is equipped with a 
| cable release that screws into a socket 
in the shutter, make sure that the re- 
lease is securely attached or it may 
work loose. This always seems to hap- 
pen when you're standing on a bridge, 
or are in a boat, where the cable can fall 
into the water. To play safe, tie a stout 
| linen thread around the release near the 
| shutter end, and fasten the other end of 
| the thread to some part of the camera 
front out of the way of the lens. 

It is wise, by the way, to provide your 
| camera with a neck strap and to use it 
| whenever you are making pictures. This 
| prevents accidental dropping. Or you 
| can sling the strap over one shoulder so 

that the camera dangles at about the 
belt line. If you’re wearing a coat and 
| if the strap is under it, you can’t lose the 
| camera without taking off the coat. 
j When making movies of your trip, al- 
} 







Miss Your Step and— 
You'd Need Quick Light 


A SLIP on the launch’s wet gun’l! Splash! A Winchester flashlight 
brilliantly splits the dark — instant light for fishing the man out. 
Thrilling! But don’t forget — for that typical Winchester dependability 
you must have Winchester Hi-Power batteries. They are FRESH — each 
cell dated. Their Hi-Power energy is locked in by their modern plastic 
Super Seal (patented) — also prevents accidental outside short-circuit. 
. .. Buy your flashlight Winchester Hi-Power Super Seal batteries — use 
it more, for regular every-day convenience, service and safety. 
100° LS Winchester No. I5!! Hi-Power Battery performance vs. U.S. 
173% EET a Bureau of Standards test specifications 


(W-BlOla-Fc3c) for size ‘"'D" flashlight cells. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS COMPANY 
Department 5-FC Division of Western Cartridge Co. New Haven, Conn. 
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ways use a tripod. Many a hunting or 
spoiled by jumpy 





fishing sequence is ; 
camera shooting, and no human hands ; r 
can match a tripod for steadiness. The | \« = 
same holds true for still-camera work, : ( 
although high shutter speeds may ob- 
viate the need of rigid support. A tripod, 
too, will eliminate the possibility of 
dropping the camera while snapping a 
picture, or the chance of similar mishap 
when using a makeshift support. 

In cold weather, when you bring a 
camera into a warm house from out- 
doors, the metal parts and the lens will 
cloud up with moisture as a result of 
condensation. This condition clears up 
in a few minutes and does no harm. 
However, it’s better to let the camera 
warm up before you unfold it. This will 
prevent moisture from condensing in- 
side the instrument. 





‘Enjoy Your Hunting-Camp Nights—Use a 
i WOOD ‘own SLEEPING ROBE 


DOWN 

: ‘% ET your right sleep—with full comfort and protec- 
ne tion—in a Woods 3-Star Robe. Without any night 
fire. Regardless of shelter. Any weather from freezing to 
sub-zero. Thick insulation of Woods Everlive genuine 
waterfowl down, in overlapping tubes. Draftproof design. 
Cozy, durable virgin wool kersey lining. Water-repellent 
windbreaker cover. Or if temperature you sleep in is not 
below freezing, use a lighter Woods 2-Star Robe. 


Ask Your Dealer About a Woods Robe Today 
Or order direct. No shipping charge in U. S. Woods 3- 
Star: Large and medium sizes, $63.50 and $55.00. Woods 
2-Star: medium sizes, $55.00 and $45.00. 
Others wool batt insulation for 





SE 


Large and 


with down or less. 


HEN traveling by automobile, put 

your camera where it cannot be 
jarred and will not be baked by heat 
from the motor. Probably the best place 
is on the seat cushion, provided the cam- 
era is so anchored that a sudden stop 
won't send it to the floor. The glove 
compartment will provide a safe berth 
} too. 

Any camera may in time show signs 
of wear. If yours is leather-covered, 
give it a coat of dressing occasionally, 
say every spring. You can buy a special 
camera dressing, or use any good liquid 
shoe dressing. And while you're at it, 
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don’t forget the carrying case, tripod ‘ 
cases, filter purses, and other leather SIX SCOTTIES 
equipment. Chips in the black enamel 
may be touched up from time to time sree TO WHITTLE (minimum ESTIMATE) 
of Saat - : POSTPAI 
Sauces aniedt te dene on pepe a A new Kit containing ma- | | Vacationing in Florida, in a comfortable Schult 
s é re a, rial for whittling 8S : : 
het ther do detract from ite - resting little Seottie | | Lfailer, costs less than staying at home. $88.00 
Keep = Gleb npeoyeandagye see sey gra dogs, each in different | | Covers everything but gasoline and spending 
€ é lara i ce p 
with more pe Sinan testes te me Each 8 a money. Youll save on uel, feos and Cotes. 
: , 4 2 in | and Enjoy sunny days, every type of recreation. Meet in- 
longer widely used for camera bellows, ia at —. a teresting people. Have more fun and freedom to roam. 
chances are you won't have to do any to the correct outline Schult offers 10 fine trailers. Wide price range. Guar- 
bellows servicing, except an occasional fething cine nested 5 one or Reg Bae ney oe a = 
ins ig : pocketknif ort with Schult Temperature Control and Super-in- 
inspe > g : contaials ‘ ; , 
. es cara =e that may admit blocks wint ant ben | | Sulation. Electric refrigeration. Shower. Toilet. Every 
nwanted light. ; pocket sharpening modern convenience. Write today for 
What it all comes down to, then, is material for eyes, and complete illustrated step-by Free Catalog and name of nearest dealer. & 
this: treat your camera kindly, no mat- instructions w ill be pent for only $1 Ld po tpeld in the Schult Trailers, Inc., Dept. 1210 Op <. 
ter if it cost only a dollar or two. Com- Hobby NOW. It’s easy with this new Kit Elkhart, Indians. “Arg (ate 
mon sense and care prevent wasted OUTDOOR LIFE, Dept. 109 e . 
film and disappointing pictures. 353 Fourth Avenue New York, N. Y. 
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Your Own ~~ 


Cabins, Lodges 


A big book of definite instructions made 
for beginners. If you can handle a ham 
mer and saw, there’s no reason why you 
can’t build a bang-up cabin in the woods 
or a bungalow on the lake or shore, or a 
roadside stand, and make one you or any- 
one would be glad to look at, live in, or 
own. 

Here are complete plans, and step-by 
step instructions for every stage of the 





work. Designs for numerous log cabins, 
lodges, tourist homes, wayside _ stands, 
bungalows. 
—s 7 | 
' 
pe 
i ‘ 
Ll} r | qm 
a 
by — —_ = tL 


This is a reduction of | rge plans 


in the manual 


Everything Simplified 


Not just a book of pictures but a full course of 
instruction. You will make no mistakes because 
every step is explained and shown in picture dia- 
grams. Every problem of location, drainage, wa- 
ter supply, etc., is clearly explained. Tells how 
to cut and erect your structure—all about floors, 
roofs, windows, doors—how to do the whole job 
from foundation to chimney top. What to do in- 
side and outside. Don't imagine it’s hard—when 
you see the book you'll be aching to grab some 
tools and get to work. Tells all about how to 
estimate all costs before you start—what lumber 
to use, etc. A revelation in simplicity. 


Complete—Shows How 


This new manual “HOW TO BUILD CAB- 
INS, LODGES, BUNGALOWS" is the latest 
complete guide-book on the subject. Prepared 
by experts especially for our readers—you can be 
sure it is as genuine as such a book can be made. 


Send No Money Now 


No money is required with order unless 
you prefer. Just send the coupon and pay 


postman $2.00 plus a few cents postage 
when the book arrives. SATISFACTIO 
GUARANTEED—If, after examining 


this manual, you are not completely sat- 
isfied, return it and we guarantee to 
promptly refund your money. 


Mail This Coupon 





s Outdoor Life, Dept. 109 a 
353 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

B send me “How To BUILD caBtNs, Lopces, § 
BUNGALOWS 1 will pay postman $2.00 plus a 

@ few cent postage when the book arrive If dis e 
atisfied you guarantee to refund my money, if I send 
the book back within ten day If you prefer to pay | 

s now send $2.00 with order 

g NAME r 

8 ADDRESS a | 

a * 
cCITy STATE 

B Orders from outside United States must be accompanied by $2 7 
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over it. This 
and is easy to 


of Canadian bacon 
meal in itself 


slice 
dish is a 
prepare. 

If you are one of those anglers who 
don’t care for cooked bass, I suspect it 
is because you have never tasted fish at 
its best. For your benefit, I'll pass along 
a couple of tested methods designed to 
transform fish into a most delectable 
dish. The minute I catch a bass, I start 
the process of getting it ready for the 
table. I clean and scale the fish, wipe it 
dry, and wrap it separately. At noon, 
when I pause for the usual two-hour 
lunch period, another step is taken. I 
dig a small hole in the ground and build 
a small fire of dry wood in it. While 
this is burning down to a bed of coals, I 
weave a coarse screen of green twigs. 
Then I find a sassafras bush, pull it out 
by the roots, and place pieces of the root 
on the fire, now reduced to glowing 
coals. Presently the air is filled with 
the steaming fragrance of sassafras 
smoke. Ever smell it? Ambrosia was a 
stepsister to sassafras smoke, I swear. 
The screen is placed over the smoke, 
and my bass is placed on it for an hour 
or so of steady, gentle smoking. 


OME alchemy takes place. The smoke 

imparts a flavor to the fish that can- 
not well be described in cold print— 
there is nothing like it in heaven or on 
earth. That night, when the fish is 
baked, fried, or broiled, you will become 
aware of this fact. 

A cook in a fishing camp taught me 
another trick. Time was when he was a 
chef in a well-known hotel. Adversity, 
the depression, and an unquenchable 
love for strong waters brought him to 
us. That last may be a weakness; but 
his method of making a fish chowder 
endows him with no end of virtue, as 
far as I am concerned. 

He drops a healthy pinch of cayenne 
pepper in a pot of cold water and puts 
in his bass. The water is brought to a 
slow boil, and the fish simmers for two 
hours, or until the water is almost 
boiled away. Then the fish bones are 
carefully removed. In a round-bottomed 
iron kettle he melts half a cup of butter 
and browns two finely sliced onions. 
Diced potatoes and one carrot are added 
with three cups of hot water. Into this 
kettle goes the cooked and boned fish, 
half a cup of tarragon vinegar, salt, a 
little pepper, and a cup of chopped lean 
salt pork. The kettle is then placed on 
the back of the stove to simmer for 
several hours 

In the meantime, he fries a mountain 
of croutons in smoking fat. The chow- 
der is served in deep soup dishes and 
topped by a handful of croutons. And 
do hungry anglers go for it! The prep- 
aration of this dish requires time and 
patience, but the manner in which it is 
received and absorbed is ample reward 
for a task well and properly done. 

Ever eat a squirrel pie? If you have 
and it was made in accordance with 
best traditions, you will recall it with 
pleasure. There is no finer game meat 
than squirrel, if it’s properly prepared. 

Clean, quarter, and place your squir- 
rels in cold water. Soaking in salt wa- 
ter is not required—keep the flavor 
alive. Cook over a slow fire, until it is 
possible to remove the bones. Into a 
roasting pan place a generous lump of 
butter and, when it is melted, add three 


Cooking the Kill 


(Continued from page 











(8) 


tablespoonfuls of peanut butter and a 
small diced onion. When this mixture 
has simmered for a brief interval, put in 
diced raw potatoes and a cup of to- 
mato juice. Cook until the potatoes are 
done, then add the squirrel meat and 
season. When the moisture is almost 
absorbed by the slow cooking, make 
your pie. Ready-mixed biscuit dough is 
ideal for this purpose. Line a casserole 
with thick dough and make a top for 
the pie, baking it separately. When the 
crust is done, pour in the mixture from 
the other kettle, top with the slab of 
unsoaked crust, and serve. Then sit 
back and modestly receive the applause 
of your guests or fellow hunters. You 
will find them generous in this respect. 
If you substitute rabbit for squirrel, the 
dish will be still be above par. 

Wild duck? There are so many ex- 
cellent ways of cooking each species 
that I hesitate to advance more than 
one, and this one is rather complicated. 


It is excellent for mallard. The bird is 
placed in a hot broiler for exactly seven 
minutes—no more, no less. The breast 
is then quickly and thinly sliced. The 


carcass is put into a special press, and 
the essential juices carefully caught in 
a chafing dish. A dash of cooking sauce, 
a small glass of brandy, and a large 
glass of Burgundy are added, as well as 
a small pinch of dry mustard, salt, and 


pepper. The mixture is slowly stirred as 
it starts to bubble, and the slices of 
breast are added and cooked for five 
minutes. It is served on thin slices of 
buttered toast, piping hot. You may not 
like it, but hardened epicures smack 
their lips and pronounce it a dish of 
piquancy and flavor. Personally, I find 
it robust and sustaining after a day 
spent in a cold, blustery blind. 

The cooking of game and game fish 
should command the respect of any 
cook. Certainly the ritual is one which 
should act as a distinct challenge to 
those in charge of serving toothsome 
meals in the home, cabin, or camp. Su- 
perior meats deserve superior treat- 
ment. Besides, it’s the ultimate satis- 


so don’t neglect to 
njoyment. 


faction of the chase 
extract that last ounce of « 


Trout Growth Experiments 


HAT winter water temperatures in 

fish hatcheries are a very definite 
factor in the growth of trout is shown 
by some tests made in various Wyoming 
state hatcheries. Higher average tem- 
peratures are accompanied by greater 
growth and better condition of the fish 
The lower the average temperature, the 
slower the growth and the poorer the 
condition of the fish. 

For these tests, eggs of Eastern brook 
trout, all from the same source, were 
used. At the end of 90 days from the egg, 
type specimens were killed, weighed, and 
measured. 

The average water temperatures in 
the seven hatcheries ranged from a low 
of 38.5 degrees F. at Story, to 53.9 degrees 
at Tensleep. The Story specimens aver- 
aged only 2.27 cm. long, and .071 grams 
in weight. The Tensleep specimens aver- 
aged 5.05 cm. in length, and 2.42 grams 
in weight. They were 30 times heavier 
than those from Story, and more than 
twice as long as those from any other 
hatchery except Cody, which rated next 
highest in water temperature 
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See America From a Bicycle 


ECAUSE of their 
B sptenaia exercise of 

cycle camping tours are becoming 
more popular each season. Since the 
rider can cover many more miles a 
day, cycling is less tedious and less ex- 
pensive for the distance covered than 
hiking. There is only one main expense 
—that of food. If the cyclist cooks his 
own meals and sleeps in his own tent 
he can cover 1,000 miles at a record- 
breaking minimum of cost. 

The biggest problem that cyclists 
must solve is the choice of an outfit 
that can be safely and conveniently 
carried on the bike. Both weight and 
bulk must be kept low. For the greatest 
efficiency it is advisable that the party 
consist of two persons or some multiple 
of two. Have one tent for each pair of 
campers. Two types of tents are very 
practical; either the hiker’s model, 44% x 
6% ft. in size and weighing 5% Ib., or 
the pup tent covering a ground space 
of 5x7 ft. and weighing from 3% to 5% 
lb., depending upon the material used. 
These tents are light enough for your 
purpose and, what is more important, 
roll up into a very small space. If you 
select the pup style, fit one end with a 
mosquito-net curtain. Pup tents are 
floorless but are made in two pieces, 
which may be packed in different bun- 
dles if desired. 

It is seldom practical to carry poles 
and stakes if there is a fair chance of 
finding such material at your camp sites. 
However, aluminum stakes that weigh 
but 1 oz. each are available from tent- 
makers, as well as light metal poles 
which, for either tent, weigh not more 
than 1% lb. An alternative plan is to 
make your own poles from pieces of 
bamboo fishing poles. These poles are 
very light, and two sections each 4 ft. 
long will suffice for the pup tent pro- 
vided it is fitted with a rope ridge. Bam- 
boo poles are carried tied alongside the 
bicycle frame. 

Sleeping equipment should be light in 
weight and compact. Sleeping robes 
used in connection with “-length air 
mattresses are very good. But plain 
blankets, which are less expensive, will 
do just as well for summer camping. 
For two campers, three 4-lb. blankets 
should suffice, unless you anticipate cool 
weather. Gather leaves or grass at each 
camp site to lay on the ground under 
the blanket, or, if possible, buy a bundle 


economy and the 
pedaling, bi- 


of hay or straw from a neighboring 
farmer for the purpose. The cost will 
be very little, and the comfort of a 


soft bed welcome. 


NE way to handle 
browse or litter is to 
flat pile the size of your 
tent floor; then pitch the 
the pile. In this way a 
not become littered 


any kind of 
build it into a 
double bed or 
tent on top of 
sewed-in floor 


does with the ma- 
terial. 

A light mess kit for each man will 
suffice for cooking. Each party of 
cyclists should have a folding water 


pail and washbasin built of waterproof 
canvas. A few stout jackknives will 
isually prepare all the fuel needed for 
mall cooking fires. It hardly pays to 
pack an ax or hatchet. Take very few 
extra clothes—merely some underwear 
ind socks. Clothing should be stout and 
light, like khaki. Leave coats at home 
but have a sweater and perhaps a light 
raincoat. Take bathing trunks; then, 


when you find a place to swim, you can 


wash the soiled garments and swim 
while they dry. Stiff-soled shoes are 
more comfortable for pedaling. Venti- 


lated linen or canvas beach hats are 
cool and protect the eyes, although 
many cyclists go bareheaded and weal 
tinted sunglasses to soften the glare of 
the sun and road. 

Pack soap and a toothbrush and a 
few emergency bandages. But keep all 
supplies down to a minimum. You will 
ride along established highways and 
seldom be out of touch for more than a 
few hours at a time with stores that 
carry almost everything needed. 

It may puzzle you how to pack even 
this skeleton outfit on your bike. From 
a bicycle store, procure a luggage car- 
rier that bolts on the frame behind the 
seat and a wire basket that straps to 
the handle-bars. It is not advisable to 
carry heavy loads on handle-bars, but 
light supplies may be packed safely in 
the basket. Make two bundles of tent 
and blankets for each pair of cyclists. 
Wrap the bundles in squares of black 
oilcloth to protect them from rain and 
dust. Strap one bundle on each luggage 
carrier. On top of the bundle tie the 
mess kit, where it is instantly available 


at mealtime without tearing into the 
large bundles. 
N the handle-bar basket put your 


sweater or raincoat, your swim trunks, 


and the food supplies. Shop for food 
twice each day—in mid-morning for 
the noon meal and in the afternoon for 


food eaten that night and the following 
morning. This keeps the load of grub 
quite light. 

Don’t waste time in complicated meth- 
ods of cooking. You can heat any canned 
food by rolling the unopened can into a 
small fire. Watch; and when the can 
bulges, take it out to prevent it from 
bursting. Holding the can with a cloth 
to avoid burns, prick with a small hole 
at first, to allow the steam to escape; 
then open in the regular way. 

Sausage and cheese are good, nour- 
ishing, quickly served foods. Some 
meats can be broiled on sticks without 
utensils. Make tea or coffee night and 
morning and buy cans of fruit juice for 
noon. I know two young fellows who 
toured the bicycle way last summer and 
ate heartily on a total outlay of 85 cents 
a day for both. 

Check the bicycle carefully to avoid 
road trouble. See that the cones are 
tight, all bearings packed in grease, 
spokes taut, and the tires good. There 
should be a small pump and puncture- 
repair kit in each party for emergency 
use. One joy of bicycle touring is its 
freedom from serious breakdown trouble. 


When you plan a bicycle-camping 
tour, avoid mountain grades and long, 


steep hills. It’s no fun pushing or lead- 
ing the bike up these. You can detect 
bad grades on the topographical maps 
procurable from the Geological Survey 
at Washington, D. C. Avoid also those 
highways that are crowded with auto- 


mobile and truck traffic; secondary 
roads are adequately paved, and far 
safer to travel. 


It’s wise to pick a place to camp before 
dark. If you must pedal after nightfall, 
your bike must be well fitted with bat- 
tery lights and glass flashers, to make 
you and your outfit visible to autoists. 

M. H. D. 
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| "LET A Coleman LANTERN 


FLOODLIGHT 


YOUR CAMP OR SPORT!” 









THE NATIONAL FAVORITE 
For Hunting, Fishing, Camping 


A fine team-mate for your best rod or 
rifle! Floodlights work or sport in bril- 
liant 100-ft. circle of bright white light. 
Ideal for camp, fishing, hunting. 

Instant lighting. Stormproof. Safety 
sealed fuel—can’t spill. Self-cleaning 
generator. Gasoline or kerosene models, 
either double or single mantle types. See 
your hardware or sporting goods dealer. 

-riced as low as $3.95. 





0B 
Big Twin-Mantle Model pout 
in-Mantle power gives iood- 
Tw the light. A rea s ss “7 
lght for big camps. etc. 

> , 


your dealer 8- 


FREE! Write for free folders 
on Coleman Lanterns and Camp 
Stoves. Address Dept. OL-109 
at nearest Coleman office. 








THE COLEMAN LAMP AND STOVE COMPANY 
Wichita, Kans. Chicago, lil. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Los Angeles, Calif. (9109) 











Your greatest 





value in 
electric plants! 
iy owners’ statements 














and actual operating a . 

re is, Kohler Elec- _— 

tr ‘lants unques- {500 watts—110-volt A.C. Other 
ti ‘ly lead the field = medels, A.C, or D.C., 800 to 
in dependable per- 10,000 watts. 

forma and long-run 

low cost. { S. Government alone uses thousands.) Com- 
pact, complete, trouble-free—and requiring only refueling 
and occasional oilling—you can install a Kohler, in any 
mall or out-of-the-way place, and then virtually ‘‘forget 


it ° Self-starting, -stopping, -regulating—generating 
standard current as needed (without fuel waste) for lights, 
radio, household appliances, pumps, small power tools. 
Constantly improved under long Kohler experience and high 


manufacturing standards. Ideal for farm, country home, 

immer cottage, camp, store, filling station, etc. Also as 
auxiliary or emergency aid to other current sources, Gaso- 
line fuel or domestic gas models—all sizes. Send for 


further details—F REE. Use coupon, post-card or letter. 


KOHLER OF KOHLER 


Electric Plants, Plumbing and Heating Equipment 
ann ame amp ae a > on aD ee aD aw aD aD anPenDeans, 
KOHLER CO., Dept. OL-M-10, Kohler, Wis. 

Send prices and copy of ‘*‘Kohler Electric Plants.” | 
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NE ever recurring question 
pops up in letters I get 
from readers. How to an- 
swer it is a problem, but 
it comes so often it cannot be side- 
tracked. Here is the typical ques- 
tion: “My fishing will be mostly 
for pan fish, but I may sometimes 
catch bass or other large fish. I 
can afford to buy only one outfit, 


and want to be sure that I get 
the right one. What length, 
weight, and type of rod shall I 
get? What line, reel, and lures? 
How shall I use whatever you 
suggest?” 

At first sight this seems easy 
to answer—except for the last sen- 
tence. I've heard fellows say, 
“Nothing hard about that. A 
7%-ft. bait or fly rod, a can of 


worms, and a bucket of minnows 
will do the trick.” They would. 
So would a cane pole with a piece 
of string tied to it. But I feel 
that our readers are interested 
in the fine points of the game 
fly and lure fishing. I assume that 
questioners such as the above 
know how to use a worm or a min- 
now, but do seek light on the best 
artificials to use and the tackle 
to use with them. 

As for the rod, a fly rod is the answer. 
The only problem is as to the best length, 
weight, and material. It is possible to 
strike an average and let it go at that. 
Some followers of the advice would be 


satisfied, and others would not. But 
such casual recommendation is not 
enough. Requirements of various in- 


dividuals vary. Consideration must be 
given to the sort of waters they fish, 
the average size of the fish in those 
waters, whether they seem to prefer 
bait or artificials, whether small or large 
lures take best, and whether there are 
any local conditions that present diffi- 
culties. 

My offhand recommendation for a pan- 
fish rod would specify a fairy wand— 
such as a 7'4-ft. split bamboo weighing 
about 2 oz. I would want it limber, real- 
ly whippy, so I could get the keenest 
possible enjoyment out of playing the 
small but sporty fish. But a little re- 
flection shows that such a rod has its 
limitations, and is unsuited to the per- 
son who must be satisfied with only 
one rod. It is not suited for wind-re- 
sisting lures and those which pull hard 
when being retrieved. It is ideal for 
perfect conditions and, strangely enough 
for a certain type of bait-fishing. For 
years I have used just such a rod in 
bait-fishing with worms and minnows, 
not only for pan fish but even for large 
bass and trout where a heavy bait, such 
as three big night crawlers on a hook, 
was needed. Live bait may be cast a 
considerable distance without the slight- 
est injury to the most delicate rod, but 
when you fish with it you should not 
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manipulate the bait or attempt to set 
the hook when a fish strikes. In fact, 
you may use a lighter-weight rod in 
live-bait fishing than when you use ar- 
tificial lures. 

So the fairy-weight rod is a grand 
tool for the person who can have more 
than one rod. But it can’t be an all-pur- 
pose rod, and it must be of the best 
quality. 

Going higher in the length and weight 
scale, how about an 8-ft., 4-oz. rod? Here 
we can get real power, yet have enough 
delicacy to make us think we have 
achieved an ideal. I used such a rod for 
years, fishing bugs and spinners in 
ponds, lakes, and streams. At the time 
I couldn't afford a bass rod, and was 
doing a lot of trout fishing, for which it 
was tops. It was all right for small 
flies and lures under conditions which 
did not call for finesse in manipulation, 
but failed miserably when large, air- 
resisting lures and finesse were needed. 
I thought my failure with bass was due 
to lack of skill rather than faulty equip- 
ment. Then one day I watched a fisher- 
man who made us all look like monkeys. 
He took bass after bass, while all we 
caught were pan fish. Of course, our 
fishing was fun but at the time we 
wanted bass. I talked to the chap, and 
he blamed our failure on our tackle. 

“Your rod is too short and light,” he 
said. “You can’t handle a lure proper- 
ly. A greater length lets you impart 
more varied action to your lure, and 
does it with less effort than your short 
and lighter-weight rod.” 

Subsequent experience proved this to 





In this Oklahoma river are both pan fish and bass, so the angler finds an all-round rod useful 


my satisfaction. The 8-ft. rod is satis- 
factory for pan fish alone, but I would 
never recommend it for all-round work. 

Perhaps, then, a 9-ft. rod will be the 
ideal compromise. I experimented with 
it, and found it better than the 8-ft. rod 
for bass, but not so pleasant to use for 
pan fish. It seemed to fit neither the 
one nor the other, so finally I bought a 
914-ft., 5%4-0z. rod. It was a beautiful 
rod, with plenty of power yet limber and 
full of life. At first it seemed a bit 
heavy and tiring to me, but I gradually 
came to like it better than anything else 
for this work, and it surely did make 
a great difference in successful manip- 
ulation of both surface and underwater 
lures. Strangely enough, it gave more 
pleasure when using it for pan fish than 
any rod I had yet used except the little 
fairy. This was because the entire rod 
was alive, from grasp to tip top. There 
were no dead spots to make it feel like 
a bean pole, or weak spots to make it 
feel like a weeping willow. 

During my many years of fishing I 
have acquired many rods, of all lengths, 
weights, and prices. The 9%-ft. rod is 
still my favorite—or at least the action 
is. Besides the original I have two 
duplicates. Here I seem to have found 
my ideal combination pan-fish and bass 
rod. Sometimes I find the same action 
in a 914-footer weighing 6% oz. or more, 
but for every one with the right feel 
there are hundreds which lack it. That’s 
why it is so hard to recommend rods. 
The best that can be done is to designate 
lengths and possible weights. The rest 

(Continued on page 97) 
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Tackle for the One-Rod Man 


(Continued from page 96) 


must be left to your own knowledge or 
to the sound judgement of your rod 
supplier. 

Summing up, then: for a strictly pan- 
fish rod, an 8-footer weighing from 3% 
to 4% oz.; for small-stream, combination 
pan fishing and short casting for bass, 
i rod 8% ft., 4% to 5 oz.; for general all- 
round use on lake and stream, a rod 
91% ft., 5% to 6% oz. 

Some advocate stiffness in a rod, and 
claim that an 8-ft. stiff rod will do a bet- 
ter job than a limber one of 9% ft. Per- 
haps it will, if the longer rod is a buggy 
whip. Personally, I get greater pleasure 
and do better work with a limber yet 
resilient 9%-ft. rod than with a stiff 
though resilient 8-footer—largely be- 
cause of the way the 915-footer handles 
a lure after the cast has been made. 


S FOR lures, it is not suprising that 

so many write me that they are con- 
fused when they attempt to make a se- 
lection. There are hundreds of lures 
and each is supposed to be the best. But 
it’s not so hard to pick as you might 
think. Most of the lures made by re- 
liable manufacturers are O.K. Just 
make a wise selection of types, colors, 
actions, and shapes. Don’t duplicate. 
That is, if you buy one color, shape, or 
type from one manufacturer, don’t get 
the same from another. Get something 
entirely different. 

Wet flies being comparatively inex- 
pensive, you may spread yourself a bit 
here. For pan fish may choice for gen- 
eral colorations (not patterns) is as fol- 
lows: yellow, sizes 6, 8, 10, and 12; black, 
sizes 8, 10, 12, and 14; blue-gray, sizes 6, 
8, 10, and 12; scarlet, sizes 6, 8, and 10; 
white, sizes 6, 8, and 10. Colors named 


| are those which predominate. For in- 
| stance, in selecting scarlet, the Par- 
| machene Belle will do. This is both 


scarlet and white, with a dash of yel- 

low, but the effect is scarlet. Follow 

this idea when selecting other colors. 

Get some of these flies with ringed hooks 

for spinner fishing, and some with 
| turned-down or up eyes for regular wet- 
fly fishing. Also, get a few nymphs of 
rather somber coloring. 

The spinners should be lightweight, 
and I prefer those not larger than a 
5.-in. blade. All metals are good—cop- 
per, nickel, silver, brass, and gold plate. 
Also white enamel and pearl. Take 
your pick. Generally, if the fish will 
take any spinner they will take it in any 
color. The same applies to shape. Usu- 
ally I fish with any that I happen to 
have on hand. Sometimes, though, one 
particular shape proves the best, and 
this may be any one of the several dis- 
| tinetly different shapes used in making 
| Spoons or spinners. On the whole, I pre- 
| fer the shape that’s slightly oblong. It 

is only occasionally that you will need 

any other than your one favorite. 
Lastly, let’s consider surface bugs. 
They should be chosen first for light- 
ness in weight, and secondarily for their 
floatability. The better they float, the 
easier they are manipulated. Their size 
may vary from that of a finger nail to 
the small-bass size. It is always well to 
have some lures in the bass sizes. I 
don’t believe that color is very import- 
ant in a surface lure, but I do find each 
of the following necessary at times: 
gray, white, yellow, and black. Of 
course, most of these colors are com- 


— 


bined with others, but here I name the 
predominating one. Contrasting colors 
make most lures more effective. Shapes 
may vary all the way from a dragon-fly 
type to a frog type. It is important to 
discover, if you can, the best way to 
manipulate any particular shape. Slow- 
ness is usually a real asset. 

Most pan-fish enthusiasts don’t con- 
sider the leader important. I think it 
very important. A coarse leader with 
a small, lightly dressed fly will kill the 
very delicacy that makes for success, 
Most anglers, also, claim that a 3-ft. 
leader is long enough when fishing for 
pan fish. But a longer, tapered leader 
—say a 9-ft. one tapering to 2X (.008)— 
will cause your fly to appear more de- 
tached and alive. If you don’t believe 
this, why use any leader at all? If we 
believe that we must deceive the fish, 
then we must believe that the more 
invisible the connection between the 
angler and the lure, the better the 
chance of catching fish. All true an- 
glers keenly desire to make their lures 
or flies appear natural, so that the fish 
will want them. Any item of tackle 
that will aid in this is obviously a valu- 
able ally. 

Often I have seen anglers with fine, 
long leaders making good catches of fish 
while those with short, coarse leaders 
caught nothing. Explanation that the 
leader is responsible for the difference 
is usually received skeptically, and luck 
often given as the true reason. Many 
times when I have happened to be one 
of these successful fishermen I knew 
that some of those not successful were 
better casters than I, so I feel sure that 
the leader was mainly responsible for 
the difference. 

Pan fish may not be so wary as trout, 
though sometimes they seem to be, but 
the larger ones require considerable 
skill and thought to catch. Taking ad- 
vantage of every favorable factor is 
sure to help you fill your creel.—Ray 
Bergman. 


Wisconsin Wars Against Carp 


ISCONSIN is warring against the 
despised and destructive carp, with 
the aid of the Works Progress Adminis- 
tration. Crews of fishermen in boats and 
barges lay enormous nets, nearly a mile 
long and 50 ft. deep, and big hauls of 
carp result. The federal government has 
allocated one million dollars to this 
work, and 21 crews in 18 counties are 
actively engaged in making good carp 
out of bad ones. In less than a year 
more than 4,500,000 lb. of the fish have 
been removed from Wisconsin waters. 
At Lake Kegonsa one haul brought in 
half a million pounds of carp, and it 
took the crew three days to unload them 
from the net. As few persons want to 
eat them, the best use to be found so far 
for the captured fish is as fertilizer. 
Carp were introduced into Wisconsin 
in 1883, and spread rapidly. They are 
vegetarians. The damage they do comes 
from their habit of rooting through the 
vegetation for the plant roots on which 
they feed. As game fish spawn in the 
weeds and marshes along the lake 
shores, and as such locations are the 
favored feeding grounds of the carp, 
much spawn is eaten or buried in the 
muck. Destroying the carp results in 
an early improvement in the fishing. 
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No. 1993L .Light 
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PERSONAL 


Are you the wise, far- 
sighted type that can 
smile while others boil? 
You are...and you can... 
‘Prestone” 


if you use 


Brand anti-freeze. It does 
not boil away. Contains 
NO alcohol...No glycerine. 


(SEE PAGES 54 AND 65) 
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No More Curling of Hooks; Keeps Gut 
Straight; Holds 60 Hooks; Ends Tangling; 
Rust Resistant; 2 Cadmium Plated Springs; 
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O UNTO OTHERS 
as you would have 
them do unto you” is 
as applicable to the 
sport of fishing as to 
anything else. To live 
up to the Golden Rule 
will be a help to any- 
one in becoming a suc- 
cessful angler. If you honestly 
deavor to help someone else, instead of 
trying to outdo him, many of the stum- 
bling blocks to success miraculously dis- 
appear. To help others means that you 
automatically help yourself. In this way 
both helped and helper benefit. 
Fred E. Locke, of the zodlogy depart- 
ment of Ohio State University, writes: 
“In a recent issue of OuTpDooR Lire I no- 


en- 


ticed a question concerning the sore 
mouths of bass during the spawning 
season. I have made observations on 


the habits of smallmouth bass in Ohio 
during and after the spawning season. 
I have had occasion to note their condi- 
tion during the latter part of the spawn- 
ing period, in which there was a high 
percentage of the males infected with 
the fungus Saprolegnia. The infection 
seemed to be localized about the mouth 
and anal fin, which no doubt resulted 
from the loss of the mucous membrane 
of these areas during the activities of 
nest construction. However, this has 
not been a general condition. An ex- 
ceptionally high temperature prevailed 
at that time, which probably stimulated 
the fungus growth.” 


ANGLERS 


Tournament Bait Casting Outfit 


Question: Where can I obtain a tournament 
bait-casting rod and reel? What are the length 
and weight of this rod?—D. W.., III. 


Answer: In tournament bait casting, you 
may use what rod you wish. However, if you 
are casting in the various classes you will need 
rods for the different purposes. For instance: 
for accuracy in the '%-oz. lures you will need a 
stiffer rod than for accuracy in '%4-oz. lures. In 
the distance events, 54-0oz. lures come into use. 
Any of the rod manufacturers would be glad to 


recommend rods for the different events. Also, 
for light lures, you need a free-spool reel. This 
may also be used for the heavier lures, but it 


is not necessary. In fact, you might do better 
as far as accuracy is concerned with a regular 
level-wind bait-casting reel not having the free- 
spool feature.—R. B. 


Brown vs. Brook Trout 


Question: We have a river in our county 
which in the past has been a fairly good trout 
stream. Recently, in spite of several stockings, 
it has become quite unproductive, and some 
of the members of our fish-and-game associa- 
tion feel we should stock with brown trout. 
Others feel that, if we do this, what little ‘“‘red- 
spot” fishing we have left would be spoiled 
Will the brown trout drive out our native trout? 
Are they very inferior as a game fish? Are 
they as good to eat?—E. L., Maine. 


Answer: I would not express any opinion as 
to whether you should stock your stream with 
brown trout unless I knew the case history and 
had a season's data on water temperatures, etc. 
I don't believe that browns chase out the brook 
trout, but rather that by the time the brown 
trout are put in a stream the native is on the 
wane. Personally, I like the brown very much. 





~ 


It is often advantageous to have your 
fly and leader sink readily For years 
we have recognized this fact, and used 
mud and what not for the purpose. Now 
there are several products on the market 


to be used for this purpose. 
a 
K. Smith of New York is building 
up a real reputation at Lake Traverse 
in Algonquin Park, Ontario. 3eside 


of good 
same fish more 
smallmoutt 
P. K. waited 


consistently making catches 
sized fish, he catches the 
than once. Take that big 
directly in front of camp. 
until he weighed 4 lb. and then caught 
him. The fish was weighed by Irv 
Strong and returned to the water. He 
had a deformed jaw—a piece had beer 
torn off and the scar was very pro 
nounced. The following year P. K 
caught the bass again. This time it 
weighed 414 lb. Now everyone wait 
ing for P. K. to take the fish again. It 
should recognize Smith by this time. 
In these days, when so much informa 
tion is dispensed as entertainment, we 
are likely to neglect worth-while read 
ing and our own powers of observatior 
When observing nature at work you au 


is 


tomatically assimilate knowledge with 
out any effort, if you have the interest 
needed to give you patience. In read 
ing, a nugget of information may be re 
read, memorized, and later used in ac 
tual practice. Combine reading witl 
your practical experiences on lake and 
stream, and you will get continuall) 
more value from each.—R. B 


QUERIES 


He is a wise old fellow, and where surface fox 
is plentiful he is a much better riser to a dr 
fly than the brookie. As with brookies, the fight 
ing qualities of the individual varies; on th 
whole he is inclined to make harder runs, b 
doesn’t have the bulldog tenacity of the for 
tinalis. In my opinion, browns are far inferi 
to brookies as an item of food.—R. B. 
Catfish Baits 

Question: I have been told that a half 
hatched chick or any rotten thing is good f 
catching catfish. Is that true? I have use 


but would like 
Is the best fis! 


2—J. S., Til. 


night crawlers with good results 
to try a different kind of bait 
ing after sunset or after sunrise 


that any rotten thing 
Coagulated chicken blo 


Answer: It is true 
good for catfish bait. 


is also very good. However cats will als 
take worms, crawfish, or anything else edib 
I have an idea that your catfish are the ord 
nary yellow cats and bullheads; and worms ar 
cut minnows are excellent baits f them. As 
rule, after sunset is best for catfish, but the 


may be taken during the day in many waters.- 


R. B. 


Reel and Line for Heavy Rod 


Question: I have received a 634-0z., 9%%4-ft 
fly rod as a gift. It is recommended for dry-f 
and spinner fishing. What kind of line and re 


should be used?—P. D. B., Pa 


Answer: I would say that y have entire 
too much rod for dry-fly trout fishing. It wou 
make a good bass-bug and spinner rod. If th 





rod has normal backbone for its sngth ar 
weight, I would advise a G-B-G double-tapere 
or a C level line. The reel does not matter mu 


as long as it is large enough to carry the ne 
essary line.—R 
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Rocky Mountain Whitey 


(Continued from page 21) 


it onto the line on one of the poles. Then, 
using a piece of gut that tested five 
pounds less than the strength of the 
leader, he attached a slender sinker of 
soft lead, about four inches long, and 
cylindrical—slightly thinner than a pen- 
cil. 

“You get some tough hang-ups when 
you fish on the bottom of this river,” 
George explained. “Make the sinker tie- 
up the weakest part of your rig, so you 


won't lose the whole works when you 
hang. And don’t use an egg-shaped 
sinker. When that kind drops down be- 


tween the rocks it stays there, and you 
break your rig trying to get it loose.” 


E LOOPED a snelled hook (No. 10 

Sneck) on each of the two dropper 
loops, which were tied to slant back 
toward the rod, as all dropper loops 
should. Otherwise they wrap around the 
leader when the current seizes them, 
and lose all freedom of movement. 

George piled both of our green scor- 
pions on the upper hook, and garnished 
the leading hook with a big, fat, hard- 
shelled black scorp. “The fish don’t like 
the black ones,” he said, “but we might 
as well have the hook covered.” 

He stripped off about twelve yards of 
line ani let it lie on the ice at his feet. 
Some six feet of baited line hung from 
the end of the pole. Pole in his right 
hand, butt resting under his elbow, line 
between the thumb and forefinger of his 
left hand, he began to move the sus- 
pended weight gently, so that it swung 
like a pendulum between him and the 
river. . 

“This is the way it’s done,” he said, 
and released the line exactly when its 
swing was farthest away. The sinker 
arched up and away across the stream, 
trailing leader and line behind. Being 
as heavy as lead, it sank immediately to 
the bottom, even in that swift, deep wa- 
ter. It touched above, and slightly be- 
yond, the place where George thought 
the whitefish would be lying—a good 
forty-foot cast, if such a thing can be 
called a cast. 

“You'll catch a trout there, sure as 
hell,” I said. In summer time, I knew, 
it would have sheltered the best trout in 
the stream. 

“Watch and see,” 

The scorpions on George's line were 
bumping along the bottom, swinging 
down with the current, quartering across 
the place where he thought the whitefish 
would be lying, exactly as in worm- 
fishing for trout. 

“In winter, trout 


said George. 


like the deep, still 
holes,” George said. “You hardly ever 
find them in the riffiles.”. He worked his 
line and rod to free the sinker from the 


grasp of sunken rocks. “And on the 
other hand, you don’t find whitefish in 
still water in wintertime. They’re on 
the riffles and Suddenly his pole 
arched. 

“Wow! Look at ’im go! Look at the 
way he’s bending this cane! I said I'd 
show you how to do it—but I never 
thought I’d get one on my first cast!” 


George played the fish until it turned on 
its back, and then slid it out on the ice. 
He picked up the fish, took the headache 
stick out of his pouch, and cracked old 
Coregonus across the back of the neck. 
“You get ready to try it,” he suggested 
as he weighed the fish on the pocket 
scale. A pound and a half, it came to. 


= — -_ 
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“He took the black scorpion,” I com- 
mented as I gingerly picked up the most 
hellish-looking one in the bait box. 

“Yeah, he did,’’ George returned. “He 
must've been color-blind.” 

I took the rod and rebaited the hook 

with a black one. I cast out to the 
good spot, let the sinker touch the bot- 
tom and come bouncing down with the 
current. Nothing happened. I tried it 
again—a dozen times. Then I worked 
out a strip cast. 

I peeled a bunch of line from the reel 
and let it lie at my feet as it fell. Grasp- 
ing the leader between the thumb and 
first finger of my right hand, I swung 
the sinker round and round, as a calf 
roper swings a lariat. When it got up a 
good momentum, I turned it loose and 
watched it soar out over the water 
After a few tries I put one almost across 
the river. But nothing happened. 

“We better go get some more green 
scorpions,” George said at last. 

Up the river we ran across a couple 
of fellows fishing—friends of George's 
They had one fish and a can of green 
scorpions, some of which they gave us 

Back at our hole, I insisted on keeping 
a black bait on one hook, just for luck 
Presently I got a bite. After a while I 
got another, and at last I got a fish. He 
weighed a pound and a quarter and had 
taken the green scorpion. We neve! 
caught another fish on a black one 

Up to now the sun had been shining 
brightly. I couldn’t believe that the wa- 
ter’s temperature was below freezing 
How could it be, when the river was 
running? But now the sun was sinking 
low. Cold rose up out of the river and 
sent icy hands feeling around our necks 
and down into the secret places of ou! 
spines. It made a man want to go home 

But no man would go, because the fish 
had started biting. They kept on biting 
until darkness came down the valley 
and the cold turned hands into clubs, so 
I could not tie a leader. Some of the fish 
we had caught froze stiff as cordwood 
before we lost the last of our sinkers 
and started home through the snow 


HAWING out before a blazing wood 
fire in George's living room, questions 


rose in my mind. “Why such heavy 
poles? It'd be a lot more fun 

“That’s just a hang-over from meat 
fishing days,” he interrupted. “We can 
easily figure out a lighter rig.” 

“What about the difference between 


>? 


green scorps and black ones‘ 
“It’s a matter of tenderness, I suspect 
Black scorps have hard shells. Green 
ones are soft. Wouldn’t you rather eat 
a soft-shelled crab than a hard one’ 
The fire crackled cheerfully before u 
Somewhere in the back part of the houss 
a smell of cooking rose. I whiffed, and 
knew that somebody had opened the 
door on an oven full of New Year turkey 
and dressing. Heat revived me at last 
“What a helluva time for an open sea 
son on fish,” I ruminated. 
“Well, I'm not so sure,” 
“You see, these whitefish are better eat 
ing in winter. Better sport, too. They're 
in their prime at this time of year. Hard 
as nails, from bucking that fast current 
Fat and firm and fun! It’s the only 
time of year they’re that way.” 
“T guess that’s true,” I said, convinced 
at last. “Whitefish from White River! 
We started the New Year right!” 


George said 
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“Biggest Ever Taken 


Dear Fred: 

"Got this 7 lb. large mouth, 
March 27, in Lake of the Ozarks. 
Had it frozen in a cake of ice and 
exhibited in my tap room. Hun- 
dreds of sportsmen who saw it said 
it is the biggest ever taken in these 
parts. Got picture in Springfield, 
St. Louis and Kansas City papers. 
The No. | Hawaiian Wiggler was 
the bait. | could have sold a hun- 
dred that day.” 

Jim Alexander, Springfield, Mo. 


Hawalian 
Wiggler 


~ / 
a i 


No.1. 





oz., 75c. Extra Skirts—25c ~ 
40 Tails ‘‘a million wiggles" 
This is the deep running member 
of the sensational Hawaiian Wig- 
gler Family. She gets bass and pike 
in deep water and doesn't hang up. 
Try her yourself! You'll love the way 
she wiggles thru rocks and snags 
and grabs those big bass! 
FRED ARBOGAST © 147 North St, Akron, 0. 
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What ls a Game Fish? 


HIS department has re- 
ceived so many letters ask- 
ing “What is a game fish?” 
that we have not only 
given the matter considerable 
thought but have asked for 
the opinions of many expert 
fishermen upon the subject. 

The general reply is “A 
game fish is one that puts up a 
good fight.” Not so bad—until 
you analyze it, and ask: “What 
is a good fight? Is it a lengthy, 
dogged one, or a short, snappy 
one, with action all the way?” 

If it’s the former, a carp in- 
habiting brackish water might 
be considered a game fish. For 
on light tackle he will go 
slouching along the bottom in 
an utterly boorish manner, pay- 
ing but scant attention to the 
angler on the surface who is 
frantically endeavoring to call 
the fish's attention to the fact 
that he is hooked. 

If it’s the latter, a shad might 
qualify, because if you succeed 
in hooking one, the resulting 
display of aquatic acrobatics is 
something at which to marvel 
—while it lasts. 

Leander J. McCormick, who 
wrote “Fishing Round the 
World” (and a more interesting account 
of fishing adventures was never penned), 
also looked into this all-absorbing topic. 
He quotes from the Oxford Dictionary: 
“Game fish—a fish which affords sport 
to the angler in its capture.” In our 
estimation, Oxford should have done 
better than that. Many a porgy—aye, 
even many a flounder—has afforded us 
sport on light tackle, yet we should turn 
a deaf ear to the claim of either porgy 
or flounder to a place in the select circle 
of game fish. 

The definition contributed by that 
eminent authority, the late Charles 
Frederick Holder, was that “game fish 
must be edible and hard fighters on rod 
and reel.” If we agree with Holder we 
immediately dismiss the claims of mar- 
lin, sailfish, and tarpon; for whereas no 
one can dispute their virtues as doughty 
fighters they are distinctly below par 
as table delicacies. 

The most amusing requirement sub- 
mitted was that a game fish must have 
an adipose fin. The salmon has this fin, 
it is true; but so also has the humble 
catfish, or bullpout, and the wildest 
stretch of imagination could not con- 
ceive of a place for this bewhiskered 
mud prober in any list of game fish. 

Still another opinion is that all game 
fish must be surface fighters. If this be 
so, then the tuna is eliminated 
verdict would be disputed by many. 
Again, the claim that game fish must be 
predatory is unsound, for the fact is 
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which, 





that two recognized species of game 
fish, namely bonefish and permit, con- 
fine their diet to small Crustacea found 
on the ocean bottom. 

Most of those to whom we have gone 
with our vexatious problem have con- 
sidered solely a fish’s strength and its 
ability to test tackle, and they mention 
the tuna or the wahoo. This latter places 
its reliance on a terrific burst of speed, 
through which tactics it frequently 
escapes. 

Some species appear to use their 
brains in seeking to defeat the angler, 
and the numerous artifices they employ 
render his problem more difficult—a fact 
not generally appreciated by those who 
consider the question. Take the tarpon, 
for instance. Not only are his specialized 
leaps calculated to break the line, but 
the whiplike motion of his head may 
dislodge the hook unless it is too deeply 
imbedded in his bony jaws. Hook a 
tarpon in a narrow stream or estuary, 
bordered by mangroves, and he will not 
hesitate to foul the line among the 
tangled roots. Failing this, he will leap 
into the branches and in his crashing 
descent, accompanied by a shower of 
twigs and leaves, he'll either break the 
line or leave your hook suspended some- 
where in the dense foliage. 

Or take the bonefish, which makes 
the most of any slight obstruction on 
the bottom. Frequently there is sharp- 
pointed coral on the flats where he feeds. 
When hooked, he will rush _ straight 


away until he passes one of 
these coral clumps, then turn 
at right angles so as to draw 
the line across the ragged edge 

the result being history, or 
mystery, whichever way you 
choose to regard it. 

Again, the great thrashing 
leaps of the marlin are em- 
ployed in the hope that the 
weight of his falling body will 
sever the line. Frequently a 
marlin will wind the leader 
corkscrew-fashion about its 
snout, and liberate itself forth- 
with. The same is true of 
broadbill swordfish. 

This, then, is artifice as con- 
trasted with mere brute force, 
and should be granted the con- 
sideration that is its due. 

Owing to their natural wari- 
ness, certain game fish are hard 
to hook. But we are not in- 
clined to place too much im- 
portance on this feature, for 
there are other fish, not in the 
least gamy, which show an ex- 
asperating indifference to either 
lure or bait. 

It is pertinent, however, to 
investigate the element of 
tackle, for it has a decided 
bearing on the question as to 
what constitutes a game fish. For in- 
stance, a dolphin taken on tackle suit- 
able for marlin would not be able to 
give a good account of himself. Con- 
versely, a 10-lb. bluefish taken on a fly 
rod does not meet with sufficient resist- 
ance to call forth his tremendous re- 
serves of strength and nervous energy, 
and he becomes exhausted before he has 
really been aroused to fighting pitch. 

Fish hooked in vital parts, and thus 
robbed through pain and loss of blood 
of much of their stamina, are frequent- 
ly misjudged. A fish hooked in either 
the gills or stomach succumbs in a com- 
paratively short time. A marlin, though 
recognized as a terrific fighter, will give 
up immediately when hooked in the 
eye; whereas certain other fish, hooked 
foul (but not in a vital spot), will wage 
a far more strenuous battle than when 
held in the normal manner. 

The historic set-to between Mrs. Oli- 
ver Cromwell Grinnell and a broadbill 
swordfish, which lasted more than 20 
hours, still forms a conversational topic 
when deep-sea anglers meet. Mrs. Grin- 
nell’s fish was hooked between the eyes. 
From 11 a.m., throughout the afternoon, 
and all during the ensuing night the 
contest was waged. At dawn the great 
fish appeared on the surface and, to the 
angler’s dismay, began feeding on a 
passing school of mackerel. At 9 o’clock, 
however, his heart gave out and he 
sank, dead, to the bottom. 

(Continued on page 101) 
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FOR BIG GAME FISH 


irs THe PENN “SENATOR”! 


World’s record Tuna 864 Ibs. taken 
on 16/0 ‘‘Senator,’’ 7 sizes 4/0 to 
16 /0—$18.50 to $100.00. Over 60 
models of Penn salt water reels from 
$1.50 up. Send for free catalog. 


PENN FISHING TACKLE MFG. CO, 
Dept. O-109, 159 W. Lehigh Ave., Phila., Pa. 























Book of 


FORMULAS 


A wonderful manual 
of unusual information 
that is hard to find 
when you need it. For 
household, shop, lab- 
oratory. Formulas, rec- 
ipes, methods and 
secret processes. Make 
your own beverages, glues, cements, 
cleaners, polishes, enamels, paints, cos- 
metics, dyes, inks, toothpastes, soaps, sil- 
ver and nickle plate, metal alloys, photo 
chemicals, oils, lubricants—and scores of 
articles for home use or for founding 
your own business through making and 
selling. Full cloth bound $1.00. 


OUTDOOR LIFE, Dept. 109 
353 Fourth Ave. New York, N. Y. 

















WOODWORKER’S 
Turning & Joining 
MANUAL 


This new manual is writ- 
ten especially for the man 
who likes to make things 
in his own home with 
power tools. Tells what 
power machinery you 
will need to turn out 
beautifully finished fur- 
How to use the cross cut saw, ripsaw, 











niture. 
miter saw, jointer, and band saw. How to bore 
and mortise by machinery. 

Scraping method of wood turning fully explained 
—how to turn a plain cylinder, smooth cylinder, 
how to use a skew chisel to square ends, how to 
make shoulder cuts, taper cuts, convex and con- 


cave cuts. How to make a tilt-top table, occa- 
sional table, reeding and fluting, faceplate and 
chuck turning, turning rings, veneering. How to 
make the surface perfect, how to apply stain, 
wood fillers, finishes—wax, oil, shellac, varnish, 
lacquer. 

Also, how to equip your home workshop, what 
hand tools you will need in addition to power 
machinery. All about wood joints 

Complete working diagrams with step-by-step 
instructions for intricate designs in cabinet mak- 
ing, 236 illustrations, 192 pages, full cloth bound, 
only $1.00 C.O.D. Send order WITH NO 
MONEY for WOODWORKER'S TURNING 
AND JOINING MANUAL. Pay postman $1.00 
plus few cents postage when book arrives. 


OUTDOOR LIFE—Dept. 109 
353 Fourth Ave. New York, N.Y. 
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What Is a Game Fishe 


(Continued from page 100) 


While trolling off the Florida coast, I 
once hooked a fish registering such 
stout resistance that I was compelled to 
request the captain to put the 45-ft 
cruiser into reverse until I was directly 
over the fish, and could apply strenuous 
pumping tactics. I finally brought to 
the surface a 4-lb. bonito which was 
hooked through the back fin. 

Opinion has been swayed in many in- 
stances by a fish’s natural ferocity, as 
exhibited by the barracuda and numer- 
ous species of sharks. These fish are 
not only predators but cowardly 
sins as well, and in most cases lack 
stamina and courage. If the fighting 
ability of a barracuda could match his 
teeth and his murderous characteristics, 
he would be a fish worthy of any an- 
gler’s efforts. He contents himself, how- 
ever, with several rushes and, at times, 
a fairly spectacular leap, and then per- 
mits himself to be hauled into the boat 
in an exhausted condition. 


assas 


OME sharks stage a creditable show. 

These include the blue, the mackerel, 
the black-tipped, and of course the 
mako, which not only tops the list of 
sharks but deserves high ranking among 
game fish. 

After exhaustive research, we find 
that the definition submitted by Leande: 
J. McCormick cannot be equaled. “A 
game fish,” he says, “is one which, by 
swimming or artifice, defends itself ade- 
quately, when hooked, against the skill 
of an angler using appropriate tackle.” 

Here is our list of game fish, selected 
through data compiled over some years 
of experience with the various 
noted. We are aware that our choice 
will meet with considerable disapproval 
Some there will be who will say that we 
are too niggardly in our choice; others 
will criticize us for making an inappro- 
priate selection. That is as it should be 
The list is that of one man, and it has 
not yet been approved by either the 
Senate or the House. The sequence of 
appearance is not in the order of su- 
periority, but is merely a convenient 
listing: 


sorts 


Sailfish 
Dolphin 
False Albacore 
Striped Bass 
Channel Bass 
Permit 
Bonefish 
C. Blackburn 


Swordfish 
Mako 
Tarpon 
Tuna 
Bluefish 
Wahoo 
Marlin 
Miller 


Good Bimini Season 


The taking of so many large fish in 
the waters around Bimini, in the Baha 
mas, this season, not only is assurance 
of an undiminished supply but indicates 
the island’s popularity. 

Not many years ago the first marlin 
taken there was weighed at the harbor’'s 
historic pier. Then the great tuna, and 
an occasional swordfish, were discov- 
ered, and Bimini became an angler’s 
Mecca. The world’s record bonefish,13", 
lb., was caught there too. 

A few years ago the island was rather 
difficult of access; but today an angler 
can finish his breakfast leisurely in 
Miami, step aboard one of the planes 
that run on regular schedule, lunch in 
3imini, and be out on the water by early 
afternoon. And before evening falls he 
may have a marlin or tuna to weigh in 





THE MANUFACTURERS OF 


REELS 4, Ocean City 


SPONSOR A NEW SPORT 


SHARK FISHING 


—is ay d ly being recognized by experts as real 


game fishir ng—thanks to the campaign we have 
been conducting to recognize this fish as such. 
To prove share will give you all the thrills of 


any other big game fish, we are offering 


$2,000.00 IN PRIZES 


FOR THE LARGEST SHARKS 
CAUGHT with ROD and REEL 
saees are 44 Prizes, divided into the three coastal 

ctions, and the contest is open to all fishermen. 
Pl enty of opportunity to land a valuable prize. 


SEND FOR FREE ENTRY 
FRE ——BLANKS AND FREE FOLDER 
ON SHARK FISHING 


PANAMA REEL 









LONG KEY 
REEL 


A popular 


¥ é fr 
$20.00. 


BAY CITY 
REEL 


Famous star drag 
reel Now ! le 





SEE THEM AT YOUR DEALER 
Send for Free Catalog 


OCEAN CITY MFG. CO. 


1345 NOBLE STREET + PHILADELPHIA, PA 





















America’s Finest, 
Most Powerful 


ELECTRIC Lantern! 


80 to 100 HOURS LIGHT 
On One 6-Volt Dry Battery 
@ Two lights on a double ac- 
tion switch. 800 ft. spot beam 
from front reflector; broad 
floodlight from top. Handle 
nbreakable lens, 
644” hig h. At sport, hard- 
ware, electrical dealers or 
write for literature. $3 

DELTA ELECTRIC COMPANY 
2100W. 33rd St. Marion, ind. 













GOKEY. BOTTE SAUVAGE | 


“The best siasent eth mg the wertd”” 
Manutectured Since 1850 
Water-Proof, Genuine Pac Moccasin, Hand Sewed, 
Meds to Measure. A pound he 





average b« « to put 
to catct Ankle rap holds boot in place, 
ACCEP Pl NO IMITATIONS! Get the oriair “4 suey 
Bott " riting for measure ar 
and F wear Catalo 

GOKEY c OMPANY 
Dept.15 St. Paul, Minnesota 
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Are Seetienets Killers? 


months ago a reader of this 
wrote in for informa- 

tion concerning the character- 

istics of greyhounds and other 
canine speedsters, and their use as sport- 
ing dogs. He was especially interested 
in the practical value of greyhounds for 
capturing and killing coyotes on the 
prairies of his home state, Wyoming. 
In my answer to his queries I made the 
assertion that purebreds of this breed 
were less courageous killers than those 
crossed with other hounds—wolfhounds, 
for example—and added that, in my 


FEW 
magazine 


opinion, the average Simon-pure grey- 
hound could not, under normal condi- 
tions, catch and kill a coyote single- 
handed, or, to be exact, single-pawed. 
This statement, printed in the Dog 
Questions column, brought to my desk 


interesting letter from J. G. 
Strong, of Dallas, Tex. Mr. Strong, who 
frankly admits he has never run a dog 
of any breed on coyotes or seen anyone 
else do it, writes that he has a number 
of friends who regularly do so, and that 


a very 


their experiences run contrary to the 
opinion I expressed in print. 
His letter reads in part: “Naturally 


lots of my friends keep packs of dogs to 
run coyotes with. They all assure me 
that a well-bred greyhound of sufficient 
size can easily kill an average coyote.” 

I do not question this for a moment. 
Like Mr. Strong, I have never run a 
greyhound on coyote and have never 
seen it done. But I too have a number 
of friends who have indulged in that 
sport for years, and for whose opinions 
I have great respect. It’s just possible 
yours truly and the gentleman from 
Texas are not barking up exactly the 
Same tree. 

To begin with, there are several ex- 
pressions in his letter that seem to me 
highly significant. The first is the word 
“packs.” In my answer to the corre- 
spondent from Wyoming I wrote: “I 
doubt if a single greyhound will catch 
and kill a coyote, but I believe a number 
of them, when working together, will do 
so when they learn the game and un- 
derstand how to play it.” 

Returning now to the statement of 
Mr. Strong, his use of the word “packs” 
implies, I think, that he and I are not 
so very far apart after all, since it is 
pretty well established that a number 
of greyhounds, running as a pack, can 
do what a lone dog, running on his own, 
might fail to accomplish. For this whole 
subject, taken literally or figuratively, 
has a catch in it-—-the catching of the 
coyote, which is naturally necessary be- 
fore the little brown streak of the 
prairies can be given the final works. 

Which is why the reply to my original 
correspondent contained the phrase 
“catch and kill” instead of the one word 
“kill.” As a matter of fact, the team- 
work of a bunch of greyhounds in out- 
footing, outwitting and surrounding run- 
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ning quarry is truly astonishing. I agree 
100 percent that, given the advantage of 
this preliminary teamwork, a single dog 
may do the actual catching and killing 
of the fastest coyote in Wyoming or any 
other state. Yet I still maintain the av- 
erage greyhound is incapable of turning 
the trick without the able assistance of 
his gang. Red Grange made many a 
touchdown by means of a long run 
through a broken field, during which 
not a single opponent so much as laid a 
hand on him; but it was the grand 
blocking of his team mates that made 
the spectacular solo stunt possible. 
Then too, there is a phrase in the let- 
ter from Dallas that will bear watching: 
the three words “of sufficient size.” The 
writer is exceedingly fair and square in 
recognizing this little joker, and his 
comments on the subject are very much 
to the point. He states that the modern 
greyhound differs greatly from his an- 
cestors of song and story in a number 
of important respects. Among these are 
weight and strength. The breeding of 
these dogs for track racing, so he says, 
has developed a type far heavier and 
more rugged than the greyhound of 
even of a decade ago. Instead of the re- 
fined 50 or 60-pounders of other days, 
we now have big husky fellows weigh- 
ing well over 70 lb. Twenty or even 10 
lb. of added weight makes a deal of dif- 
ference in the damage a human fighter 
can do, and it’s no less important to a 
dog. I see no logical reason to doubt 
that a 70 or 75-lb. bruiser could and 
would kill his coyote in jig time if he 





could catch it. I still stick to that all- 
important “if.” Allow me that, and the 
bone which brother Strong and I are 
picking becomes the floating rib of a 
sardine, or something equally small. 
But to me the most enlightening part 
of Mr. Strong’s letter deals with his own 
experiences. Courteously but emphat- 
ically he takes issue with the latter part 
of my assertion in the Dog Questions 
column to the effect that “wolfhounds 
or wolfhound and greyhound crossed 
are about as fast as purebred grey- 
hounds, and are more vicious killers.” 
According to Mr. Strong, that “vicious” 
angle may have been true at one time, 
when, as he says, greyhounds were “a 
pretty weak bunch,” but he speaks right 


out in meeting to say that up-to-date 
racing stock is something else again; 
also that he knows what he’s talking 


about because he breeds and owns these 
modern dogs. 

“We bring our dogs up,” he declares, 
“to have plenty of guts by training 
them on live cats—tough old toms, too 

and if you think those greyhounds 
won't fight, just bring a fighting dog 
into a pen and watch them go to it. One 
of my hounds has pulled two strange 
dogs bodily through my hog-wire fence 
since the first of the year and polished 
them off plenty. One of these strangers 
was easily as big as a coyote and the 
other weighed around 35 lb. In addition 
to this, a 60-lb. brood bitch of mine 
killed a pit bull through the wire with- 
out ever leaving her pen. Only yester- 

(Continued on 


page 103) 


Question: could he have caught that shifty, 
fast coyote without the help of his gang? 
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Are Greyhounds Killers? 


(Continued from page 102) 


day a friend of mine found that one of 
his six-month-old pups had killed his 
litter mate in a kennel fight, and he has 
to keep his dogs muzzled constantly or 
he’d be running a civil war. 

“That’s the kind of greyhounds we're 
turning out nowadays natural-born 
scrappers from the ground up. Of 
course, these dogs would have to learn 
the coyote game to be aces at it. I dare 
say they’d get pretty well scratched and 
bitten up for a while, but I’m confident 
a well-bred hound scaling 65 lb. and up 
would soon learn to kill Mr. Coyote all 
by himself and would make a perfect 
dog for that sport.” 

That’s the testimony of a man who 
apparently knows his 1939 model grey- 
hounds up, down, and across, and it 
would be silly for me to attempt a re- 
buttal, even if I wanted to—which I do 
not. On the contrary, I’m much obliged 
for the tip. The next time I go near a 
greyhound I'll wear a full suit of chain 
armor and a helmet of stainless steel. 
What’s more, I shudder to think of the 
chances I’ve been taking with various 
individuals of the breed in the last few 
years. It must be that rabbit foot in my 
vest pocket that saved my life. 


O COME back to Mr. Strong’s letter, 

in it he offers what seems like a very 
practical suggestion. For the benefit of 
my correspondent from Wyoming and 
any other readers, he writes: 

“Now about obtaining one of these 
real dogs without spending a whole lot 
of money. Naturally any number of 
well-bred hounds can’t make the grade 
on the tracks; and since, as a general 
thing, such dogs are not suitable to 
breed from, they can be bought for the 
proverbial song. Last winter, for in- 
stance, I sold the litter mate of a 70- 
pounder worth $1,000 for the princely 
sum of $8. I would have given him away 
if a man hadn't offered me that $8 for 
him for use as a field dog. This fellow 
could run and run fast, but he just 
didn’t have what it takes for track work. 

“And that’s no exceptional case. Many 
dogs of this kind are put out of the way 
each year, and the same goes for 5-year- 
olds unsuitable for the stud. When they 
lose the razor edge on their speed, it’s 
over the hill to the gas house. Many 
owners hate to have these veterans 
killed, and would much prefer to have 
someone get the good out of them by 
running them on game. For example, 
one of the fastest hounds in the country 
wouldn’t run that mechanical rabbit 
honest at the track and fought like a 
tiger with the other entries every time 
he started. Finally his owner gave him 
up as a bad job and presented him to a 
friend to use as a sporting dog. He can 
absolutely fly, tips the beam at over 70 
lb., and is vicious and then some. To my 
mind he’d be a knockout on coyote, and 
I am sure he could easily kill one single- 
handed after a trial or two. In fact, he’d 
have to kill single-handed or not at all, 
because no crossbred nor cold-blooded 
dog would be close enough to help.” 

That finishes Mr. Strong’s testimony 
and it’s very worth while. But I can’t 
seem to get away from that “if.” I’m 
still waiting to hear from someone who 
has actually seen one lone greyhound 
catch and kill his coyote. I'm not from 
Missouri, but I’m afraid I’m getting old, 
obstinate, and skeptical.— Wm. Cary 
Duncan. 
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YOUR gun’s all shined and ready. How 
about your dogs? Are they ready to go, 
too? Are they in condition to carry through 
a long, hard day? Or to hunt two or three 
days in a row? Or to do a good day’s work 
even if they’re getting a little old? You 
can do a wonderful job of building up 
condition with PURINA DOG CHOW, 
the hunter’s standby for many years. Low 
in cost, too. Takes only about a dime’s 
worth a day. Right now is the time to start 
feeding Dog Chow. See your local Purina 
dealer with the Checkerboard sign. (If you 
don't know him, write 
for his name.) And be 
sure to send for your 
hunting dog book. 


GET THIS BOOK! 


We want to get acquainted with more hunters, 
so we're offering Earl Bufkin's famous book on 
gun dog handling for only 25c with this coupon. 
Send for it today. 
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Keep Your Dogs 


FREE 
FROM WORMS 
WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET No. 





REWARD - 
RETURNIAON 
oG 6 









CAPSULES i 
EFFECTIVELY REMOVE LARGE ap ~ 
ROUNDWORMS AND HOOKWORMS IN DOGS 
OF ALL BREEDS AND ALL AGES. DEPENDABLE 

Nema Booklet tells you about worms 
Write to Animal Industry Dept., Desk N-55-* 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO., DETROIT, MICH. 
Drug Stores Sell Parke-Davis Products 





OUR name and address on a metal 

tag. Safeguard the return of your dog. 
Also tags for key rings, ete. Social Secu 
rity plates. Send for a free folder. 


L. ROURKE Box 219 | 





WINGDALE, N. Y. 


as 
HUNT CLUB 


DOG FOOD 


Ch. Phar-Lap’s-Char-Lee. His owner, Mr. Phileas Jacques, 
Springfield, Mass., says: “All my dogs are hunted hard and 
when the hunting season closes, | show the same dogs on 
the bench. And, believe me, there is only one food you can 
do this with and that food is Hunt Club. It keeps a dog full 
of pep and in grand condition. I have tried many other dog 
foods but none equals Hunt Club.” Ask for it at your 
grocer’s or feed store. Maritime Milling Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


» 
. 
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A nationally famous 
research organization 
has found that “Prestone” 
anti-freeze is used in more 
modern* cars than all other 


brands combined! 
*Cars up to 5 years old 


(SEE PAGES 54 and 65) 


ITCH-A-WAY 


STOPS THAT 


ITCH IMMEDIATELY 


DOGS 














JAMAICA LABORATORIES co. 
_ JAMAI CA, N. Y. 

Cissetts ld fast ’ long eared 
black & tans, true to type & trad n 
ft eariy ¢ lonmial ia ret vt i] 
many lands rt impressive 
snd character, endurance, per 
ney, mellow t *. Beau- 
s long eared p ppres @ speciality 
Few nati top fligt ners & fox- 
Beagles ex} tly field & gun br ke 
f ral N heap staff, none ken- 
nel raised. Literatu The Voice of 

Hermosa Vista Ho 1 10 
Hermosa Vista Ferm. Lock Box 2260, Bannock, Ohio. 











Male COON HOUND SI5_ 


Bluetick-Redbone breed. 4 years old, 
long ears, good voice, fast, true open 
trailer. Absolutely true hard tree barker. | 
Stay. Rabbit, fox, deer, stock proof. 
Had the experience... 3 seasons suc- 
cessful hunting You will enjoy every 
night's hunt with him. Guaranteed to 


please or money back. $15.00, ten days 
trial. Reference. Write me now. 


PAUL E. JACKSON, MURRAY, KY. 


7 








White Collie Pups 


The most beautiful speci- 
mens the dog world can 
offer. Home guards, loyal 
companions, useful and 
intelligent 

Send stamp 

for catalogue 


Comrade Farm Kennel 
Box O.L., Galion, Ohio 








DON'T SPAY 


YOUR DOG - 


it NIX on back and tail once a day and you can 


Simply p 
hunt, show 
non pol sor ; ar 
$1.00 1} enough for 


NIX is 


mating 


or exercise your dog without danger 
1 harml Wash off before 
full period plus free sample 
If after u g sample you are not fully satisfied, return 
unuse d reg r bottle and your money will be refunded 
Ask 1 lealer or send $1.00 for bottle postpaid 


Use r ask your dealer to get it for you 
Knock-Em-Stiff Products Co., Abington, Mass. D-|0 
Dear Sir Please send me, a harges prepaid, one regular bot 
tle of NIX good eentire period female is n together with 
free sample of NIX good for fair tin 
in cash eck If 
not fully atisfied 
and receive my $1 





~ back 


NAME ——— ———eee 


ADDRE Ss 





tt 
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Forgotten Dog 


(Continued from page 36) 

of diction and feeling, he recalled from 
history all the instances when and where 
dogs displayed intelligence and fidelity 
to man, quoting more lines of history 
and poetry about them than I had ever 
supposed had been written, delivering it 
all in brilliant sentences as lulling as the 
hum of bees in apple blossoms. 

“It was as perfect and grand a piece 
of oratory as was ever heard from pulpit 
or bar. Court, jury, bar, and spectators 
were entranced. I looked at the jury 
and saw all were in tears, especially the 
foreman, who wept copiously, as one who 
had lost his last and best friend. I told 
Cockrell we were defeated—that Drum, 
though dead, had won—and that we had 
better get out of the court room with 
our client, else all of us would be hanged.” 

True enough, the jury translated its 
tears into this verdict: 

“We, the jury, find for the plaintiff 
and assess his damages at fifty dollars. 
W. O. Ming, Foreman.” 

The victory for Drum and his master 
was complete. The verdict was for the 


full amount sued for; and the costs, 
which now amounted to many times 
the damages sought, were assessed 


against Hornsby by the court. 

Hornsby, “sot in his ways,” was not 
ready to cry enough, however. He in- 
structed his attorneys to carry the case 
to the supreme court. This they did on 
two technical points of law. But at the 
July term of the supreme court in 1872 
the decision for Burden was upheld. 

Old Drum was avenged . but only 
to be forgotten, though the words he 
inspired will ring forever down the ages. 


Yellow Grubs in Fish 


VER caught a bass, a perch, or a sun- 

fish with flat yellow grubs, % in. to 4 
in. long, embedded in the flesh? The 
mixture of alarm and curiosity you must 
have felt can now be set at rest. 

The parasite belongs to the group of 
worms known as flukes. The home of 
the adult fluke is in the mouth of certain 
fish-eating birds; and there, having both 
male and female reproductive organs, it 
lays numerous fertilized eggs which are 
swept into the water as the bird dips its 
bill in and out in search of food. Four 
hours later a microscopic, free-swim- 
ming embryo hatches out. Within 10 
hours it must either find and invade a 
second host—a snail—or die. Once in- 
side the snail, the fluke-to-be goes 
through four more evolutionary stages, 
like the quick-change artist it is. Ac- 
quiring a small forked tail in the process, 
it emerges and swims in search of a fish 
to which it can attach itself. After bur- 
rowing into the fish’s muscle it develops 
into the form noticed by anglers. 

But when an infected fish is gobbled 
by a bird instead of by a human, the 
grubs develop into adult flukes in the 
bird’s digestive tract and move up to its 
mouth, where the cycle starts again. 

Luckily, says a recent bulletin of the 
West Virginia Conservation Commission, 
the grubs are harmless to man. They 
are killed by ordinary cooking methods; 
and besides, they are very choosy as to 
who shall play mine host. Only two 
species of snails are known to harbor 
the intermediate forms; as for the grubs 
and grown-ups, they make themselves at 
home only with the great blue heron, the 
black-crowned night heron, or the Amer- 
ican herring gull. 








GET THIS FREE 


‘ MILLER’S 














For Your ; 
iL THIS! Contains sam- 


ples of delicious meat- 





vitamin-mineral-rich Miller’s 
Kibbles—the helpful booklet 
fm. “Happier Living For Your 
_ Dog,” which tells you how to 





3 Millerize your dog’s diet and 
*) save money—and information 
on “How To Teach Your Dog Tricks.” 


All free to dog owners—just send us yourname. 


MILLER’S DOG FOODS wb fo. 
ad 






1039 State St., Battie Creek, Mich. 
MILLERize Your Dog’s Diet aa 




















Fishing Facts 


Contains more helpful information about baits, 
hooks, lines, leaders, and all species of fish than any 
other book we've seen. Tells you the correct rod 


and bait for fishing for bluegills, suckers, redhorse, 


bullheads, carp, catfish, crappie, rock bass, perch, 
blue herring, small-mouthed bass, wall-eyed pike- 
perch, silver bass, pickerel, muskie, brook trout, 
lake trout, pacific salmon, and atlantic salmon 


many kinks and 
to land each 
for them, 
and cover 


You will find in this manual the 
tricks which have been used by experts 
of these species of fish—where to look 
what bait to use, how to angle. 90 pages 
Sent postpaid for 25c. Write Dept. 109. 


Qutdoor Life, 353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 








Wing Shooting by Major Charles Askins. It is 
one thing to talk the jargon of velocity, pattern and 
penetration, and another to figure the ay" on a fast- 
flying bird. Askins knows the game from both angles 


but he has written his book from the standpoint of the 
ordinary hunter in the uplands and on the shore. If 
“holding ahead,’”’ judging distance and figuring direc- 
tion are problems about which an expert ll 

you will find all this—and more—discuss 
definitely and simply in “‘Wing Shooting 
and cover. 25c postpaid. Outdoor Life, 
353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


an tell you 
ed 


88 pages 


Desk 109, 


iething, 

















PEN MATERIALS 
a: | of all kinds for 
animal a4 birds 


Fur farmers, game breed 
ers, kennel owners, all 
recognize Cro as head- 
quarters for pen supplies. 









vn 





Crown's economical angle- 
steel posts make sturdy, 
rigid, permanent enclo 
sures. Crown's high-qus 

ity wire fabrics give con 

plete satisfaction. Special 
non-climbable wires for 
dogs Handy portable 


pens for fur bearers. Big honest values sin 


1878. Send for free catalog. 


CROWN IRON WORKS CO. 
1479 Tyler St., N. E. Minneapolis, Mian. 


Write today for 








FREE CATALOG 


OUTDOOR LIFE 
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Sorry=But!l Have 





Selene You Give Me Relief 


Don’t blame the weather or animal nature when 
your dog scratches and sheds his coat continu- 


It isn’t nature’s way at all. 

A dog’s blood may be continually affected by 
impurities, produced by the restraint of domestic 
life, improper food, lack of natural exercise and 
impaired elimination. These conditions act to set up 
an intense irritation in the nerve endings of his skin 
No wonder he is fretful, nervous. He is in torment. 

Helookstoyouforhelpand youcangiveit—quickly 

Rex Hunters Tasteless Dog Powders in sanitary 
capsules provide blood tonic elements and a recon- 
structive for dogs of all breeds, any age. Given 
regularly on Saturday each week they act to 
quickly relieve disorders due to lack of proper 
conditioning that cause scratching, loose coat, list- 


ously. 


lessness, poor appetite, bad breath, and skin 
irritations. They work to make your pet happier, 
healthier and more contented 


Inexpensive and easy to administer. Rex Hunt- 
ers Dog Powders—the prescription of a prominent 


English Veterinary Surgeon, are for sale at lead- 
ing Drug Stores and Pet Shops. Their well- 


directed action should show a quick effect. You 
may never know how fine your dog can be until 
you have tried them. Ask for Rex Hunters Dog 
Powders—Keep Dogs Fit. 

If unable to obtain locally send 25c or $1.00 to 
J. Hilgers & Co., Dept. 822, { 


Adjustable Anti-Bark 
BRIDLE—$1.00 Post- 
paid. Stops barking, 
howling and neighbors’ 





a 









complaints. Easy on dog. State 
breed wanted for. legal muzzle 
in many States, for dogs at large. 
WARNER PRODUCTS CO., Dept.L, Norwich, Conn. 

















Killer on one place kills every flea on your dog 
or cat or DOUBLE your money back. No other 
formula equals this magical powder. A big 50c 


can lasts all season. Ask for SIC-EM FLEA 
KILLER at your druggists. Agents wanted. 
SIC-EM, San Bruno, California 





Binghamton, N. ¥. 











Don’t Spay and Spoil Your Female Puppy—Use 


CUPID CHASER 


te Keep Dogs Away While Females are in Season. 
Harmless. Simple. Successful. Wash off be- 
fore mating. Satisfaction or money refund- 
ed. No red tape. Ask your dealer, or send 
$1.00 for bottle, postpaid. 

Pierpont Products Company, Dept. 11. 
312 Stuart Street Boston, Massachusetts 











GLOVER’S 
} KENNEL and 


VAR a Sw: 
tp 





DOES MANY 
be v ~~" THINGS FOR HIM! 
als Cleanses thoroughly; removes 

Doggy Odor; kills Fleas and Lice; deodorizes; 
adds lustre to coat, Economical! Try it! 


&-- ’ 
AJ 

Does not merely stun them. Contains Rotenone and 
other Derris Extractives with Pyrethrum Flowers. 
Also kills Ants, Roaches, Bed Bugs and Plant Lice. 
Safe and sure. Economical. Money-back guarantee. 


OCTOBER, 1939 





and LICE on Dogs and Cats 


The Health. cf 
YOUR DOG 


By DR. JAMES R. KINNEY 





Dr. Kinney is glad to answer person- 
ally all letters from readers regarding 
their dogs’ health. It should be remem- 
bered when writing him that serious ill- 
nesses cannot be treated successfully by 
a person unable to examine the dog. In 
such instances, a dependable local veter- 
inarian should be consulted immediately 











Killing Distemper Germs 


Question: A few weeks ago I lost my d 


through distemper, and now I am planning t 
get another dog. What is the best way to 
the coop and surroundings, so. my future dog 
won't get distemper?—M. L. P., Mich 


g 


ciean 


Answer: I suggest that you wait a few 
months before obtaining another dog. In the 
meantime, clean and disinfect the premises 
Dispose of the belongings of the other dog— 
that is, the blankets, bedding, and so on 
the coop is not too expensive, dispose of this 
too. Otherwise it can be washed with hot wa 
ter and soap and then thoroughly disinfected 
with a 5 percent solution of creolin. Have the 
new dog inoculated 3 or 4 weeks before bring- 
ing it to the premises.—J. R. K. 


Pointer Has Warts 


Question: I am planning to buy a 
pup 6 months old. This pup has several warts 
about its mouth and one or two about its eyes 
The present owner has clipped off two or three 
of the small warts with wire clippers. Is it a 
disease?—C. L. G., Wyo. 


] 


pointer 


Answer: These mouth warts apparently are 
of a contagious nature. They do respond t 
treatment, but some cases are difficult to 
up. It would be much wiser to start off with a 
dog free of any ailments. Before purchasing a 
dog, you should have it examined by a veteri 
narian.—J. R. 


clear 


Treating Puppy's Goiter 


My female beagle is 9 months old 
and has a goiter. Is there any treatment that 
would be of help? Also, could the goiter be 
contagious?—F. S. A., Ohio. 


Question: 


Answer: The goiter is not contagious. It is 
quite likely that as your dog grows older this 
condition may disappear. Add 5 grains of p: 
tassium iodide to the drinking water 
day. Feed the puppy lean chopped beef (rare 
mixed with stale whole-wheat bread and some 
cooked vegetables daily. Also milk and eggs 
Give her 2 teaspoonsful of cod-liver oil twice 
a day. —J. R. K. 


once a 


Symptoms of Blacktongue 


Question: What is the cause of blacktongue 
in dogs? And what are the symptoms 
W. J. T., Tenn. 


Answer: Blacktongue in dogs apparently is 
caused by a dietary deficiency. The symptoms 
are ulcers in the mouth, severe diarrhea, little 


or no appetite, loss of weight, etc. The tongue 
also is affected. The animals should have lean 
chopped beef, liver, eggs, and milk. Injections 
of liver extract or nicotinic acid should be 


given by a veterinarian.—J. R. K. 


Breeding Old Dog 


English setter 
} 


Question: I have a fine male 
that I am anxious to mate. He is 10 years 
but very active for his age. Would it be prac- 
tical to breed him?—W. B. C., Mo. 


Answer: Dogs at the age of your setter have 
been bred, and the puppies have been healthy 
ones. However, I do not advise breeding a dog 


at this age.—J. R. K. 








THEY ALMOST GOT 
OUR BROTHER 





Worms, | mean! We all had them, but brother 
nearly died! Then the Boss took charge. 
"Sergeant's PUPPY CAPSULES for you,"" he 
said, and gave us some. 


weit 
wou 





Boy, we whipped those worms! “With PUPPY 

CAPSULES now and SURE-SHOT when you're 3 

ger,"’ says the Boss, *‘worms will never get you! 

He's going to raise us by the new Sergeant's 

DOG BOOK. It has a swell article by Albert 

Payson Terhune. It's free at drug and pet _ 
or with this coupon. 


ergeants : : 


DOG MEDICINES : 
ev 


POLK MILLER PRODUCTS CORP. , * 
§ Dept. SH-10, Richmond, Va, § 
a Please send a free Sergeant's DOG BOOK to: 
2 Name__ 


Address — 


é 

e a 

City State « 
oe 
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HOW TO 
“BRING 
HOME 
THE 
BACON” 


No matter how good your dog's pedigree, he 
must have strength and endurance to become 
a successful hunter. * Feed TI-O-GA and 
forget your worries about food. Seven gener- 
ations of superior dogs raised exclusively on 
TI-O-GA at the Experimental Kennels have 
proved that TI-O-GA is COMPLETE in all 
the vital elements needed for vigorous health 
and extra stamina. TI-O-GA is easier to carry 
and feed... more economical. Pellets or Meal, 
no supplements are needed! * Free 20 page 
booklet shows “How TI-O.- 
GA Dogs help your Dogs.” 







Mail coupon at once! 


se et cp. \ 
complete 
DOG aud PUPPY FOODS 


BALORATIONS, Ine., Div. of Tioga Mills, Inc. 
Dept. OL 1039, Waverly, N. Y. 
Please send FREE BOOKLET 
’ ~ga Dogs Help Your Dogs” 


Send 10 th. bag of TI-O-GA Dog Food. (Enclosed is 
$1.00 $1.25 west of Mississippi ... offer good in U.S. 

















MAIL COUPON TODAY 
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Advertisements in this department are inserted at the = my 
PER INSERTION. 28'%c a word per insertion when 3 ads are paid at once; 
27¢ @ word per insertion when 6 ads are paid at once, eS a f | 
and initio! os soparate words. Minimum edvertisement accepted, ten words 
ENGLISH Setter pups. Males $15.00, females COON Bitch—And a Real One. She has treed 
|| he: SPAN ' ELS rs I $10.00. Papers. C.O.D. Clyde Lighty, Cullom, over 200 coons and lots opossums. Guarantee 
an you every time she barks tree there will be either 


IRISH "Water , Spaniels. Now ready, wonderful GERMAN Shorthair and Drahthaar Pointers. Fin- coon or opossum up it. Surest, truest I have 
bunch youngsters 7-9 months. Retrieving nicely, = importations. Mangold’s, Bennington, Neb. ever seen. This bitch absolutely rabbit, fox, deer, 
Force Method, Gun Tested, Waterwise. Already stock broke. Have large size, 4 years old, Blue- 




















































































































4 . . . : pa . wien ‘ AUTIFUL Setter puppies best breeding. “k-Re > > , ’ : ae 
retrieving birds. Get your dog early, give him a BE a : , tick-Redbone. Strong, healthy. Awfully fast, 
‘‘break.’’ Percy K. Swan, Chico, Calif. —_— Peerless. $10.00. Joe Moss, Lewisburg, wide hunter, open, trailer, solid true hard tree 
_ — 2 — — - — | e SE barker. Stay at tree. Good brood bitch. She nat- 
— —— a = A. GERMAN Short-hair Pointers. $20.00 up. Finest urally loves coon hunting. Picture, bank refer- 
Pa Mt Priced reasonable State wants fully. bloodlines. Laurie Robertson, 2218 Michigan, ence furnished. $15.00, ten days trial. Wilson 
Kesterson’s Kennels, Skamokawa, Washington. Manitowoc, Wis, oe uray: . eS a 
as + ; : - r WANTED: Bird dogs for training, Pheasant, SOON-hounds, combination Tree-hounds, Fox- 
AR LY -tri ad Springe t $90.00. “ 4 = 
be ty F Ul —s o i oa — ontaiag Grouse. A. E. Seidel, Danville, Pa. hounds, Deer-hounds. Young hounds, pups. Trial. 
AY adele Kennels -uby St Winnipeg Can. =" a Price list free. Macon M. Cawthon, Alma, Ark. 
TWO more litters. registered Springers. both AIREDALES MALE Coonhound—I believe the best Coonhound 
eolors. fall deli ery Fidd er’s ‘Green Kennels a in my County. Caught 52 last season, also lots 
Gan Anasime Calif ‘ —s bad OORANG J Airedale all-round dogs and “puppies, of possums. Bluetick-Redbone breeding, 4% 
: — a — —_ . - $20.00 up, shipped on trial; sold by mail only. years old, wide hunter, large size, good ears 
SPRINGER Spaniels by outstanding champion Sportsmen's S Service, B9, LaRue, Ohio. good voice, fast, open trailer and true tree barker, 








tufton—Nuthill—Belmoss lines Dr. Thomas, 
Dover-Foxcroft, Me 


AIREDALE Puppies. International © ion stay all night zero weather. Rabbit, fox, deer, 
AS . PP — 1 Champion stock proof. $15.00—Twenty days trial. Bank 


Breeding. Ready October Ist. Also young brood 


SPRINGER Spaniels. Puppies, grown stock. Eli- matron. Prices reasonable. P. Farrington, Owa- reference, your money guaranteed back if not 
gible Clearance Prices Ira Gaulke, Grand tonna. Minn pleased. Picture furnished of myself and fur of 
+ AIREDALES of Quality. Puppies, grown dogs. | == —se2s0n- William Emerson, Murray, Ky. 
SPRINGER Spaniels, innoculated, 13 months old. Stud Service. Rex Kennels, R 7, Box 520, St. THOROUGHLY trained Kentucky Coon Hound. 
Ready to start training. Clarence Myers, Sid- Louis, Mo. Rabbit, fox, deer proof. Solid tree barker. $40.00. 
ney. N.S AIREDALES Supreme: Thirty years breeding 15 MS SR 
GORGEOUS Cocker Spaniels; English Setters, utility stock. Geo. Harker, San Fernando, Calif. OWN Champion Coon Getter of Kentucky. 64 
puppies and grown stock Featherside Kennels, Al I — coons eight nights hunt, 240 past two seasons. 
Yuba City, Calif “ REDALE pups of Oorang strain for sale. t years old, male hound, large size, open trailer, 
SPRINGERS: T — Ww James Valiquette, LaCrosse, Wis. fast, wide hunter, real strike dog, true hard 
t LINGER: rained dogs and puppies. Prices, ———————————————— el EAS : fe 7. : . 4 

sictures on request. Denton Oliver, King City. Cal tree barker. Water worker. Guarantee him to 
I u ) yu yn Olly “ al. | ah BEAGLES ee) t tree coons in your hunting grounds. Always trees 
REGISTE RED American Brown Water Spaniels. ian right, stay. Absolutely broke. Write for true 
Natural Retrievers. Brogden, Rush Lake, Wis. _ THOROUGHBRED English Beagle pups. Very facts, picture record catch. 100 coon hunting 
REGISTERED, dual purpose Springers. Priced reasonable. Floyd Boyd, Millersburg, Ohio. satisfaction or your money guaranteed refunded. 
right. Charles Conrath. Sherman, N. ¥ BEAGLES: cheap. Trial. Literature free. Star $15.00, ten days trial. T. C. Doran, Murray Ky. 
SPRINGERS: Pups, Yearlings. Excellent hunting Kennels, B8, Herrick, Ill. a Ds | Largest a, a = _- 
stock. Eligible. John Hanse Paullina, Iowa. } - = =. anteec ree fox and rabbi ounds ree litera- 
hn ne a RA. 2 BEAGLES. Rabbithounds, broken. Trial. Guy ture. Dixie Kennels, D4, Herrick, II. 
COCKERS: Eligible May pups. None finer. $12.50 Werner, Hanover Junction, Pa. GOON Bitch_a year a 

t 17.50 Scott Teachout Big Rapids Micn. > - ——? - “hee - s c years old, large size ong - ears, 
— Si a. — a a ‘P - : = BE DAG aL ES, Rabbithounds Broken. Trial. Charles good voice, wide, fast hunter, true at tree, stay 
cor ee Ph ne lh — Best breeding. Robert e texroth, — ork, a., Rte. 3. 2 : ill night. Hunt anywhere carried, real brood 
_Heistand, Galesburg, Mich. _ a aren SMALL rabbit hound, prepaid trial, $25.00 and bitch of the best tree blood. Rabbit, fox, deer, 
BLACK COCKER puppies, whelped July. F. starters. Hershey’s, Orrville, Ohio. stock proof. $15.00—-Ten days. Bank reference, 
Moore, Sutherland, Iowa BEAGLES, rabbit hounds. Broken, trial. Start: | Picture furnished. Leon Wilkerson, Murray, Ky. 
SERINGERS “five months; Cockers, Mt. Willard ers. Bert Meckley, Glenville, Pa. KENTUCKY male Coon Hound three year old. 
Kennels, Greenwich, N. Y BEAGLES, broken. Coonhounds, Rabbithounds. Broke and honest tree dog, $15.00. 15 days trial. 
SPRINGER Spaniel puppies. Avandale and Bog- Puppies. M. Baublitz, Seven Valleys, Pa. Wavel Camp, Farmington, Ky. a 

hurst Bloodlines. Reasonable. Colquitt Hard- BEAGLES, well trained. Starters. Beagle puppies. KENTUCKY Male Rabbit Hound—2\% years, 
man, Commerce, Ga Neumiller Bros., Beach City, Ohio. medium size, fast, true trailer, Redbone Ken- 





— etthatee ~ — tucky-English breeding. Swamp brush hunter. 
or BEAGLE Puppies, AKC. Exceptional Field Trail on snow. $10.00—Ten days trial, Bank 








TRAINED and started Springers ready 





hunting this Fall. A. L. Tyler, Ellsworth. Iowa. Breeding. $12.50. Leo Hofman, Lapeer, Mich. reference, picture furnished. Mike Erwin, Mur- 
SPRINGERS whelped March either sex training BEAGLES, Rabbithounds on trial. Money de- ray, Ky. 
now. Walter Bailiet. Tyrone. Pa — posited. Dotterer, Shanesville, Pa. ENGLISH Bloodhound Pups: Registered; From 





COCKER Puppies, AKC Sire show winner. TRAINED Beagles, longeared pups. Eligible reg- famous hunting and trailing strains. J. Sutton, 











Real beauties. LeHof Kennels, Lapeer, Mich. ister. E. Dooley, Selma, Iowa. Decatur, Mich. 
ELIGIBLE Cocker or Springer puppies. and old- r ry COON Hunters—I am the champion coon hunter 
er. From hunters. Pryor & Dosdale, Red Wing, i if H rome) NDS b of Kentucky. Caught 105 last season. Offer you 
Minn _ = a eae a LZ im Male Coonhound, 4 years old, Bluetick and Red- 
SPRINGER Spaniel puppies from champions. OFFER my champion male coon tree dog. Been bone breeding, large size, open trailer, good nose, 
Different ages. Oscar Ruby, York, Pa coon hunter 20 years. Have caught 45 to 125 fast, true trailer, solid true tree barker, wide 
SPRIN¢ 28 and cockers that t. Shipped on every season. Caught 123 last season. Hunt him hunter, either hills or swamps. Rabbit, fox, deer, 
ont iL ‘ , f4~- A-- _ ae yh against any man’s coon dog. Natural bred coon stock proof. $15.00—Ten days trial. Bank refer- 
: cae eee —— — el tree stock. Have large size, 4 years, Bluetick- ence, guarantee money back if not pleased. Pic- 
SPRINGERS. Ten months. Combining Recorder, Redbone male. Fast, wide, hustling hunter. Open tures of myself and catch furnished. J. N. Ryan, 
Dignity, Clip bloodlines. Chester Edge, Healds- trailer, solid true hard tree barker. Guarantee Murray, Ky. 
burg, Calif. him to tree coons in your hunting grounds. Good ALABAMA Coonhounds and Hunting Dogs trained 





j a re ee ee water worker. Always at right tree, stay. Good yn wild game. Harry Ward, Westove le 
i$ jo > POINTERS voice. Absolutely fox, rabbit, deer, stock broke, SOOR Hunters ow = th ci capl - a on 
- AN 5.00, te ays trial. Picture of catch. Your : " é br eC amplo 00 
—————— $15 en days : pc ne “0: Hunter of Kentucky, but I am one of the old 


a > arant refunded i t satisfied. W. L. ; 
money guaranteed re ded if no atieRes L reliables that never fails to get the limit every 


BE ‘AUTIFU = 4 ye year male Pointer. Comanche- : 
‘ash breeding: wide, fast, snappy, birdy; extra Hughes, Murray, Ky season, caught 43 last season. Have Male Coon- 


















PJ nose; goes out, points coveys; close, cau- PAIR of Kentucky’s thoroughly trained four year hound, 4 years old, Bluetick-Redbone bred, open 
tious singles; staunch, steady, backs; gets dead, Bluetick, Redbone "Male Coonhounds. Fast wide trailer, wide hunter, good voice, fast, true tree 
cripples; good retriever land, water. Real quail, hunters, true, solid tree barkers. Believe will tree barker, hunts and trees coons in mountains or 
pheasant shooting dog. Good for squirrels, barks every strike in Mountains or swamps. Absolutely swimming water, absolutely rabbit, fox, deer, 
treed, $150. Male hound 6 year. Real squirrel, rabbit, stock, fox, deer broke. Priced to sell on stock proof. $15.00—-Ten days trial. Write for 
opossum, skunk, coon, mink getter. Open trailer trial, no trash, money back guarantee. Picture Bank reference and picture of catch. J. M. Er- 
night; good hunter, positive reliable tree barker, of catch. Oliver Cherry, Murray, Ky. win, Murray, Ky. 

$65.00. Dogs healthy, no faults. L. L. Friday, I Am No Kennel Man. Honest farmer and coon GOON Hunters! Will tell you just how to train 
Winnsboro, Tex a . hunter. Shoot square. I am not known as a your dog to tree coons. Also how to break dog 
LEXINGTON Kennels, where Grouse-Woodcock champion but am known far and wide for always from rabbit, fox, and deer. Sure, quick, easy 
dogs are bred. Pointer whelped March 28 that getting my share of the coons. Actually caught way. Learn my secret. 19 years’ experience with 
ean be shot over this fall. Trained Grouse and 65 last season. Have male coonhound, 4 years old, dogs. Complete literature $1.00. Tony Dalton, 
Woodcock dogs. Vinton W. Mason, Cambridge Bluetick-Redbone bred, open trailer, wide hunter, Hazel. Ky. . 

A. Mass good voice, fast, true tree barker. Hunts and $18.00-—Pair Rabbit Hounds. Redbone-Bluetick 






— —- —, —_—_—_—_—_—_- trees coons in mountains or swimming water. 
w "© » : { . » ers Bs > < q J}. . 

gino  B, Tnalieh yo Mn. eiped Pete 27-39 Completely broke from rabbit, fox, deer, stock. 

Rete ag Be yO OS Guy $15.00, ten days trial. Write for reference and poten til shot holed. $18.00—Te have triat 
a Sports SS COG. 9s os picture showing catch. J. O. Ward, Lynnville, Ky. stay until snot or holed. ° en cays tria 

Moore, Rt. 5, Memphis, Tenn OTS ge Se a ag ae to please. Bank reference, picture furnished. 
; = -- 6has jeld English. setter puppies. ounc o ounds, Springer Spanieis, Leon Wilkerson, Murray, Ky. 

“Vario is cans, Waite tor Teatduetion. is to 50 Cocker Spaniel, Irish Water Spaniel. Grey- | Strenq trailing—Male Cur and Houn i mixed 

dollars. C. Wade, Phoenixville, Pa. — hounds, Stag Hounds, Irish Terrier. Police Dog. | “s™\ears old, very fast, solid true tree barker. 

dollars. : ee Doberman Pinscher, Field Trial Dogs. Dr. Fred years old, very tast, solid true tree barker. 

HIGH Class Pointer Male, age 3, thoroughly Hollingsworth, Council Bluffs, Iowa Believe will tree 99 percent of coon, mink, opos- 


breeding, brush, briar, swamp hunters, fast, 
true, steady trailers, 2 years old, no relation, 























sum before they den, in bottoms or mountains. 










e ‘OD $40.00, 5 ; g express , 
quapannced ~~} /* 5 p By ht I Own The Best coon bitch of Kentucky. Hunts $15.00—Ten days trial. Picture of catch fur- 
= a : ———____—_ nothing but coon and opossum. She was not nished. Bank reference. Joseph Ryan, Murray 
POINTERS: World's greatest bloodlines. Out- beat to tree single time last season. 3% years old, Ky. ; ; 
standing birdy, brainy young dogs pleading to Bluetick-Redbone breeding. Large size, good = z = 
hunt. Merritt Bros., Ri, Marcellus, N. Y voice, fast, wide hunter, open trailer. True solid BASSET Hounds: Smith Basset Kennels, Spring 





Valley, Ohio. Illustrated folder, saleslist, 10c. 





SETTERS. English and German Pointers. Reg- tree barker. Real strike dog. Hard worker, wa- 








istered, all ages, easy payment plan. Photos ter splitter. She will make a coon climb a tree HUNTING hounds: cheap. Trial. Literature 

10c. Furcht Kennels, Gooding Idaho in any man’s hunting grounds. Absolutely rabbit, free. Star Kennels, B8, Herrick, Ill. 

. - - fox, deer, stock broke. $15.00, ten days trial. Riv v “Ge , . nal 

BEAUTIFUL Irish Setter puppies, grown ) dogs, caiman ~ a. x BUY Your Coonhound from man with national 

some trained. Championship breeding. Skyline ogy seserence Suruished. ©. Jackson, Mur reputation for the best. Offer one of the best 4 
M year old Males—one that has got more coon than 









Kennels, Bergen, N 









a aS - ——e ; KENTUCKY female Coon Hound, 2% yr. old. any in Kentucky. Redbone-Bluetick breed, very 
REGIS ERED Pointer | puppies ‘from , Fea T shoot- r Really trees Coon any where. Broke. Good fast, cold trailer, good size. Believe will tree 
ins dogs. Best blood lines. $15.00. H. Brelsford, brood bitch. $12.50. 15 days trial. W. W. every strike, mountains or swamps. Stay treed 
995 Kyle, Memphis, Tenn Camp, Lynn Grove, Ky. all night. Healthy, no bad habit, absolutely rab- 
IRISH Setter, male, eligible, sixteen months. y ae: i ] - a bit, stock, fox, deer broke. Priced to sell, on 

Drake, Box 264, East Orange, N. J PUPPYTIME! Oia, fashioned = _ trial, money back guarantee, reference furnished. 





C. Lewis, Hazel, Ky. 


























IMPORTED Drahthaars. Pointers and Retrievers, Catalog dime. Earl Gossett, Bannock, O. ——- = 

land or water. Pups. Drahthaar Kennels, Her- BLOODHOUND Puppies. Registered litter. Cham- COON Possum, Squirrel, Rabbit and Cat dogs. 
man, Neb. : pionship ancestry. Both parents mantrailers. Country Raised. Reasonable. Earl Simmons, 
SACRIFICE. Pointers: Setters; Cockers. Dogs; Papers to register furnished. Prices; forty and Clayton, Ga. 

Puppies. $7.50 up. Free List. Robert Fry, Mt. fifty dollars. Clark County Identification Bureau, “PR"’ Registered Redbone Coonhound Pups. 
Vernon, Il. Neillsville, Wis. J. W. Frisbee, Clarence, Mo. 
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Advertising 


COON hunters—Unable hunt much as usual this 

season. Got 71 last season. Offer one of Ken- 
tucky’s best 3 year old male coon and opossum 
hounds. Redbone-Bluetick breed, good size, open 
trailer, very fast, sure to tree, never been beaten 
—mountains or swamps. Takes water, healthy, 
no bad habit, rabbit, fox, deer, stock broke. 
$15.00, 10 days trial, money back guarantee, 
bank reference. H. N. Cathcart, Hazel, Ky. 


COONHOUNDS: Combination hunters, Rabbit 
hounds. Write Gus Gillman, Jackson, Tenn. 
HIGHCLASS hunting dogs—Setters, Pointers, 
Coonhounds, Combination Hunters. Priced rea- 
sonable, shipped for trial. Also time payment, 
if desired. Write for prices today. C. W. Frye, 
Finger, Tenn 

SILENT trailers—game getters. All broke. Will 
tree and stay treed. $10.00, 10 days trail. Money 
back guarantee. Write for picture showing catch. 
P. Suiter, Lynnville, Ky. 

OFFER one of Kentucky’s best Female Coon- 
hounds. Redbone-Blacktan breed, 3% years old, 
good size, open trailer, fast, real strike dog, cold 
trailer, sure to tree, never been beaten. Hunts 
any place, mountains or swamps, takes water, 
no bad habit, rabbit, fox, stock, deer broke. 
Good brood bitch. $15.00, 10 days trial, money 
back guarantee, bank reference. H. Cathcart, 
Hazel, Ky. 

TRAINED three year old Female Walker Fox- 











hound. Wide ranger, good starter, never quits, 
fast, steady. $15.00, 10 days trial. R. Lewis, 
Hazel, Ky. 





LONGEARED Black and Tan Fox and Coon 


Hounds, partly trained pups $10.00. Wimmer, 
Bethlehem, Pa., R4. 
FOX, Deer, | Cocahounda.” “Shipper 36 years. 


Stephens Kennels, Marshall, Ark. ~~ 
SELL my Coon Hounds cheap. Trial. Elton Beck, 
Herrick, Ill. 


P]_CHESAPEAKES ano LABRADORS | | 


BLACK Labradors, the outstanding retriever. 
Only young puppies of choice breeding to offer. 
Rodall Kennels, Concordia, Kan. 
LABRADOR | Retrievers. Lieutenant D. Adams 
Frost, U. S. Navy, ‘ ‘Homeside,’’ Edmonds, Wash. 
GOLDEN Labrador puppies. Satisfaction guar- 
i anteed. _Sunshine Kennels, Watertown, 8. I 
WONDERFUL Labrador Retriever Puppies, all 
ages. Bertsch Kennels, Glasgow, Mont. 
CHESAPEAKE pups from Field Trial winning 
stock. Leonard Gaston, Norwalk, lowa. 


a GREAT DANES q 


GREAT-DANES. Mammoth guards, Companions. 
Reasonably priced. Kalmar Farms, Stone Moun- 
tain, Ga. 


ToS teenies 9A |) 


REGISTERED Scotties: Companions, guards, 
hunters. Evergreen Kennels, Columbus Junction, 
Iowa. 

WHITE bullterriers, also colored. 
quiet. Farnley, White Post, Va. 
REGISTERED Black-Tan Terrier puppies, $10. 00 
each. Shipped C.O.D. Lust Bros., Chatfield, O. 
REGISTERED Red Irish Terrier pups $10.00. 
Hanna’s, New Weston, Ohio. 


| 


SPORTSMEN: 200 Pointers, Setters, Straight 
Cooners, Combination Hunters, Rabbit and Fox 





























~ Gamey or 








Hounds. Reasonable. List free. Ramsey Creek 
Kennels, Ramsey, Il. 

POINTERS, Setters, Spaniels, Beagles, Coon- 
hounds, $20.00 to $200.00, shipped C.O.D. 6 


days trial; sold by mail only. 
Service, B9, LaRue, Ohio. 

FOR Sale: Dogs. Setters and pointers. Coon and 
Rabbit Hounds, shipped for trial. Catalog 10c. 
Blue Grass Farm Kennels, Berry, Ky. 
DACHSHUNDS: Pups, pet, hunting and show 
type. Dr. Johnson, 322 N. Chautauqua, Wichita, 
Kan. 

REGISTERED Newfoundlands. St. Bernards. 
Large healthy pups. Minnie Tolles, Delta, Iowa. 
CHOICE Daimatian (Coach). White Collie. And 
Manchester Terrier pups. Regal Kennels, Ne- 
ves, Ohio. 


Sportsmen's 











val, reasonable 
——~ Photographie prospectus free. ‘Royal Ken- 
nels, Chazy, N. Y. 


PUPPIES: Alaskan Blue Foxes, Norwegian Elk- 
bounds, Scotties, Wires. Envilla Ranch, Havre, 
Mont. 


REGISTERED Dachshunds, Scotties, Wire Fox- 
terriers, Spaniels. Stamp. Brogden, Rush Lake, Wis. 
COLLIES, also bull pups. Ship anywhere. Bobb 
Tonn, Dallas, Tex. 7 2 
MONEY in dogs. Detailed information, $1. Smith 
Kennels, Spring Valley Ohio. 

FAST Coyo ste Dogs, 
Ammon, Bassett, Neb. 


3 PY-Y-M Pt) Le 3 


SOLID nickel silver dog collar name-plates, 
20c each, six $1.00. Rivets free. Fine quality 
collars, leads, hunters horns. Write for illustrated 
folder. B. F. O’Kelley, Maysville, Ga. 

PAUL Lucas, Newton, Ill. Shooting dog trainer. 
Special rates now. 


$25 00 to $50.00. Ben 

















6x30 Bausch & Lomb Government Binoculars 
value $66.00, special $17.50. Marlin Carbines 
caliber 30-30, model 93, lever action repeating 
rifles, brand new, $21.50. Special sale of 30-06 
Cartridges, $3.00 per hundred, while they last 
Send coin 25c for complete illustrated catalog of 
modern and antique guns. Public Sport Shops 
Dept. L-13, 13 So. 16th Street, Philadelphia, Pa 


LIMITED quantity Telescope Rifle Sights. Me- 
chanically and optically first class. Big values 
Very limited quantities available. Send Sc Sta 
for complete list with prices. Also few barrels 
with Cutts Comps attached for autoloading — 
guns. Fine values if you can use one. Jimmi 
Dixon, Middlefield, Conn 


A-1 Gov’t. Slings 50c, Swivels 35c. (Discontinu ) 
Merit Peep Sight Discs $1.45. Bargains in Gu is 
Scopes, Sights, Reloading Tools, Hunting Equip- 
ment, Hi-Standard Pistols. Free! Gun Catalog 
Free! Tackle Catalog. Medal-Award Catalog lic 
J. Warshal Sons, First Madison-JJ, Seattle, Wash 


FACTORY Seconds Recoil Pads $1.00 postpaid 
Complete with screws for attaching. You save 
$2.25. Send outline of gun butt. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Incor Mfg. Co., Terminal Bidg 
Youngstown, Ohio. 


CHECKERING Tools, hand made by Checkering 











expert. Set of three—Checker, border and 
cleaner; also directions, complete, $2.75 postpaid 
Warner’s 39A Geer Ave., Norwich, Conn. tt 


IMPROVE the accuracy of your rifle with our 
muzzle laps. Complete set with instructions 

Fy 50 postpaid. Bromley Engineering Works 
P.O. Box 155, Mount Clemens, Mich. 


SPORTING Peep Sights for Krag and Enfield. 
Pare Elevation, windage. Easily mounted 
Satisfaction or money refunded. Ernest Rice, 
356- 7th., a oO. 
BARGAINS! A 1 army gun 1 Slings, 45c. Free 
Catalog, guns, ammunition, hunting, sporting, 
army goods. Brunswick, Dept. 16, 155 E. 34th, 
New York. 
YANKEE reloading tools, bullet molds, swaging 
dies, gun repairs, sights, reamers. Yankee Spe- 
cialty Co., 851 _E. 6th Street, Erie, Pa. _ 
TELESCOPES Microscopes, Binoculars; 1939 
bargain catalog free. Brownscope Co., 5 West 
27th Street, New York. 
GUN stocks, select, ~ fancy crotch figure, in the 
rough. Send paper pattern, finished size. John 
M. Denman, Piqua, Ohio. 
9.3 x 62 Waffenfabrik Mauser Mannlicher_ type 
perfect. Cost $285.00, want $100.00. Martins 
Sportsmen’s Service, 80 Madison St., Guttenberg 
J 








BALANCERS for Colt Woodsman, Portable 


Target Holders, Shooters Stands, Clip Cases 
Folders Free. Stedimor, Box 605, Roc kford, Ill 
ANTIQUE, Modern, Firearms. Used Binoculars 


Bargain List stamp. Runne- 


mede, N. J 

YOUR Krag remodeled to Modern Speed Action. 
$5.00. 48 hour service. Ken Clark, Madera, Calif 
GUN and Rifle Blanks, all Varieties Woods 
D. W. Thomas, Vineland, N. J. 

USED Guns, bought, sold, exchanged. 
Spina, Towanda, Pa. 
COLLECTORS Cartridges. 
Monfort, Huntington, L 
USED guns. All kinds. Sought, sold, exchanged 
List free. Howe Fur Co., Coopers Mills, Me 
GUNSMITH, Ventilated Ribs, Reblueing, Re- 
stocking. W. C. Powley, Mifflintown, Pa 
H.&R. 8.8. pistol. New Service Colt 45. 
able. Dreyer, 8 Grey, Buffalo, N. Y. 
SEND 10c for list 100 Shotguns. Rifles. Rare 
Cartridges. Frayseth’s, Willmar, Minn. 


BIRDS Ae: 


PHEASANTS—Common or Ornamental—Shoot- 
ing. Restocking, Display. Send 5c for pamphlet 
and list. Rainbow Farm Pheasantry, Barrington, Ill. 


Smith Gunshop, 


~ Andrew 


~ Stamp for list. Platt 
N. Y. 


Reason 





PHEASANTS: Mongolian, Silver, Golden, Mu- 
tant, White, Reeves, Ambhersts, Versicolor 
Mallard Ducks. Libby Game Farm, Libby, Mont 
RINGNECKS: Our “‘free-range’’ reared birds 


will please you. Write us. Everett’s Game Farm 
Whitehall, Wis. 

CHINESE saringneck | Pheasants. 
Seneca Falls _ 9 

CHUKAR Partridge. October delivery. 
discount early orders. Larimer Game 
Fort Collins, Colo. 

CHUKARS, ‘Breeding ¢ or Stocking. Guaranteed 
‘‘Chukar Buck’’ Huston, Woodland, Calif 
VIRGINIA Bobwhite: eggs. chicks, coveys. D. V. 
Chadwick, Duncrusen, Portsmouth, Va. 

FOR a bargain in Chukars and Bobwhites, write 
P. W. Davis, Cameron, Tex. 

RINGNECKS $1.50, Goldens $3.00, Chukars 
$3.00. Golden Pheasantry, North Branch, Minr 
SOUTH Carolina Bobwhite quail, 4 
Frances H. Hazel, Allendale, 8S 
NORTHERN Bobwhites Young birds, 10-12 wks 
$1.00 each. Jerry Krist, Libuse, La 


SPORTY Ringnecks and Chukars 
Silver Hill, Ansonia, Conn 
YOKAHOMA Fowls, Spring hatch. $2.50 each. 5 
for $10.00. Bar Creek Pheasant Farm, Cedar 
Grove, Wis. 


; Horace Knight 


Attractive 
Farm 





pairs, coveys 


James Werner 


Cash must accompony order. 


| 





New advertisers are requested to 


furnish two references with their first odvertisement, . Send your: 


ad with remittance to Classified Dept., OUTDOOR LIFE, 353 Fourth 
Ave., New York City. NOVEMBER issue closes SEPTEMBER 18th. 











FINE young Chukars now ready for delivery. 
Foothills Quail Fa ‘arm, 3oulder, ¢ Solo. 

YOUNG Chukars. Excellent a k, 

prices. Wm. Wrasse, Findlay, Ohio 

RINGNEC K pheasants, 8 wks. and older. Rea- 
sonable. Raymond Gehm, Lisle, N. Y. 


| CLO 


TRE Labrador Mink, Clairval mink pelts solid 
"a the highest price in America for the last five 
years. C. W. Rieck, Box 235, Ridgefield, N. J. 
OFFERING finest Mink obtainable. Literature 
free. Lake Superior Mink Farm, Superior, Wis. 
YUKON Mink Pelt-Show records. Reasonable 
prices. Acme Mink Farm, Box 20, Veradale, Wash. 
SELECT Yukon Mink, Gothier breeding, twenty- 
five dollars. Harold J. Nilssor Marion, Iowa. 


~ reasonable 


WANTED: Bargain lots Raccoon for Restocking. 
Earl Benadum, Lancaster, Ohio. 

MINK Sel ect quality Yukons, reasonably. Chas. 
Marker Millarton . @. 


DARK Mink Y ukons, Quebecs, $20.00. Inspection 
llowed. Kneeskern Minkery, Castalia, lowa. 
COTTONTAIL Rabbits. Giant Frogs, Coon or 

Berryville, _Ark. 


FISHING TACKLE “SS i 


FLY Tying Materials, Leaders, Gut, finest quality. 
Sierra ‘‘Custom-Tied’’ Flies, every hook hand 
honed. Materials or fly catalog. Sierra Tackle 
Co 1083 Mission Road, Los Angeles, Calif. 
FIVE Bucktails $1.00; English Dry Flies, $1.80 
dozen. Guaranteed quality. Dealers wanted. 
William Boyd, Box 13, New Haven, Conn. 
FREE Catalog Superior Flytying material. 
Special discounts Fall months. John Steel, 
‘*Material Specialist,’’ Hillburn, N. Y 

RAISE earthworms for profit, information free, 
stamp appreciated. Bureau Zoological Research, 
106C Broadway, Peoria, Illinois. 

BAIT Fish, (uncolored goldfish), 2 to 3 inches; 
75c hundred. Blue Ridge Hatchery, Walkersville, 


id 


Bird Dogs. Vol Brashears, 





FREE, 1939 Catalog. Finest flytying materials and 
tools. Rockland Tackle Shop, Hillburn, N.Y., Box O. 
SINKER Molds: Make your own sinkers. Free fold- 
er er. Reading Instrument Co., Box 78, Reading, Pa. 


bea ARCHERY EQUIPMENT s)) 


ANDBOOK —How to Make and Use Bows and 

yt 90 pages, well illustrated (with catalog) 
at Catalog 100 pictures, instruction folder 10c; 
Catalog alone 5c stamps or coin. Bows and Ar- 
yous since 1875. L. E. Stemmler, Queens Village, 
L a Ae 
ARCHERY! Most delightful for sport or hunting. 
Catalogue free. Instruction book, 50c. Chester 
Brown, 617 South State, Chicago 
ARCHERY Bows, from the heart of the Yew 
country. W. I. King Woodworking Shop, 1958% 
Onyx 8t Eugene, Ore. 

FEATHERING Tools $1.00. ). Bows, arrows, 8 sup- 
plies. H. Wayte, 919 Hay’s Park, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


TO taxivermy a |) 


RUGS—Grizzly, Polar, Black or Brown Bear; 
Tiger, Mountain Lion, Bobcat, Coyote, Leopard. 
Game heads—Deer, Elk, Sheep, Antelope, Moose. 
Hundreds of choice specimens at unusually low 
prices. Sent on approval to reliable persons any- 
where. Write today for selection and price list. 
Jonas Bros., 1026 Broadway, Denver, Colo. 
TAXIDERMIST’S’’—Read Modern Taxidermist 
Magazine. Valuable time-saving, profit-making 
Taxidermy articles. Taxidermy formulas, trade 
secrets, full page photographs. Three latest issues 
25c. Modern, Greenfield Center, N. Y. 
TAXIDERMY Supplies—Quality Artificial Eyes, 
Teeth, genuine Jonas head forms. Tools, mate- 
rials, etc. Everything for the progressive taxi- 
dermist Send 10c for big illustrated catalog. 
Jonas Bros., 1057 Broadway, Denver, Colorado. 
TANNING hides, all kinds, and manufacturing 
of Gloves, Coats, Jackets. Deer skins chrome 
tan. Circular on request. Uber Tanning Co., 
Owatonna, Minn 
GLASS Eyes. Taxidermists 
quality very lowest prices. cuss postal for 
3rand-New 44 page catalog. Free. Get our prices, 
save money. Elwood Company, 225 Smith Blidg., 
Omaha, Nebr 
Newest Forms Earliners, Panels—Bird and 
Squirrel Cork Bodies. Glass Eyes, Supplies. Free 
Catalog. Penn Taxidermy, Hazleton, Pa 
BIG 1940 Taxidermy Supply Catz loaue of bargains 
FREE. Get yours. Taxidermic Manufacturers, 
Miami Beach, Fla. 
SPECIMENS mounted true to life. Game heads 
a specialty. Licensed Taxidermist. Harvey Taxi- 
dermy Studio, Harvey, Ill. 
FINE deersk in gloves made. C. K. Wood, 
Johnstowr = 


LEARN 








Supplies. Highest 





Gloves, 


bee from Museum Taxidermist. 
Complete Course. Chicago Taxidermy School, 
Box 343, Chicago 

TAXIDERMY Supplies , Paper | forms, glass eyes. 
Arthur C. Birch, Scottsville, if 


ey VwLl aes j 
EQUIPMENT mr 


Blueprints 30c. Weesho-Uco, 

















MAKE 16’ rowboat. 
30x-51M, Detroit, Mich 











Glassificd Advertising 





BOAT blueprints and full size paper patterns, low 
priced. Cruisers, runabouts, sloop, _Snipe, out- 
board boats, etc. Newest designs by Naval Archi- 
tect. 10c (coin) for illustrated catalog. Cleveland 

Boat Blueprint Co., Station A-14, Cleveland, Ohio. 
PACK Baskets, finest craftsmanship, last a life- 
time. Chapa Rome, Y. 

MAKE 12’ Rowboat. peuepernts 30c. Weesho-Uco, 
Box 51- M, Detroit, Mich 


sed Wee lia aw tale valle te DUCK ATTRACTIONS | | 


WILD Rice Brings Ducks in Swarms. Terrell’s 
Seed Grows. Complete Line Legal Duck Foods 
for Fall Planting. Write, Terrell’s Game Foods, 
Oshkosh, Wis. 

ATTRACT Ducks! Plant Now 
Muskgrass. Describe place, 
Bargains! Write Oshkosh Aquatic 


Oshkosh, Wis. 

wS DECOYS Ze, 
SOLID cedar duck decoys, Mallard, eight drakes, 
four hens, three grades, four dollars fifty cents, 


ico 








Celery, 
Free. 
7A, 


Wild Rice, 
suggestions 
Farm, 











six dollars, and nine dollars per dozen. Send 
check or money with order. Iowa Commission 
Company Box 206, Burlington, lowa 

MAKE duck decoys easily. Plans 25c. 5861 North 
Shoreland, Milwaukee, Wisc 

DECOYS, complete line, 25c “up. Hamlin Boat 
Works, Ludington, Mich. 

DUCK Gall $1.00. Crow call 50c. Free booklet. 
1345 Tutwiler, Memphis, Tenn 

WING Flapping Decoys: Duck, Owl, Crows. 


Write Decoy Factory, Forest Park, Il. ai 
CORK Decoys. Sample $1.00. A. Nordstrom, 7 
Gilman S8St Bridgeport, Conn. 

DUCK Calling, fully 


explained. 24 ‘page ~ pooklet, 
10c. Larson, » 623 Clarence, ll. 


Oak Park, 


TRAPPING 





“illustrated price list 


TRAPPERS! Send for free 
Steel Animal Snares, 


of World Famous Kleflock 


snare wire, snare parts, killer traps, live traps, 
Kleffman Lock Snare Co., Dept. L, Hibbing, Minn. 
FOX, coyote, Frost Proof Traps, extra starting 
pressure Guaranteed 100 more efficient. 
Sample trap $1.00. Frost Proof Trap Co., Box 
2432-C, Casper, Wyo 

COMPLETE trapping, hunting, camping equip- 
ment. Lowest prices, quickest service. Catalog 
free. Howe Fur Co., Coopers Mills, Me 

NINE foxes in one day. Trap the slyest fox and 
all fur-bearers. Particulars Free. Guaranteed. 


Write Ed. Estabrook, Pittsfield, Vt. oa 

BE L EVEN good box traps. Complete blueprints 

30c, Weesho-Uco, B51-M, Detroit, Mich 
CAMERAS 

ANO PHOTO SUPPLIES 








| Ae (po: 


J free photography book now ready. 
and illustrates hundreds of sensational new and 


Lists 


used bargains plus valuable information on 
modern photographic methods, high-speed minia- 
ture candid cameras, precision lenses, night equip- 
ment enlargers, darkroom equipment, movie 
cameras, screens, etc. Money-back guarantee. 
Liberal trade-in allowance on your old equipment. 
Get Free —— k Today. Write Central Camera Co., 


Dept. J13Z, 230 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
IMMEDIATE ~ service! Better pictures. Sixteen 
guaranteed prints from roll, 25c. One colored or 


and 8 guaranteed prints, 
25c coin. Special: Coupon for 8x10 enlargement 
given with every 25c worth Kodak finishing. Any 
36 exposure, 35 mm. film fine-grain developed 
and each good negative enlarged to 3x4 prints 
for only $1.00. 3x4 reprints, 4c each. One day 
service. Details and mailers Free on request. 
American Studios, Dept. 19, Lacrosse, Wis. 


two plain enlargements 


ity oe AL doubleweight enlargements: 
1x14 50c; 8x10 35c, four $1.00. Stewart Photo- 
rs ol C-6852 Indiana, Chicage 








MAKE money in photography. Learn quickly at 


home. Spare or full time. Easy plan. Previous 
experience unnecessary. Common school education 
sufficient. Interesting booklet and requirements 
free. American School of Photography, 3601 
Michigan Ave., _ Dept. 1281, Chicago. 


GENERA Film in bulk for all Motion Picture 
Cameras. 100 feet for Univex, $1.00; 100 feet 
double 8mm, $1.75; 16mm, $1.35; 400 feet 16mm. 
$4.25 postpaid. Sample for stamp. Process with 





our Prepared Powders and Simplified Outfits; 
Fromaders, Davenport, Iowa. 
THE Photo Mill. Immediate service! No delay! 


Roll developed, carefully printed and choice of 
two beautiful 5x7 professional enlargements, one 
tinted enlargement, or eight reprints—for 25c coin. 
Reprints 2c each. The Photo Mill, Box 629-6, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


SIXTEEN Sparkling Lifetime Prints and 2 beau- 
tiful 5x7 Hollywood enlargements with roll de- 
veloped, 25c. Trial. 20 Lifetime prints 25c; 100-— 
$1.00. Prompt, careful. Lifetone Studios, F-38, 
Des Moines, _Iowa. 

BEAUTIFUL Christmas Cards with Envelopes 
from your negative 4 alike, 25c; per dozen, 60c. 

Rolls developed two prints each exposure 25c. 
Jones Studios, Davenport, Iowa. ‘‘Where the 
West Begins.’’ 

TWO prints from each picture on your roll 25c. 
Your pictures will speak volumes when finished 
by our expert craftsmen. One day service. Nine- 
teen years experience. Lens Photos, Dept. J-10, 
Janesville, Wis. 

AT last! All your snapshots in natural colors. 
Roll developed, 8 Natural Color Prints, only 25c. 
Reprints, 3c. Amazingly beautiful. Natural Color 
Photo, Janesville, Wis. 

SAVE up to 40% on Photo Supplies. Free Cata- 
log. Rolls developed, 2 prints each, 25c. Un- 
excelled quality, prompt service. Paramount Co., 
327 E. 92nd St., New York. 

EMBOSSED Christmas Cards with 
from your film, 60c per doz. trial 4 
Rolls developed two sets pictures, 

Pictures, Davenport, Iowa. 

ROLLS Developed—25c coin. Two 5x7 Double 
Weight Professional Enlargements, 8 gloss 
prints. Club Photo Service, La Crosse, Wis. 


EIGHT Silvertone Gloss enlargements or eight 

















. Envelopes 
alike, 25c. 
25c. Peeko 





prints and two enlargements, 25c. Mayfair 
Box 261-A5, Toledo, Ohio. ; 
ROLL Developed, 16 guaranteed prints 25c. 


Minn. 


Smart Photo, Winona, 


ENLARGEMENT from each picture o on your } roll 
25c. Cut Rate Photos, Dept. A-8, Janesville, Wi -8, Janesville, Wis. 


P]-4-* IND THLE) é 


BEAUTIFUL Catalogue 1¢ 10c. 12 a aeoetnende 
Spearpoint, Birdpoint, Pipestone $1.00. Peace- 
pipes, Tomahawks, Folsoms, Bannerstones, Dis- 
coidals, Curiosities, Antiques, Firearms. Museum, 
Rutland, Il. 


100 genuine 











. good, e Indian Arrowheads, | $3.00. 
Catalog. George Holder, Glenwood, Ark 


INDIAN relics, Confederate bills, coins, malnerals, 








gems, fossils, crystals. Illustrated catalog 5c. 
100 ancient arrowheads $3.00. H. Daniel, Hot 
Springs, Ark. 

HOME MOVIES 





FOUR 2%"x3\4” enlargements of your 16mm or 
8mm movie frames, $1.00. Crystal beads, with 
directions, for making 4’ x 5’ beaded screen, 
$1.00. Finest, $1.25. Sample beads, dime. Gard, 
418-I, Madison Square Station, New York. 
NEW Movie Equipment! Films! Supplies! 
perior, 1 126 Fourth, Paterson, N. J. 

Za 


x ae, , SPORTING GOODS 


FREE New Catalog Hunting-Camping Equip- 
ment. Moccasins, Shoes, Clothing, Gun Cases, 
etc. Nichols Corp., Yarmouth, Me. 





Su- 











PROPERTIES — SALE 
RE 


= OR 


SPORTSMAN’S paradise: 
hunting and fishing property, 2 large ponds. Has 
mile river front along beautiful Mississippi, sand 
beach, also private swimming pool. House will 
accommodate 15 persons, suitable for club or 
personal use. Completely modern. Extra fine out- 

oO. 





; 400 acres, excellent 











buildings. 80 acres tillable. A. S. McKee, P. 
30x 306, Muscatine, Iowa 

300 Acres, 8 Rooms—$1800. About half the as- 
sessed value, handy to city, grand hunting & 
fishing; creek, fruit, farm bldgs; part down,page 
60 Free 100-page catalog. Strout Realty, 255-SW 
ith Ave., LN. Y. City. 

OZARKS—10 acres White River frontage; unim- 
proved $150. $5 down, $5 monthly. Free list and 
literature. Hubbard, 255 Grossman Bldg., Kansas 


City, Kans. 
30 acres Island in River northern 
Good fishing, hunting. Mrs. O. A. Johnson, 
72, Lombard, Ill. 

Fishing Lake; only $49.00; $5 d. 


5 A. Excel. 
Baker, St. Croix Falls, Wisc 


4 INSTRUCTION E 


U. 8S. government jobs. Commence $105—$175 
month. Men—women. Prepare now in your own 
home, for next examinations. Full particulars— 
list positions, free. Write today. Franklin Insti- 
tute, Dept. R45, Rochester, N. Y. 

FOREST jobs available, $125-$175 month. Hunt, 
trap, patrol. Qualify immediately. Write Rayson 
Service, A-17, Denver, Colo. 


LA BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES _— 


SALARIED Positions $2,500 to. $15, 000. Our con- con- 
fidential system (hiding your identity) works for 
you; serves to increase your salary; promotes yo! 
for high salaried executive positions at modera.ve 
cost; if you have earned $2,500 or more, can 
prove it, write for valuable information. No. 45, 
Executive’s Promotion Service, Washington, D. C. 


BIG Profits handling subscriptions. All maga- 
zines. Pines, L-583 Monroe, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


oo PATENTS 


INVENTORS—Write for new Free E Book, ‘‘Patent 
Guide for the Inventor’’ and ‘‘Record of Inven- 
tion’’ form. No charge for preliminary informa- 
tion. Clarence A. O’Brien & Hyman Berman, Reg- 
istered Patent Attorneys, 690-W Adams Building 
Washington, I D. 

HAVE you a sound. 
patented or unpatented? If so, 


n Wisconsin. 
Box 

















Zia! : 












, practical invention for sale, 
write Chartered 





Institute of American Inventors, Dept. 10-B, 
Washington, D. C. 

WATSON E. Coleman, registered Patent Attor- 
ney, Victor Building, Washington, D. C. Highest 
references. Best results. 1 Booklet free. 
PATENTS. Low cost. Book and advice free. 


L. F. _L. F. Randolph, Dept. 365, Washington, D. C. D. C. 


MISCELLANEOUS _‘[f 


WATERWEEDS removed easily and effectivels effectively 
from any lake, pond or river. Write for particu- 
lars. Aschert Bros., Box 155, LaCanada, Cal. 











WINES, | Liquors. New treatise 160 formulas 
Liquors without still, etc. Particulars 3c. G. 
Shaver, K-25, DeQueen, Ark. 

BEAUTIFULLY decorated cowboy kerchiefs, 50c 
each postpaid. Clemans Specialties, Box 236, 
Coolidge, Ariz. 

SELL Those Photos. List of markets sent on 
receipt one dollar. D. C. Fretz, Ten Seventeen 


Locust, K.C., Mo. 


READERS X CHANGE — 


BLACK fantail pigeons, $5.00 pair. Will trade for 
sporting goods. Roy Schmedel, Neillsville, Wis. 





Dog Questions 


Short-Hairs and Setters 


Question: Would you please tell me the dif- 
ference in hunting qualities between the German 
short-haired pointer and Drahthaar, and the Eng- 


lish, Irish, Gordon and Llewellin setters?— 
O. L. S., Tex. 
Answer: The two German dogs are slower 


than the American bird dogs you mention and 
are also used on a greater variety of game. As I 
understand it, both short-hair and Drahthaar can 
be, and are, used at times even for hunting deer. 
Llewellin setters are simply a strain of English 
setters that has been developed for speed and 
range and has been at times very successful in 
field trials. They are, as a rule, harder to handle 
than other English setters with only a percent- 


age of Llewellin blood. Gordon setters are rather 
moderate workers, as a rule, easily handled, hunt 
fairly close to the gun, and usually are excep- 
tionally good on ruffed grouse and woodcock. 
They are black-and-tan in color. Irish setters 
are red and not quite so stanch, naturally, as the 
average English setter or pointer. Once trained, 
they make fine bird dogs as a rule.—W. C. D. 


Making Force Collar 


Question: I have an English setter pup that I 
will have to break with a force collar. Will you 
kindly give me directions for making it?— 

E. W., West Virginia. 


Answer: If you are ingenious enough, you 
can easily make a force collar simply by using 


a harness strap and substituting a ring at one 
end, through which the other end can slide eas- 
ily. A smaller ring, into which you can snap 
your leash, is sewed on at the opposite end of 
the collar, to complete the outfit.—W. C. D. 


All-Round Dog 


Question: In your opinion, is the springer 
spaniel or the Labrador retriever the better all- 
round dog on rabbits, pheasants, and ducks, and 
which is the easier for an amateur to train? 
Which of the two makes the better watchdog? 
—R. M., Ia. 


Answer: While I do not like to discriminate 
between two good breeds, my guess would be 
that the springer would be about what you wish. 
Labradors are extremely intelligent and have 
wonderful dispositions as a rule, but I believe 
the average springer is better-suited to the 
game you mention. As to the watchdog angle, 
that very largely depends on the individual dog 
and his training.—W. C. D. 
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Bringing Home the Buck 


it was a simple matter for me to waylay 
and drop him. We hung the buck on a 
tree, and blazing a north-and-south line 
to it, we headed through the gloom for 
camp, figuring it would be easier to 
bring the carcass in the next day. 

But during the night another six inches 
of snow fell, and in the morning it was 
still coming down. Griffin, Lee, and I man- 
aged to locate our deer, though the snow 
had almost hidden our blazes. We started 
back, carrying him on our shoulders, 
taking turns. After half an hour of 
slipping and sliding over logs and up 
hills, we estimated his weight at 250 
pounds. 

From there we started to drag him, 
first by the feet, then by the head, and 
that worked pretty well for a 
while. Before we had got him 
the eight miles into camp he 
had been swung on a pole, 
dragged, carried on our 
shoulders, and otherwise 
manhandled in every known 
manner and in a few new 
ways we thought up ourselves. 

Several times we have used 
the so-called Western-pack 
method of carrying small 
deer. It works very well for 
moderate distances. The skin 
is cut around the hoof, then 
up the inside of the leg to the 
knee joint, which is unhooked 
and the leg cut away. The 
dewclaws are left attached to 
the skin. The leg skins are 
then tied together by square 
knots. The skin knots are soft, 
and a small deer can be carried 
slung over one shoulder for 
some time, then shifted easily 
to the other shoulder. 

Down in the Southwest, 
many men hunt on horseback, 
riding from one cover to 
the next. When a deer is 
killed, it is a simple matter 
to swing him behind the saddle and 
secure him there. By skinning the legs 
to the knee joints and cutting the legs 
off, much dangling of legs and catching 
in the underbrush is eliminated. 

Lee, Griffin, and I were hunting from 
our cabin one November. Usually at 
that time of the year a killed buck will 
freeze the first night and stay frozen 
all winter, if he is kept out of the sun. 
I had a fat six-pointer hung in the shade 
of a spruce tree at the edge of our 
cabin clearing. Though it had been none 
too cold, we thought he would keep all 
right. But a south wind blew in one 
day, melting the patches of snow in the 
shadow of the cabin. We had one half- 
eaten carcass and could hardly finish 
that, let alone eat my buck. Yet it 
looked as if another day or so might 
spoil him. 

The boys volunteered to help me 
string him on a pole and tote him and 
my equipment four miles to the Aroo- 
stook River. I got a motor canoe to take 
me downstream twelve miles to my car, 
where I bedded the buck on the running 
board with many small spruce boughs 
under him and a board at his side, the 
whole held in place by a luggage carrier. 
I piled spruce boughs over him, drove to 
the nearest town, bought seventy-five 
pounds of ice and some salt, and filled 
the carcass cavity with chunks of ice 
the size of baseballs. Then I rubbed salt 
wherever the flesh was exposed, sprinkled 
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Major Barker (right) and a companion found the old 
pole" method fairly easy going. . 


(Continued from page 27) 


liberal quantities inside the carcass and 
over the ice, and tied spruce boughs 
over him with only the horns exposed 
to the air. For thirty-six hours I drove 
south, through increasingly warm 
weather, all the way to Baltimore, Md. 
The buck was perfectly good (and 
frozen in spots) when I arrived. 
Another year Lee, Griffin, and I again 
had two tenderfoot hunters in camp. 
We gave them every opportunity to get 
a deer. We even showed them deer, in fact 
did everything but shoot one for them. 
Our own bucks were hung and dressed, 
and in two days more the tote team was 
to come for us. While we ate breakfast 
Lee asked, “Griffin, how about you and 
the major going with me to Middlebrook 





Lidge and get some of those big rakes 
over there for the tenderfeet?” 

“Hell,” Griffin snorted, “I wouldn't 
tote a damn rake back from there un- 
less I was mighty hungry!” 

“Well, I'm going there today,” Lee 
said. “And there'll be a rake to tote 
back tomorrow.” 

We watched him crush through the 
hard snow to the edge of the clearing, 
then disappear. 

Griffin studied a while and then said 
“There goes that damn fool out to kill 
one just as far away as he can walk 
to make us tote it in for him.” He and 
Lee had been pals for twenty-five years 
but were not at all averse to playing an 
occasional trick on one another 

We set a course for our tenderfeet that 
would keep them out all day, shooed 
them out of the cabin, and sat down to 
smoke and figure things out. We re 
called that we had killed many a buck in 
a large burn, about a mile from camp 
in years gone by but hadn't tackled it 
this year. 

“Let’s just be lazy this morning 
Major,” Griffin suggested. “Then this 
afternoon we can go down to the burn 
It’s time to get a rake there.” 

That suited me. Lee was out of the 
country, and we had sent the tenderfeet 
away in the opposite direction. That 
would give any deer that were in the 
burn a good, quiet morning 

About 1 o'clock we started crunching 


swing him ona 
. on this stretch of level ground 


through the snow across our clearing to 
the edge of the woods, where we followed 
a spotted trail up a beech-covered hill- 
side. We had gone a quarter of a mile 
inside the woods, when a faint noise 
far back on the hill attracted our atten- 
tion, and I saw just a suspicion of 
movement. Back down the trail we 
streaked, and up the hill under cover of 
some big down trees. 

After a little peeking, we discovered 
two good-sized bucks fighting back and 
forth on the hillside. It seemed to be 
a friendly bout, for they'd back off and 
crash together, then walk away side by 
side until one would make a pass—when 
they’d tussle again. It looked as if they 
were exercising to keep warm. 

We moved farther around 
the hill to get down wind, 
then advanced slowly under 
cover of some cedar bushes 
to within 100 yards of the 
two fighters, who were still 
unaware of our presence. 

“You take the left one,” I 
whispered to Griffin. 

“O. K.,” he replied. “Let’s 
get ’em!” 

With that, we stepped out 
from cover, so that we could 
see. But our movement gave 
us away and the two bucks 
separated, running in op- 
posite directions. 

I heard Griffin's gun twice 
before I could get an open shot 
at my buck. When I did fire, 
it seemed to flinch but kept 
right on going. I hard Griffin 
shoot three times more before 
he shouted, “I got mine!” 

I had fired but once—the 
only chance I got—and the 
last I'd seen of my buck he 
was headed downhill. I lost 
no time in cutting across the 
hill and picking up the fresh 
tracks in the snow. There 
was a faint spattering of blood over 
the white surface. 

As I raced ahead, the tracks kept on 
downhill, then headed for our cabin. 
And not twenty-five yards from our 
clearing I found a sleek eight-pointer 
stretched out in the snow. He had been 
kind enough to provide his own free 
delivery service, almost direct to the 
door. But things like that don’t seem to 
happen very often—not often enough 
to sult me, anyway. 

I was still examining my buck, a while 
later, when I caught sight of Griffin’s 
towering form, all bent over, coming 
downhill. He was dragging a six-point 
buck. Together we hung our two deer 
and dressed them out. Then we lazed 
away the rest of the afternoon, waiting 
for our hard-working companions to re- 
turn from their expeditions. 

That night Lee came in, all tired out 
from a twenty-mile hike through drifted 
snow, without having seen a buck. Our 
tenderfeet came back, empty-handed as 
usual. All of them sniffed the air, now 
laden with the luxurious smell of fry- 
ing onions, bacon, and liver. They en- 
joyed the liver, all right. But they didn't 
particularly enjoy our description of 
how to hunt one’s prey with a minimum 
of hard work and discomfort. 

There is nothing to deer hunting. All 
you need do is see one, shoot him, and 
dress him. That’s sport. The work 
comes in bringing home the buck. 
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THE PROTECTER GOLDEN PLOVER Lixés 
TO GO PLACES AND SEE THINGS. 
HE FLIES SOMETIMES 8,000 MILES FROM 
THE ARCTIC TO HIS SUMMER HOME— 
TIERRA DEL FUEGO, SAY— AND ALWAYS 


POLAR BEARS SHOULD WEAR EYEGLASSES! BEING 
RETURNS BYA DIFFERENT ROUTE. 


WEAK-SIGHTED, THEY'VE BEEN KNOWN TO MISTAKE 
FUR-CLAD EXPLORERS For SEALS. THE BEARS HAVE 
COME SO NEAR IN SEARCH OF FOOD THAT THEY'VE HAD 
TO BE SHOT DOWN—FOOD FOR THE CAMP DOGS INSTEAD! 













BIGHORN SHEEP cAN 
LIE IN THE SNOW FOR HOURS, AND STAY WARM. 
THEIR WINTER COAT OF MATTED HAIR (NOT WOOL) 


DOESN’T LET ENOUGH BOPY HEAT ESCAPE TO MELT 
A SINGLE SNOWFLAKE / 


A BIG EGG POESN’T 
ALWAYS MEAN A BIG BIRN. 
THE JACK SNIPE, NOLARGER 
THAN A THRUSH, LAYS ESS 
AS LARGE AS A CROW , 
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, Gr Prize, the than 60 medals hon- 

BPIGgag EANDERS Lou Purchase ouring Dewar'sW hite 

kay St. / Label for Excellence 

. : , , a in Scotch Whisky 
Cape of Good Hope, 1806 Rolica Vimiera 
Corunna Pyrenees Vivelle Vive — Orthes 


For distinguished service the standard of 
Toulouse Peninsula South Africa. 1846-7, 

DEWAR S H hite Label has been decorated by 
1851-2-3 A!lma Balaklava Sevastopol - 


. . more than 60 medals of honour. In conse- 
Lucknou South Africa. 1879 Modder River 


Paardebherg South {frica. 1899. 1902 Vions one ty Pee See honour this seasoned vete- 


Le Cateau » Marne, 1914718 -¥ pres, 1915, 17,18 


Loos Somme, 1916.°18 4rras. 1917, 1918 


ran with your contidence ... Confident that 
it will not be betraved. Command peEwar’s 


Cambrai, 19171918 - Doiran, 1917.1918 - Gaza White Label and soda...and be “At Ease”’, 
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‘White Label 


[The Medal SCOTCH of the World [key] Both 86.8 Proof + Blended Scotch Whisky 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY emp} Copr. 1939, Schenley Import Corp., New York. 
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